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ae are a few illustrations of the wide va- 
tiety of uses of portland cement and concrete. 
Service to users is rendered through a large 
technical and research staff at the Chicago head- 
quarters and through hundreds of field eng 
working out of 26 district offices of the Portland 
Cement Association. 

















What Portland Cement and 
Concrete mean to America 


D” YOU EVER stop to realize what our 
great country would be like ifall of 
the portlandcementconcretein sidewalks, 
roads, streets, airports, sewage treatment 
and water purification plants, dams, flood 
control works, farm buildings, homes, 
hotels, office buildings, schools, churches 
and railway structures were suddenly re- 
moved from service? Only by such a vis- 
ualization can there come the full realiza- 
tion of the great part portland cement 
and concrete have played in the building 
of America. 


The Portland Cement Association, a 
national organization to extend and im- 
prove the uses of portland cement and 
concrete, has performed a major role in 
developing and making freely available 
a vast storehouse of technical informa- 
tion for cement and concrete users. 


Through scientific research and develop- 
ment work, supplemented by field en- 
gineering service and educational effort, 
the Association has expanded the use and 
developed new uses for these widely ap- 
plicable construction materials. 


The Portland Cement Association’s 
continuing program of service is made 
possible by the voluntary financial sup- 
port of its member companies—listed 
on this page. 






FREE TO EDITORS 
in U. S. and Canada. 
Write for latest edi- 
tion, 88-page illus- 
trated “Cement and 
Concrete Reference 
Book”. It belongs 
in every news- 
paper library! 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION MEMBER COMPANIES 


Aetna Portland Cement Ce., Bay City, Mich. 

Alabama Division, ideal Cement Ce., Mobile 
Allentown Portland Cement Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 
Alpha Portland Cement Ce., Easton, Po. 

Arkansas Division, ideal Cement Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co., Kansas City 
The Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co., Youngstown 
British Columbia Cement Co., Ltd., Victoria, B.C. 
California 


Ce., Coplay, Pa. 
Cumberland Portland Cement Co., Chattanooga 
Dewey Portland Cement Co., Kansas City 
The Diamond Portland Cement Ce., Middle Branch, Ohio 
Federal Portland Cement Co., Inc., Buffalo 
General Portland Cement Co., Chicago 
Florida Division, Tampa 
Signal Mountain Division, Chattanooga 
Trinity Divisiea, Dallas 
The Glens Falls Portland Cement Ce., Glens Falls, N.Y. 
Green Bag Cement Division, Pittsburgh Coke and 
Chemical Ce., Pittsburgh 
Gulf Division, ideal Cement Co., Houston 


Heren Portland Cement Ce., Detroit 
Keystone Portland Cement Ce., Philadelphia 
Kesmes Portland Cement Co., Louisville 
Lawrence Portland Cement Ce., New York 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Lone Star Cement Corp., New York 
Longhorn Portland Cement Coe., San Antonio 
Lovisville Cement Co., Louisville 


Manitowoc Portland Cement Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Marquette Cement Ce., Chicago 
Medusa Portland Cement Co., Cleveland 
The Missouri Portland Cement Co., St. Louis 
The Monarch Cement Co., Humboldt, Kan. 
Monolith Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Monolith Portland Midwest Co., Los Angeles 
National Cement Co., Birmingham 
National Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 
Nazareth Cement Co., Nazareth, Pa. 
Nebraska Division, ideal Cement Co., Omaha 
North American Cement Corp., New York 
Northwestern Portland Cement Co., Seattle 
Northwestern States Portland Cement Co., 

Mason City, lowa 
Oklahoma Division, ideal Cement Co., Oklahoma City 


“The Olympic Portland Cement Co., Ltd., Seattle 


Peerless Cement Corp., Detroit 

Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp., New York 

Petoskey Portland Cement Co., Petoskey, Mich. 

Plate Glass Co., Columbia Cement 

Division, Zanesville, Ohio 

Riverside Cement Co., Los Angeles 

San Antonio Portland Cement Ce., San Antonio 

Southwestern Portland Cement Ce., Los Angeles 

Spekane Pertiand Cement Co., Spokane 

The Standard Lime & Stone Ce., Baltimore 

Ss Portland Cement Division, Diemend 
Alkali Ce., Cleveland 

St. Mary's Cement Ce., Ltd., Toronto 

Superior Cement Division, New York Coal Sales Ce., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Superior Portland Cement, inc., Seattle 

Union Portland Division, ideal Cement Ceo., Sait Lake City 

Universal Atlas Cement Co., New York 

Valley Forge Cement Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 

Volunteer Portland Cement Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Whitehall Cement Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Anational organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete 


through scientific research and engineering field work 


















Jerry Kluttz’s* Glossary of 


“FE. TS, lene," 


A PROGRAM—Any assignment 
that can’t be completed by one 
phone call. 

CHANNELS—tThe trail left by 
an interoffice memo. 

_ STATUS QUO—This mess we're 


in. 

TO EXPEDITE — To confound 
confusion with commotion. 

EXPEDITER — One who does 
same while riding fast traigs and 
staying at good hotels. 

EFFICIENCY EXPERT—A guy 
who trains expediters. 

COORDINATOR — A guy who 
has a desk between two expe- 
diters. 

LIAISON OFFICER—A person 
who talks well and listens better. 
but has no authority to make a 
definite statement. 

CRITERIA — Measures which 
the other guy uses to underesti- 
mate what you have already over- 
estimated the deal to be worth. 

INCENTIVE PROGRAM — A 
scheme to titillate a submerged 
urge. 

TO ACTIVATE—To make car- 
bons and add names to the memo- 
randum. 

UNDER CONSIDERATION — 
Never heard of it. 

UNDER ACTIVE CONSIDERA- 
—— re looking in the files 
for i 

IN" TRANSMITTAL — We're 
sending it to you because we’re 
tired of holding the bag. 

A CONFERENCE — A place 
where conversation is substituted 
for the dreariness of labor and the 
Joneliness of thought. 

A CLARIFICATION—To fill in 
the background so detailed that 
the foreground must go under- 
ground. 

A MODIFICATION OF POLICY 
—A complete reversal which no- 
body admits. 

TO SPELL OUT—To break big 
hunks of gobbledygook down into 
little hunks of gobbledygook. 


*Kluttz is author of The Washington Post’s “Federal Diary” 


SYNTHESIS — A compounding 
of detailed bewilderment in‘o a 
vast and comfortable confusion 
which offends no one. 

PROCEDURG — Everyday rou- 
tine rigmarole. 

LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL— 
A way to pass the buck. 

A SURVEY IS BEING MADE 
ON THIS—We need more time 
to think of an answer. 

FURTHER SUBSTANTIATING 
DATA NECESSARY—We've lost 
your stuff. Send it: again. 

TO EXPLORE THE RAMIFICA- 
TIONS—And brother, just wait till 
you see what we think of. 

CONFIDENTIAL MEMORAN- 
DUM—tThere wasn’t time to mime- 
ograph this. 

NOTE AND 
INITIAL—Let's 
spread the re- 
sponsibility for 





ata 


— Come 
= = down to my of- 
fice, I’m legenem®. 

LET’S GET TOGETHER ON 
THIS—I'm assuming you're as con- 
fused as I am. 

GIVE US THE BENEFIT OF 
YOUR PRESENT THINKING— 
We'll listen to what you have to 
sav as long as it doesn’t interfere 
— what we've already decided 
to do. 

REFERRED FOR APPROPRI- 
ATE ACTION—Maybe your office 
knows what to do with this. 

REFERRED TO A HIGHER AU- 
THORITY—Pigeonholed in a more 
sumptuous office. 

TO GIVE SOMEONE THE PIC- 
TURE—A long confused and inac- 
curate statement to a newcomer. 

TO MASTERMIND—To | avoid 
blame for not doing while getting 
credit for the doing of others. 

RESEARCH WORK — Hunting 
for the: guy who moved the files. 


Reprints of this glossary available upon request. 





POINT UP THE ISSUE—Expand 
one page to 15 pages. 

FUNCTIONAL CONTROL—You 
tell him what to do and he'll tell 
you where to go. 

COMMITTEx—A_ group that 
keeps minutes and wastes hours. 

RESEARCH—Dragging data out 
of an inaccessible place, tabulating 
them, and then filing them in 
equally inaccessible place. 

RESEARCH—Copying from one 
book is plagiarism; copying from 
two books is research. 

AN ECONOMIST — An econo- 
mist is a man who tells you what 
to do with the money that you 
would not-have if you had followed 
his proposals. 

A STATISTICIAN—A statisti- 
cian is a man who draws a mathe- 
matically precise line from an un- 
warranted assumption to a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

A PROFESSOR—A professor is 
a man who tells you how to solve 
the problems of life which he has 
avoided by becoming a professor. 

A CONFERENCE—A conference 
is a group of people who individu- 
ally can do nothing but who can 
meet collectively and agree that 
nothing can be done. 

A CONSULTANT—A consultant 
is a man who tells you. how to run 
your business and charges you 
more for his services than you 
could possibly make out of your 
business if you ran it right instead 
of the way he told you to run it. 

AN EXPERT—An expert is a 
person who avoids all the small 
errors as he sweeps forward to 
the grand fallacy. 

AN ADMINI- 
STRATIVE AN- 
ALYST—An ad- 
ministrative an- 
alyst is a man 
who. if asked to 
perform an ap- 
pendectomy, 
would approach 
it through the 
mouth. 
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Favors Mercy Killings 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., January 4—(UP)—Cele- 
brated Harvard anthropologist Earnest A. 
Hooton in an exclusive interview with U.P.’s 
Kenneth Miller gives his reasons for favor- 
ing mercy-killing, as in the case of Dr. Her- 
mann N. Sander and a cancer patient. 


You Live Longer 


GEORGETOWN, S. C., December 19—(UP) 
—Bernard Baruch picks exclusively for United 
Press 10 biggest developments of the first 
half of the century, naming man’s new lon- 
gevity as the biggest of all. 






THE WORLD'S BEST COVERAGE 





U. S. Policy Revealed 


TOKYO, January 3—(UP)—An exclusive dis- 





patch by Earnest Hoberecht reveals sensa- 
tional State Department document intended 
to prepare the public for the fall of Formosa 
to the Chinese Reds. 





Must Ask Father 


NEW YORK, January 12—(UP)—Margaret 
Truman grants exclusive interview to John 
Rosenburg, disclosing that the man who asks 
for her hand will have to be old-fashioned 
enough to get the approval of the President. 





OF THE WORLD’S BIGGEST NEWS 
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Communists Lose Ground 


LONDON, December 19—(UP)—An exclu- 
sive dispatch by European news manager 
R. H. Shackford showing that in two years 
of cold war in Western Europe the Commu- 
nists lost 28 cabinet posts and 27 parliamen- 
tary seats 


Formosa Makes Ready 


TAIPEI, Formosa, January 4—(UP)—Arthur 
Goul reports exclusively that Chinese Na- 
tionalists have 150,000 troops and 240 
planes on Formosa in readiness to resist the 
expected Communist invasion. 
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Hap Arnold’s Last Statement 


SONOMA, Calif., January 15—(UP)—A few 
hours before his death, General of the Air 
Forces H. H. (Hap) Arnold gave exclusively 
to Frank H. Bartholomew his last statement 
on world affairs: the way to stop Russia is 
to cut off American supplies. 





F.D.R. Wins Again 


NEW YORK, December 28—(UP)—An exclu- 
sive poll of newspaper editors across coun- 
try selects ten persons (F.D.R. was No. 1) 
who made the greatest impact on the first 
half of the 20th century. Their reasons made 
some of the most provocative reading of the 
month. 














“*The Earth Only Revolves In One Direction” 


Nope! It revolves: 1. On its own axis, 2. Around the 
sun, and 3. Forward with the sun toward the star 
Vega. It may even be revolving in two more direc- 
tions, too! 4. With the sun’s rotation on its own 
axis, and 5. With the whole stellar system on its axis! 


**A Rusty, Dented Can Means Spoiled Foods” 


Incorrect! The canning process destroys the spoil- 
age organisms, and the hermetic seal protects the 
contents from contamination. As long as the her- 
metic seal is unbroken, dents or rust on the container 
have no effect on the contents. 








**Hot Dogs Are An American Invention” 


No, they are a German invention. In fact, in 1601 
a weenie 3001 feet long weighing 885 pounds was 
stuffed by the German Butchers’ Guild and carried 
in a parade by 103 butchers, That certainly must 
have been a holiday for the live dogs! 





**Canned Foods Contain Preservatives” 


Wrong! The Food and Drug Act prohibits the use 
of preservatives in canning, and the canning process 
makes them unnecessary. The spoilage organisms 
are destroyed by heat, and the hermetic seal pre- 
vents contamination from the outside. 








AS YOU KNOW, misconceptions like these As the country’s largest single maker of cans for 
are quoted widely and are accepted as fact... food and other products, we believe it is also 
and it is to the public’s interest that the true important to us that these truths be brought to 
facts about canned foods be brought to light. your attention. 


> 


AMERICAN CAN CO. New York - Chicago + San Francisco 


No other container protects like the can 
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| oe NEWS SERVICE is proud to 


announce that Malcolm Johnson, winner of the Pulitzer 
Prize last year for distinguished reporting and recog- 
nized as one of the great reportcis of our time, has 
joined the INS team of stars. 


Johnson, who achieved nation-wide fame during 
more than 20 years of distinguished reporting on The 
New York Sun, will bring his unique talents to INS 
and the millions of readers it serves throughout the 
world. 


He will function as an INS star reporter, covering 
top-flight news and news-feature assignments wherever 
they break and digging for the same kind of dramatic 
exclusives that won him the coveted Pulitzer Prize 
last year. 


Johnson’s professional maturity, keen sense of news 
values, integrity, and superb craftsmanship are in keep- 
ing with the deep-rooted INS tradition of maintaining 
the highest standards of journalistic achievement by 
having the greatest all-star staff available anywhere. 


The competition for Johnson’s services was lively 
and spirited following the passing of The New York 


Sun. He had a wide choice of ofters from distinguished 
newspapers, news syndicates, magazines and others 
which were competing for his talents — but Johnson 
selected INS. 


The scope offered by INS for the fullest fruition of 
his journalistic abilities, the high principles of integ- 
rity which govern its news operations, and its zest for 
truly enterprising news coverage were important fac- 
tors in Johnson’s decision to join this news service. 


Malcolm Johnson is in good company. Trained in 
the tradition of such great Sun zeporters as Richard 
Harding Davis, Will Irwin, Irvin S. Cobb, and Frank 
Ward O’Malley, he now takes his place alongside Bob 
Considine, Kingsbury Smith, Inez Robb, William K. 
Hutchinson, James L. Kilgallen, Pierre Huss, Robert 
G. Nixon, and scores of others on the star-studded 
INS staff in this country and abroad. 


The addition of this great, prize-winning reporter to 
the ranks of the brilliant reporters currently contribut- 
ing to the INS news report strengthens a global staff 
already recognized as “the greatest array of journalistic 
talent ever assembled under one banner.” 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 
WAR MEMOIRS 

VOLUME Ill 

START THURSDAY, JAN. 26 
IN THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Here is one of the great documents 
of history ... written by one of 
history’s greatest leaders. 


In 30 exciting installments, 
Britain’s war-time Prime Minister 
gives the inside story of: 


The Battle in North Africa 
The Battle of Greece 
Parachute Invasion of Crete 
Trapping of the Bismarck 
Invasion of Russia 

The Atlantic Charter 

Pearl Harbor 





Winston Churchill’s War Memoirs—which 
will appear in no other U. S. newspaper— 
start Thursday, January 26, in 


The New York Times 


“All the News That’s Fit to Print” 


r 
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6,075,855 Tons - y an 
In 49; Coosa Mill Starts 


Competitive Condition Admitted 
But No Price Cut Is Forecast 


By Jerry Walker 


NEWSPRINT began rolling out 
of the giant publisher-financed 
Coosa River mill in Alabama 
this week, its 100,000-ton annual 
production destined for 119 
newspapers around the country. 

Coincident with this major de- 
velopment in the newspaper 
business, the Newsprint Service 
Bureau tallied up the 1949 pro- 
duction figures of all mills and 
announced a new record of 6,- 
075,855 tons of newsprint turned 
out in Canada and the United 
States. 

The expected output of the 
Alabama mill promised to make 
the United States an important 
supplier once more, after havin; 
reached a low mark of 721,0 
tons in 1944. The 1949 produc- 
tion for U. S. mills was 899,528 
tons, and the Coosa River con- 
tribution rt easily shove this 
total over the 1 -ton mark 
this year, equaling "the 1940 and 
1941 achievement. 

25% of South’s Needs 

The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce remarked officially that 
the Alabama mill, a $32,000,000 
undertaking, would make Dixie 
newspapers less dependent on 
Canadian mills. Added to the 
120,000-ton output of the Lufkin, 

ex., mill, also a publisher- 
backed venture, the Alabama 
from Southern pine 
the South’s produc- 
tion to 25% of the needs of 
newspapers in the area 

However, with stock owred by 
128 newspapers all over the 
U. S., the entire output of the 
Alabama mill, run by Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., will not go to the 
Southern publishers. 

Start of production at bn new 
mill was preceded by two sig- 
nificant announcements of price 
changes by Canadian 
Bowater and Montmorency. Al- 
though officials of both denied 
the Southern mill was the imme- 
diate factor, the firms’ notice to 
customers admitted that com- 
petitive conditions required 
them to get prices down equal 
to those of rival sellers. 

As in the case of Powell Riv- 
er, on the Pacific Coast, a few 
weeks ago, Bowater and Mont- 
morency eliminated certain dif- 
ferentials to which customers 
in the Southeast had agreed af- 
ter OPA restrictions were lifted. 
Now the Canadians’ price is 
back to the base rate, plus zone 


differentials, the elimination of 
extra charges being called an 

ustment to meet prices of 
— North American 


Since August, 1948, the U. 
ws have been , ¥ A. 
$100 a ton, base price—a total 
bill of $601, ‘837, 800 for newsprint 
consumed by ‘daily newspapers 
reporting to * American News- 
paper Publishers Association = 
five months of 1948 and all o: 
1949. During part of 1949, ‘i 
Canadian producers had an ad- 
vantage of approximately 10% 
because of the devaluation of 
the Canadian dollar. 

Representatives of newsprint 
mills denied vehemently this 
week that there was “anything 
on the horizon” to indicate a 
break in _. They echoed the 
statement by W. Earl Rowe, pres- 
ident of Great Lakes Paper Co., 
that “increasing demand fore- 
shadowed a good year for the 
a = and p ag industry.” The 

said, is stronger 
ar it wes Seating ‘the same pe- 
riod in 1949 and mills are run- 
ning at near peak production to 
keep up with orders. 

The spokesman for one major 
supplier qualified his prediction 
of firm price to “the first six 
months of 1950.” 

Nevertheless, there were sev- 


eral factors at work: Increased 
production in the U. S.; more 
efficient operation of Canadian 





‘or mm paper; and the 
sale of the New York Sun, 
which had 24,300 tons under con- 
tract for the year. 

Foreign Shipments Fall 

Canadian shipments to mar- 
kets other than the U. S. fell 
below 500,000 tons in 1949, as 
against 700,839 tons as recently 
as 1947. The British newspapers 
alone will forego ——w 
100,000 tons this year, if the 
verity program continues. lee 
while, British publishers en- 
joyed a further reduction in the 
price of newsprint produced in 
domestic mills. It is now around 
$75 a ton. 

Austrian newsprint has been 
offered recently in New York at 

a ton. 

The New York Sun’s supply 
was under contract to five com- 
panies, including one Rg 
concern. In the past year the 

paper had used only 60% c of its 
contract requirements, but news- 
print salesmen ame busy 
placing the 1950 amount with 
other customers. 

ANPA statistics showed that 
daily newspapers (they repre- 
sent 77% of total consumption 
in the U. S.) used 4,257,489 tons 
last year, 6% more than in 1948 
and 19% more than in 1947. In 
1946 the tonnage fed into news- 





Newsprint Stock Prices 
Montreal Stock Exchange quotations for leading news- 
print firm shares, this week as against January, 1949, in- 


clude: 

1949 
BI sites cons 16 
Abitibi Pfd. ........ 201% 
Betperat “A® ....... 21% 
Fraser Co. ........ 2614 
Howard Smith ..... 29%4 
ic: 2 535% 
St. Law. Corp. ...... 9 
St. Law. Pap. Ist.... 84 
St. Law. Pap. 2nd... 413% 


Now 1949 Low Div. Rate 
22% 9% “ 
22% 16 

254% 17% 200° 
25% 19 2.00° 
35% 27 2.00 
6634 45% 4.00* 
13 i jets 
86 70 6.00 
5012 3534 2.40 


MOoNTREAL CuRB EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 
7% 15% 


Anglo-Nfld. Dev. ... 
Bathurst “B” 


vows Ce ...0-... 3% 
Can. P & P Pfid...... 11 

Consolidated ....... 17% 
Maclaren .......... 3814 
| 2 2: eer 20% 


*Plus extras. 


4 Variable 


™% 3% Variable 

ao 2 aaee 
12% 9 er 
18% 1356 1.00* 
37 32 2.00* 
18 12% 1.50* 
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paper presses we 3,136,276. 

At the end of December, 
North American mills had 132,- 
004 tons on hand, compared 
with 118,141 tons at the end of 
1948. Daily ——e had 37 
day supply on a or in trans- 
it at the end of 1 as against 
oa - supply at ane same time 


All North American mills pro- 
duced in 1949 almost twice as 
much as was turned out in 1933. 
The achievement of the Ca- 
nadian mills alone last year ex- 
ceeded the forecasts made by 
the manufacturers at their an- 
nual conference with publishers 
in October. They figured on a 
totes output of 5,150,000 tons; ac- 

ually it was 5,176,327 rr 
732, 131 from Canada and 444,196 
from Newfoundland. 

Total Continental production 
in 1949 was about 4% greater 
than in 1948—a matter of 225,- 
527 tons. Last March, the Ca- 
nadian-Newfoundland ‘mills set 
a new record with 455,778 tons 
for one month. 

The prosperity of > mills 
has been reflected in the stock 
exchange quotations on pulp and 
paper shares, and the great pub- 
lic interest in them. (See chart 
elsewhere on this page). 

Forest Planting Program 

While mills were spewing out 
their miles and miles of news- 
print, eating up a cord of wood 
for each ton, the Ontario Paper 
Co. a of the Chicago 
Tribune and N 
went into action with a long- ” 
range large-scale “ind 
== management program on 

ts 72,000-acre part of Manitou- 
iin Island. 

To nee, assure a steady sup- 
ply of pulpwood for the news- 
paper’s mills at Thorold and Baie 
Comeau, the paper company be- 
gan planting more than 500,000 
white spruce trees, using ma- 
chinery which can make 8,000 
—s a day. 

uthern publishers mill 
at Coosa River will draw upon 
millions of —_ of forest lands 
covered with pine, — a 50- 
mile radius. The mpany 
a thousands of eeres it- 
sel 

Ground for the plant was 
broken April 17, 1948, with the 
promise of production in the 
Spring of 1950. The 
was three months ahead of 
schedule. The mill payroll = 
level out at about 750 
with 1,500 part-time emplo; is 
woods operations. 

A. G. Wakeman is the execu- 
tive vicepresident and general 
manager of the Coosa River 
Newsprint Co. The directors 
are: Stewart M. Chambers, 
Donald Comer, E. K. Gaylord, 
C. B. Hanson, Jr., John R. Kim: 
berly, Ernst Mahier, Thomas W. 
Martin. Edward L. Norton, Cola 
G. Parker, Roy A. Roberts, John 
F. Tims, Jr., A. G. Wakeman 
and Ralph M. Watt. 











PorTLanD, Ore.—Meier & 
Frank Co., one of the West 
Coast’s — department 


plete report of 
a National La- 
bor 





The action 
in- 


terpreted as an attempt by the cl 


store to punish the new: 
for the gubliestion of 
able a! A storm of 
broke in 
sdoptes be 
ene oo lous groups in 
by described the inci- 
are = an attack on the free 


While denying that the sud- 
den curtailment of in the 
Oregonian had an to do 
with news publication, the store 
management continued to re- 
strict its Iv g in that 
newspaper to one page for +4 
—— week. Meier Frank is 


tiser, normally carrying three 
times the volume of of the next 
sdvertising customer. 
ian Tells Read 
The Oregonian, while obvi- 
=> hurt by its loss of volume 
and not relishing its 
— involvements with a 
‘ge __—- ge aye stood 


yo e , state- 
dent nearing Fee eneral man- 
sore. recited the facts as fol- 


“So much bg discussion 
has arisen as a result of a com- 
bination yr vente involving the 
Oregonian and one of its major 
— -. ee on 

e part of the Ore an seems 
advisable. . 

“On Tuesday of last week the 
Oregonian published an ade- 
quate and impartial account of 
the findings of a National Labor 
Relations Board examiner in a 
case in which the Meier and 

Co. was charged with un- 

fair labor practices. 
“On the following day Meier 
& Frank Co. cancelled many 


iper 
ivor- 





posing has, 
reduced its advertising 
space to a _ fraction A vay 
store’s former use. & 
Co. has not dueliy in- 
formed the Oregonian of the 
Treason for this sudden and 
drastic curtailment of adver- 
tising space. 

“As a matter of traditional 
policy, the strives to 
—, “a news completely, im- 

and wi 


og The Oregonian fe 
e con- 
tinue to do so. We invite the 


— 


— t, of, those who approve 


Store Cuts 712 Pages 
After NLRB Story 








beams as 
rd Force 
The story had its genesis in sive 
a_prolo’ ged attempt the — 
clerks’ union to organize Meier Ee fe 
ank, an effort successfully Force 
resisted in the . The union _ Exceptional 
lost an NLRB election and sub- Service Award 
— preferred charges of _ on Amon G. 
wu bor rections 2 oe Carter, publisher 
the firm, including in‘ tion of the Fort 
of = Much point bm ten: Senire 
made talk opposing the tar.’ 
union 8y Aaron MM Frank, pres- pita 
en 
Release of the examiner’s 
gs was scheduled for Jan. 
six ae Se ee ae 
e egon Journal of nor of Oregon, reported the cur- 
Jan. followed tailment in his column in the 
with a more detailed story, = Salem Oregon Statesman. 
juding ani e- “ of 
Sante of the geincioais. ‘Both challenged the action as “strik 


poumepers played the story on 
e e. 

Pete next day Meier & Frank 
cancelled several advertise- 
ments in at the Oregonian. 

Full text of the findings was 
received Tuesday and the Ore- 
gonian published a resume, 
which adveleped that the firm 
had been found guilt 
eral counts but that 
talk had been held within his 
rights. This story appeared 
Wednesday morning. Early that 
day more of the store’s adver- 
tisements were withdrawn. 

The Journal ran a follow-up 
story at the end of the city run 
with an account headed “Ex- 
aminer Wo Dro Some 
a Charges.” e sto 

as carried through the cycle 
of its editions Thursday. 

By that time, Meier % Frank 
ned” cancelled out a total of 
54 advertisements of all sizes 
from the Oregonian—a total of 
1,242 column inches or roughly 

pages. Its space has been 
since restricted to one page. 
Mr. Frank declined to make any 
explanation to the Oregonian 
pom ement. Neither has he 
ined why he increased his 
spuce in the Journal. 
Store Head’s Explanation 

At first, Mr. Frank told the 
United Press that curtailment 
of space in the Oregonian was 
due to a light snow. Next day, 
when it was pointed out to him 
by other reporters that he was 
carrying advertisements on 15 
pages in the Journal, he with- 
drew the statement and substi- 
tuted one saying that — 
of advertising L the firm had 
nothing to do with news publi- 
cation. 

To another reporter he spoke 
vaguely of experimenting with 
“new techniques in advertis- 
ing.” When asked why these 
techniques required junking of 
7% pages of ads already in 
type, he declined to pursue the 
question. 

In a public statement, Mr. 
Frank said “the news and edi- 
torial policies of newspapers 
have no effect on the policies of 
Meier & Frank Co. and further 


Meier & Frank Co. does not rec 


participate in politics.” 
The matter broke into the 


pen at the week-end when 
Charles A. Sprague, ex-Gover- 





ing a blow at one of the most 
— items in the American 
eritage, freedom of the press.” 

The Democratic Central Com- 
mittee of Multnomah County 
followed with a resolution com- 
mending the gonian for 
“courageous” printing of the 
full facts, despite “advertising 
reprisals” 
press freedom. They averred 
that Meier & Frank’s action 
bon ge be seized upon in sup- 

rt of the oft-repeated charges 
That big advertisers control the 
press. 

The Central Labor Council 
(AFL) turned its fire on the 
store in two —— -worded 
resolutions, unanimously —. 
ed. Both commended the Ore- 


ry gonian, and declared that eco- 


nomic pressure to influence or 
modify the reporting of the 
news is “an attack on a free 
press that strikes at the very 
root of democratic, , government 
and a free socie' 

Unions Adopt Resolution 


One resolution, sponsored by 
a Pressmen’s Union 
stated: 


“If a newspaper is to function 
properly, it is morally bound 
to publish all news of interest 
to the community it serves. If 
it fails in its responsibility, it 
fails in its duty to the public 
and it fails in its duty to the 
advertiser.” 

The Portland Newspaper 
Guild, embracing employes both 
of the Oregonian and Journal, 
deplored the “use of economic 
pressure” on the Oregonian by 
Meier & Frank Co. and asserted 
that “news suppressed or 
warped to please an advertiser 
is at news.” 

A threat of economic power 
by an advertiser against a 
newspaper is a danger not only 
to the newspaper directly af- 
fected,” said the guild resolu- 
tion, “but also to all others in 
the area beyond.” 

The Oregonian was strongly 
commended for fairly and com- 
pletely reporting the news. 
Oregon newspapers were join- 
<= similar comments. 

any letters commending the 
Sr st policy were being 
ved at the newspaper, in- 
cluding one with a check for 
a e check was returned 
_—— of the man- 
coumell 
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Hearst and Carter 


He Get Aviation Awards 


Two newspaper publishers 
received special reco; ition 
butions to 


week for their con 
aviation. 


William Randolph Hearst was 
given the 10th annual Frank M. 
Hawks Memorial Award of 
American Legion Air Service 
Post 501 “for outstanding con- 
tributions to aviation in Amer- 


— Carter of the Fort 
Worth (Pex) Star-Telegram 
was the recipient of the Air 
Force meces tional Service 
Award, the civilian equivalent 
of the Ce» Distin ed 
Service Medal. 


Frank Mason 
Buys Weekly 


The lure of printer’s ink re- 
turned Frank Mason, — 
foreign correspondent and 
ident of the International —_ 
Service, to his first love last 
week when he bought a weekly 
newspaper, the Loudoun News 
of Leesburg, Va. 

With the Loudoun News, an 
ABC weekly with about 3,400 
circulation, was sold the Lou- 
doun Press job printing plant, 
which does con: derable work 
for trade associations in Wash- 
— 35 miles away. 

Colonel Mason bought a home 
near Leesburg when Col. Frank 
Knox brought him to the Navy 
Department in April, 1941 to 
organize the newly-created Of- 
fice of Public Relations for the 
Navy. He served three and one- 
half years as Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of the Navy. 

Colonel Mason began _ 
newspaper career with 
Milwaukee Sentinel in 1909, 
moved on to the Ohio State 
Journal, and wong was an editor 
of the American Boy Magazine. 
He spent 14 years as vicepresi- 
dent of the National Broadcast- 


and for defense of ica 


ing Co. 

Since the war, he has oper- 
ated his own book publishing 
company, Fireside Press of 
Philadelphia, which brought out 
such books as “Behind the Iron 
Curtain,” by Geo 


“The Epic of 

John T. n; “Lost Illusion,” 

by Freda Utley, and the con- 

troversial Goebbels’ Diaries. 
Colonel Mason tives at the 

Rise Carlton in New York City. 
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N. Y. Sun Reached Its Peak 
Under Dewart, Says Craig 


Chief Editorial Writer Declares 
“We Never Hauled Down Flag’ 


By James E. Craig 


Chief Editorial Writer, The Sun 


Members of the —_ of the 
Sun are learning afresh what 
they already knew—that obit- 
uary notices make inful 
reading. For the sad solace of 
kind words they are deeply ap- 
preciative. But surely they 
may be pardoned for 

that various commentators h 
not said many things that are 
not true. 

It is pleasant, for example, to 
be reminded of the yi ey a 
of Charles A. Dana. (Th 
en Age of myth and Sou ih 
always in the past, never in the 

resent.) It is less pleasant to 

ear it implied that though 
there were giants in those days, 

the present generation derived 
its ancestry from Lilliput. Or 
that Mr. Dana was followed by 
a throng of parricides. Or that 
what he built, his successors 
undermined and destroyed. 

Most of the current comment 
has included references to the 
Sun’s peak under Mr. Dana. It 
never reached its peak either of 
hg or of prosperity under 

Dana. Its greatest fame as 

“the newspaperman’s news- 

paper,” came under the editor- 

ship of o late Edward P. 

Mitchell, Dana’s chief edi- 

torial aan and his succes- 
sor as editor. 

Peak Under Dewarts 

As for its peak of prosperity, 
that came neither in the time 
of Dana nor in that of Mitchell, 
nor in that of Frank A. Munsey, 
but in that of the late William 

Dewart and his sons lliam 
T. Dewart, Jr. and Thomas W. 
Dewart—in the years after Mr. 
Munsey’s death in 1925. Its 
peak of gross revenue came un- 
der President Thomas W. De- 
wart. 

Let it never be said that any 
loyal son of the Sun’ would 
willingly seek to pluck a single 
leaf from the laurels of Charles 
Anderson Dana. It was he who 
first made us great. He was a 
Titan in the heyday of personal 
journalism. With or without a 
newspaper, his rank among the 
nation’s most illustrious citi- 
zens could not have been chal- 
lenged. 

e was a fighter; his weapon 
was the battle-axe, not the ra- 
pier. But although he was Boss 
and everybody knew it, he was 
never a lone wolf. He had a 
genius for ae the right 
= i — them for the wars, 

ing em into the fray 
a Tet. ng them carry out their 
several assignments. 

If the general public gave to 
him rsonal credit for their 
mightiest feats, he didn’t Foy 
that and neither did ey. 
Theirs was the rule of the 


Three Musketeers—One for All 
and All for One. So it came 
about that many a noble stroke 
— to him actually was 
dealt by another. 

It is interesting to note, for 
example, that in a book called 
“Casual Essays ot The Sun,” 
published -_ 1905, more than 
half of the 
written es Dana 
veeey retir very many 
after death in 1897. Indub- 
itable as were his w- 
ers, he was never so t in 
the management of the jewel- 
hilted sword as was either 





most 
widely reprinted editorial ever 
ublished “Is There a Santa 
laus”, who for some 40 years 
contributed the Sun’s edi- 
torial page. 
Dana’s Chief Legacy 
i 's chief legacy to his 
jo journalistic heirs was the 
of rope See that gathered 
around his name. Some of those 
same heirs have survived — 
almost to the present day. 
Mitchell was still around # ... 
the pre: writer came to the 


Sun’s editorial page. Harold 
M. Anderson, ter of the fa- 
mous editorial “Lind th Flies 
Alone”, the writer’s lecessor 


as chief editorial writer, served 
his cubship in the last Dana 
days and helped cover the 
Spanish War in 1898. Frank M. 

Brien, latest in the line of 
our three great editors—the 
others being Dana and Mitchell 
—came to the Sun from the 
Herald, where he had won a 
Pulitzer prize for editorial writ- 
ing. Keats Speed, our last 
Executive Editor, overlapped 
ary © the same period. 

If Mr. Dana was a great edi- 
tor, he was also a great man 
of business. When he bought 
the Sun in 1868, its daily cir- 
culation hovered between 50,- 

and 60,000. Four years 
later, it had grown to about 
100,000. In 1875 it was in the 
neighborhood of 120,000. But it 
did not rise to the mark of 
200,000 until long after his 


leath. 

In 1921, five years after Mr. 
Munsey bought the paper, the 
avera ass daily circulation stood 
at 182,279 copies. By 1926, the 
first year of Mr. Dewart’s lead- 
ership, it had climbed to 254,- 
189. Fiveyears later, it was 298,- 
791. In 1936 (at 3 —* copy) 


a 
twithstanding the explana- 
tion of of Publisher Thomas W. 
, that rising production 
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ons were |; 
had 


costs and declining revenues 
had caused the sale of the Sun, 
a great many volun’ 
nosticians have been 
world what ailed us. 
been 


ing in a past that had vanished, 
that we never conducted “cru- 
sades,” and so on. 
Not Remiss in Crusades 

To any reasonable charge of 
conservatism the newspaper 

could make no denial. But if 
in itself conservatism is a 
blight, its incidence must be 


con- 


e facts refute the ¢c le 

that “the Sun has been re 
with respect to crusades. *With- 
in the past year one crusade, 
against — on the waterfront, 
brought Pulitzer prize to 

Reporter Ma ‘lalcolm Johnson. An- 
other on housing and slum 
clearance has been waged in 
our news and editorial columns 
for several years. Incidentally, 
the Sun was first in the field 
against wastage of water. 

Distinctions which have come 
in recent years to this ~ A 
paper and the members of 
staff have been ew in 


rett Winter received nationwide 
acclaim in 1949 for editing “the 
best real te page in er- 


the theatrical pu 
ariety and Billoo, 
have more than once listed 
Ward Morehouse as tops among 
dramatic critics. Henry Mc- 
Bride, art critic, Franklin 
Bruns, philately editor, Edith 
Barber of the food page, Robert 
Mountsier of the department of 
aviation news, have all been 
singled out for distinction in 


ica.” 
Recent, 
lications, 


their several fields. Within the 


period of the present manage- 
ment the Sun received from 
the School of Journalism of 
Missouri University its gold 
medal for distinguished jour- 
nalistic service. 

Awards for Promotion 


Eprror & PUBLISHER has given 
to the Sun top awards for news- 
paper promotion and for the 
Sun’s Data Book. George So- 
kolsky has been one of the na- 
tion’s most frequently quoted 
columnists. ral = = 
ment of spo 
highly cane. *) 8 ~ mar- 
ket quotations and financial 
pages were generally reckoned 
as outstanding. 

Its general manager, Edwin 
Ss. Friendly, is president of the 
American Newspaper Pub’ 
——- He has held 
high res in the Fifth Avenue 
Association, the ” mecatwer As- 
sociation, the Advertising Coun- 
cil, the Better Business 


ers 





James E. Craig 


mittee in Charge of the Bureau 
of Advertisi: rm the a for 
=, years. Gilbert T. ‘ead oe 
_ —_ been a wor le 
national and 


among 
international advertising asso- 
ciations. 

The spirit of loyalty to their 
paper among the men and wo- 
men who have made the Sun 

always been hi To be 
a Sun worker was in itself an 
— Never in wl oa} 
great newspaper 
— played a small 
part. People of ail de d 
worked and —te ed together. 
ole dienity ¢ nity of enternal @ spear 

g' 0: appear- 

ance. Our news room was about 
as noisy as the counting house 
of a well conducted bank. 


be enforced; it was habitual, 
something taken for granted. 
But the office boy who said 
“Mister” when he entered the 
office of the — of the edi- 
torial page just as likely 
to say, “Hi, Jim?” when he met 
that same editor in a corridor. 
To the best of knowledge and 
belief, Keats S was the 
only man about the place 
whom none ever spoke to by 
his given name. But that was 
a distinction which came from 
the man himself, not from any 
sense of kowtowing. 
- To close this article where it 
began, the simple truth about 
the sale of the Sun needs but 
be stated to dispel all the 
cloudy speculations which have 
been advanced. The Sun was 
not sold to the World-Telegram 
because of internal ineptitude, 
but because of factors beyond 
its control. It had become evi- 
dent that New York would not 
give adequate — to two 
afternoon newsp » the Sun 
and the World:T Te egram, draw- 
ing from much the same 
of readers and advertisers. High 
costs, high taxes and declining 
revenue made sale of the Sun 
advisable, leaving y+ the World- 
Telegram and Sun its good will 
and good wishes. 

If Scnmentators need a scape- 





and was Chairman of the Com- 


figure 
hauled down our flag. 








More Editorial Vigor 
Urged to Clear ‘Smog’ 


By Campbell Watson 


Coronapo, Calif—Aggressive 
steps to rid newspapers of a 
smog which has befouled noses 
for news were urged in the 
California Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association convention mes- 
sage of the retiring president, 
Lowell Jessen. 

Improved editorial vigor is 
the basic cure for this smog, 
declared the publisher of the 
Turlock Journal. He listed’ five 
basic steps which would pro- 
vide corrections on the local, 
state and national fronts. 

“An _ over-hanging smog of 
critical distrust and inertia im- 
Poses a troublesome atmosphere 
upon all of us,” 
“But many of our d Ities 
trace back to our own door- 
steps. For many of us are so 
engrossed in incidental prob- 
lems of publication that we 
overlook many of the funda- 
mental concepts and reasons 
for the existence of our news- 
papers. 

“Some of us spend up to 90% 
of our time trying to make 
ends meet. We get lost in de- 
tails .of keeping our business 
functioning. We spend as little 
as 10% of our time developing 
the rudiments of good news- 
papering—of digging below the 
surface for news; of wa 
war on 2 deadly apathy whi 
yields to the false glamour of 
foreign philosophies; of giving 
our readers a better under- 
standing why, as we've ud- 
ly proclaimed in National News- 
tow is the k ye Beis 

Ww e key to th 
liberties.’ ‘i sie 


“If we turn this situation 


completely around and spend 
90% of our time improving 
the editorial a iveness and 
effectiveness of our ne pers, 
we won’t need more 
than 10% of our time on the 
defense.” 


5 Steps Suggested 

Mr. Jessen suggested: 

1—Seek accrediting of week- 
ly newspapers and of CNPA 
General Manager John B. Long 
at the state capitol. 

2—Intensive development of 
the annual Stanford Mid-Year 
Conference — “ 
principal means of informin 
our members of studies of edi- 
— apron, community 

ices of newspapers, re- 

search, and evaluation of news- 
Papers in community, state and 
nation.” 

3—Consideration of a state- 
wide seminar for editors and 
publishers, which could be com- 
bined with a statewide Colo- 
rado Plan conference with na- 
— and international author- 


4—Encouragement of the 
Colorado Plan program among 
association units. 

5—Active participation in the 
National Editorial Association 
pilgrimage to Plymouth Rock in 
June. 

(The Colorado Plan is a pro- 


10 


gram of quarterly sessions be- 
tween editors and public-spir- 
ited citizens in varied lines of 


has operated four years und 
the Colorado Editorial Advis- 
ory Board. Houston br sonra of 
the Littleton Independent is a 
founding father.) 


Purpose of Pilgrimage 
In_ advocating “thoughtful 
consideration of active partici- 
er as a group or as 


pared the conditions occasion- 
ing the Plymouth Rock pilgrim- 
age to those prevailin: 
editors in  pre-Revolutionary 
War days. 

“This pilgrimage,” he _ said, 
“is for the purpose of ‘re-living 
those inspiring events which 
played an important part in the 
early life of our country, and 
reaffirming our faith in the 
ideals of liberty and justice 
upon which this nation was 
founded.’ It was enthusiastic- 
ally endorsed by sincere editors 
from all over the nation who 
are deeply concerned about 
trends in our country. They 
exhibited the same concern as 
did editors of small weeklies 
in pre - Revolutionary days 
whose editorial discussion of 
the John Peter Zenger case 
sparked a controversy on hu- 
man rights which ended in the 
Declaration of Independence.” 

Mr. Jessen expressed his as- 
surance of the fundamental 
soundess of the CNPA. He also 
ee that, —_ te Se Me 

anging smog 0! ica S- 
trust,” he believes California 
newspapers are among the best 
in the nation. 

Nomination of Lawrence A. 
Freeman, publisher, Delano 
Record, was before the CNPA’s 
62nd annual convention. He is 
slated to succeed Mr. Jessen as 
president. 

Clarence H. Hoiles, Santa Ana 
Register, is the nominee for 
first vicepresident. He is the 
son of R. C. Hoiles, of Hoiles 
Newspapers, publishing seven 
newspapers in five states. 

Stanley T. Wilson, Mill Valley 
Record, has been named for 
second vicepresident and Carl 
P. Miller, Covina Argus-Cour- 
ier, for secretary-treasurer. 

2 Double-Winners 

Two double-winners were re- 
vealed with presentation of 15 
cups for newspaper excellence. 

The Monterey Peninsula Her- 
ald, published by Allen Griffin, 
captured the best front page 
cup awarded by the Wall Street 
Journal and the best special 
edition trophy offered by Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Co. 

The Covina Argus - Citizen 
won Sigma Delta Chi’s award 
for general excellence in the 
weeklies division and the best 
weekly front page prize offered 
by the ngeles Times. Its 
publisher is Carl Miller, a past 
national president of Sigma 


among 
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of the St. Louis (Mo.) Star- 





Times, prepared this chart which 


shows that the rise in advertising 


volume in newspapers, 1941-49, closely parallels the rise in 1914-20. 
“It is interesting,” he says, “to see the similarity of pattern... . 
The parallel stops with the dip experienced in 1921—a recovery 
took place in the early ‘20s and then newspaper linage held above 
normal for eight years. It may be that the volume of advertising 
will establish a plateau at present levels and hold above normal 


for some years; however, this 


is by no means a prediction.” 





Delta Chi and also publisher of 
the Pacific Coast Edition, Wall 
Street Journal. 

Announcement of the win- 
ners in the contests, which 
drew 248 entries, was made by 
Elystus Hayes, co - publisher, 
San Jose Mercury Herald and 
News, chairman of the awards 
committee. 

The Temple City Times, pub- 
lished by Ralph er, re- 
ceived the “Outstanding Dis- 
tinguished Community Service” 
trophy granted by Foote, Cone 
& Belding for what the judges 
descrii as “a splendid ex- 
ample of a planned year ‘round 
program for community devel- 
opment.” 

The Santa Rosa Press-Demo- 
crat was second in this classi- 
fication, one of four not divided 
into daily and weekly classifi- 
cations. The Burlingame Ad- 
vance was third. 

Sigma Delta Chi’s trophy in 
the dailies division went to the 
San Rafael Independent-Jour- 
nal, published by Roy A. 
Brown, past president both of 
the and of the CNPA. 
The Redwood City Tribune was 
second and the Sacramento 
Union was third. 

Trophy recipients, with daily 
winners named first and week- 
lies second in all dual events, 
follow: 

Best front page: Monterey 
Peninsula Herald, Covina Ar- 
gus-Citizen. 

Best editorial page: Redwood 
City Tribune, Yucaipa News. 


Outstanding Distinguished 
Community Service: Temple 
Citu Times. 

Best special edition: Monter- 


ey Peninsula Herald, Pacific 
Palisades Palisadian. 

Best newspaper promotion: 
San Diego Tribune-Sun, Lom- 


Record. 
Best spot news picture: San 
Diego Union, 


Best woman’s page: Van Nuys 
s. 


ews. 
Best typography: Exeter Sun. 
Best commercial printing: 
La Mesa Intercity Press. 
General excellence: San Ra- 
fael Independent-Journal, Co- 
vina Argus-Citizen. 


s 

New ABC Members 

New members of the Audit 
Bureau of tions are: 
Dailies—Belvidere (Tll.) Repub- 
lican, Columbia (Tenn.) Herald, 
Pampa (Tex.) News, and Truro 
(N. S.) News; weeklies—Cam- 
rose (Ata.) Canadian, 
(Wash.) Gazette - Commoner, 
Muskogee (Okla.) County News, 
Torrington (Wyo.) Te m, 
and Wapello (Ida.) Republican. 


McElroy Takes 
ANA Media Post 


Appointment of M. L. Mc- 
Elroy as vicepresident of the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers was anno an. 18 
by Paul B. West, president. 

Mr. McElroy, who is now 
with Cluett, Pea & 9 
Inc., will head the media and 

department of ANA, 
starting Feb. 1. He succeeds 
John F. Kurie, who resigned. 

Among the specific assign- 
ments Mr. McElroy will take 
on, Mr. West said, is the study 
of magazine audiences proposed 
by the ANA Magazine Steering 
Committee. 

Before his connection with 
Cluett, Peabody, Mr. McElroy 
served for five years with the 
War Production Board and _ its 
preceding organizations. Earlier 
he was a staff member of the 
Millers’ National Federation in 
Chicago, and with Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana) as manager of 
the sales research department. 
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Page-Cost Drops After Year 
With Cold Type and Offset © 


29%, Decline on Yale Daily News 
Puts It on Par with Letterpress 
By Michael Suisman 


Associate Editor, Yale 


New Haven, Conn.— When 
newspaper page-costs plummet 
29% in 13 months of printing, a 
few publishers might take note. 
But when the decrease is found 
in the books of the first daily 
newspaper to use a combination 
of photo-offset printing with 
Vari-type, then the decline in 
costs should have broader in- 
terest. 

The Yale Daily News, — 
a university community of 10,- 
‘000, has employed this process 
since September, 1948. The drop 
in page-costs was evident by 

December. 

For several reasons, this re- 
port should be of particular in- 
terest to the publishers of small 
newspapers. For the small 
eee, the News has found 


The equipment costs far less 
than letterpress equipment. 

Page-costs will be consider- 
ably below those of comparable 
letterpress costs. 

In certain respects, notably 
the use of photographs, the 
product is superior. 

To understand the meaning of 
the 29% figure, it is necessary 
to delineate the history of the 
process at the News. 

Reasons for Change 

In the summer of 1948, the 
editors negotiated to purch 
the photographic, ao = 

Vari-type equipment needed to 
oy the tabloid newspaper. 

is move came after many 
years’ association with a com- 
mercial printer in New Taacen. 
‘The purchase was made for va- 
— ——— 

eater independence 
and flexib! 7 in publishing. 

2. In the hopes that printing 
— yg be cut sopra. 
ossibility of 
ly “improv ng the appearance of 

e paper. 

4. The chance to lessen the 

bm needed produce the 


‘News. 

5. The opportunity for Yale 
undergraduates to learn the 
publishing business as well as 
the new process itself. 

The News published 180 times 
during the 1948-49 school year. 
During that time, it felt its 
growing pains. 

Page Costs Shot Up 

Chief among the pains was 
the page-cost figure. It was $8 
to $10 higher than comparable 
letterpress costs in New Haven. 
It is the opinion of this writer 
that the increase was due chiefly 
to experimentation. Labor costs 
were and are big expenditures; 
an enormous amount was spent 
on overtime pay. Experiments 


ase are over. The e 


Daily News 


had to be made in paper, ink, 
chemicals, film, etc. 

Beside costs, the physical ap- 
pearance of the paper was dis- 
appointing. Pages were some- 
times smudgy and seldom Rs; 
cise. Often the paper reached 
subscribers late. 

The difficulties stemmed from 
two causes. The tors were 
new to the business and could 
not draw upon a backlog of 
publishing know-how. And sec- 
ondly, no one had yet tried pub- 
lishing a daily newspaper by 
the Vari-type photo-set process. 

In September, 1949, the plant 
and equipment were | to 
the Eastern Press, a New Haven 
firm. For the past four months 
this company has printed the 
News and done commnenelal job 
work on the equipment. 

By December, several trends 
could be noted, most important 
of which was the page-cost fig- 
ure. It was 29% below last 
year’s figure and on a par with 
the lowest figure a New Haven 
non-union printer could offer 
for a letterpress job. (Em- 
ployes at the News are not 
unionized. ) 


Continued Decline Foreseen 


All indications a to a con- 
tinued decline pag 
Most of the e erimental costs 


= 
ployes have stendily creased 
their efficiency but have not yet 
reached their peaks. A better 
coordination between copy room 
and composing room has been 
effected. 

Specifically, three segments 
of the process are still abnor- 
mally expensive: overtime pay, 
collating and headsetting. 

Page-costs will continue to 
decline as the overtime pay ap- 
proaches nearer and nearer 
zero. The cost of collating is 
almost as far out of line as the 





overtime . After the tab- 
loid has ie folded once by 
Cost: $28,000 


When the Yale Daily News 
shifted to offset it was estim- 
ated the investment in equip- 
ment would run to $21,000. 
Actually, it was approximately 
$28,000, as follows: 

3 Varityper machines, with 
type fonts, $7,900; press and 
camera, $11,600; folding ma- 
chine, $1,000; installation, 
$1,000; proof press and type 
for heads, $1,500; miscellan- 
eous, $4,000. 


mation, the inside pages must 
be inserted in proper order. 
Five students do this by hand. 
Several collating machines are 
in the making and their use 
should cut page-costs further. 

The third major cost is that of 
setting headlines, which is also 
done by hand. No solution is 
in sight, although here also the 
cost is disproportionate for the 
scale of operations. 

Various other criteria may 
now be applied to the process. 
The general appearance of the 
product is somewhat below its 
letterpress predecessor. The 
Vari-type faces do not yield the 
same bold image that the line 
slugs did. Nor are words spaced 
as regularly, for easier reading. 
But the initial grayness of the 
page has been cleared and the 
News now has almost all the 
Vari-type faces it needs. It must 
be said that readers and adver- 
tisers accepted the “New Look” 
almost immediately and without 
complaint. 

20% More Pictures 

Special mention must be made 
of news pictures. The process 
facilitates their use both for 
time and cost (halftones are 
made for a fraction of former 
cost). The News employed 20% 
more pictures this fall than it 
did three years ago. Their 

sharpness has been generally 
better and _ several Iftones 
have been reproduced with 
striking clarity. The speed of 
reproduction was proven when 
three pictures of the first half 
of the Yale-Harvard game were 
printed in an Extra, on the 
streets 32 minutes after the final 
— 


hi = a ag f fie maby tn di 
g panda. of fle n . 
play verti adver- 


tisers are Often ihe use of 
halftones and line cuts at no 
additional cost. Ads can have 

art work done on them 
with little advance notice or ex- 
tra expense. Because the ads 
are “pasted — unusual 
lepeule are ble. 

The editors had "hoped that 
the process would afford greater 
flexibility of publication, but so 
far this hope has not been real- 
ized. Decisions on story dead- 
lines and number of my _ 
issue have been close 
stricted. The financial St bility 
of the venture is at least par- 
tially dependent upon commer- 
cial job printing. The fruits of 
independency have not shown 
themselves as yet. 

It was hoped that the process 
would lower the production 
time of putting out the News 
each day. In the fall of 1948, 
the time consumed was far 
greater than before. But even 
for the fact that printing and 
writing are now accomplished 
in the same builuing, there is 
no appreciable time-saving. 

As was predicted, Yale under- 


(Conti d on page 52) 
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Opelousas Offset 
Daily in 1lth Year 
OpeLousas, La.—The Daily 
World is in its 11th year of 
publication by hot metal-offset, 
with eeding 


tion exc: 
: Commenting on the Glade- 
water (Tex.) Daily Mirror’s 


abandonment of offset (E&P, 
Dec. 10, 1949, page 12), World 
Editor John R. lethwaite 
said: “We have found rr - 
eminently fine method of 
ducing a small town ails. Pye 
can, with a minimum of dead- 
line shuffling, handle a circula- 
tion up to 15,000 with ease. L 
have put out editions up to 44 
pages in one day, from 8 a.m. 
itting the street at 3 p.m.” 
The World uses regular ma- 
chine composition and makes 
offset plates from proof. Costs, 
according to the editor, “closely 
parallel those of other dailies 
of comparable size in this area, 
yet we use such a profusion of 
pits that the cost to them 
producing a paper jike ours 
woul be outrageous.” 


n 











Smoke, Drink 
Ads Subjected 
To Close Study 


WasuHIncton — Liquor and 
cigaret advertising are being 
subjected to special surveys by 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

Legislation is pending before 
Congress to bar alcoholic bever- 
age copy from media moving in 
interstate commerce and the 
anti-cigaret groups are eyeing 
the progress with a view to 
sponsoring similar bans, 

Radio ads for liquor are being 
given special attention, FTC re- 
veals in its annual report to 
Congress and it is that type of 
Promotion which has the par- 
ticular interest of the Alcohol 
Administration. However, all 
types of liquor copy are being 

assembled for special study 
and appraisal, with a view to 

ng in all instances 
= the statute appears to be 
ola 


Surveillance by the trade 
co! on over advertising 
copy is not new. It began in 
1929, at which time it was lim- 
ited to magazines and newspa- 
Pers, and it was expanded in 
1934 to cover commercial radio 
continuities, and in 1939 to in- 
— So catalogs and 
oreign language newspapers. 
Television has been ~aheened 
only since 1948. The liquor and 
cigaret ad studies are described 
as “special projects.” 

The commission requires some 
newspapers and magazines to 
submit copies on a continuous 
basis, explaining that there has 
been a persistently questionable 
character reflected in the paid 
space, but most papers are asked 
to send not more than three 
copies each year, on a staggered 
Publication date basis. 

During the past year, the 
commission procured 1,890 edi- 
tions of representative newspa- 
pers of established general cir- 
culation and 1,249 editions of 
magazines and farm journals. In 
these media, 285,924 advertise- 
ments were examined, of which 
13,536 were noted as containing 
representations that appeared to 
warrant investigation. 

_If it appears to the commis- 
sion that a published advertise- 
ment may false or mislead- 
ing, the advertiser is contacted 
and a request is made for a sam- 
ple of the advertised product. 
Then a list of the claims that ap- 
pear to be false or misleading is 
sent to the advertiser and he is 
invited to furnish scientific sup- 
port of his claims. If FTC is not 
satisfied, formal proceedings are 


instituted. 

The commissioners reported 
to Congress that publishers and 
broadcasters “generally have in- 
dicated a desire to aid in the 
elimination of false and mis- 
leading advertising.” 


7 
Ryan on This Week 
Granville C. Ryan, formerly 
with Liberty Magazine, has 
joined the sales staff of This 
Week Magazine, in Detroit, 
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WALDORF RECEPTION IN THE MICHIGAN MANNER 


Booth Newspapers and Detroit (Mich.) News gave a party in honor of their new eastern advertising 


office manager, A. H. Kuch, on Jan. 


—Ral 








D. R. Merrill, left. general manager of the Detroit News, is host to 
Harold S. Barnes, director of the Bureau of Advertising, and Jacob 
Albert. promotion manager of the News. 





D. E. Moran Appointed 


By Shannon Associates 


D. E. Moran has been appoint- 
ed vicepresident and a director 
of Shannon & Associates, Inc., 
newspaper rep- 
resentatives, it 
is announced by 
Cc. G. Shannon, 
president. 

Mr. Moran 
was, from its in- 
ception, an ex- 
ecutive of the 
American News- 
paper Advertis- 
ing. Network, 
being active 
both in the sale 
of national ad- 
vertising and as 
director of publisher relations. 

Shannon & Associates, Inc. 
was formerly Lorenzen & 
Thompson, Inc. The firm is ap- 
proaching its 30th year in busi- 
ness. Moran will be in the 
New York office. 


N. C. Weeklies Use 


Little Free Material 

A study of North Carolina 
weeklies shows that editors 
make little use of “canned“ ma- 
terial, such as clipsheets, news 
releases, mats, and publicity 
sent out by advertising agencies 
and institutions. 

The study, made by George 
L. Abernethy and Broo 
Anderson under a_ grant-in-aid 
from Davidson College, arrived 
at the same conclusion as one 
— did on South Dakota week- 

ies. 





Moran 


ANA Study Analyzes 
Magazine Circulations 

A report designed as a basic 
guide for advertisers’ use in 
their evaluation of magnzine 
circulations was issued this 
week by tue Magazine “‘“ering 
Committee of the Association 
of National Adveriisers. The 
study, “Magazine Circulation 
Analysis, 1937-1948”, covers 45 
consumer publications, three 
“groups” and six farm journals. 

Included in the data is the 
net paid average circulation for 
each magazine during the peri- 
od covered, as well as the por- 
tion of the circulation credited 
to subscription sales, newsstand 
sales, boy sales, and bulk sales. 
In addition, subscription sales 
are broken down to show the 
amount attributed to “mail— 
direct to publisher”, through 
catalogs, from the publishers 
own field selling staff, from 
independent subscription sales- 
men, from schools, churches, 
etc. “The value of circulation 
may be increased or diminished 
according to the methods used 
to produce it,” it was pointed 
out by the committee chairman, 
Ben R. Donaldson, director of 
advertising, Ford Motor Co. 

s 


Help Handicapped 

, Ga. — The Griffin 
Daily News has received an 
American Legion citation com- 
mending it, Publisher Quimby 
Melton, Sr. and Editor Quimby 
Melton, Jr. for a. 
hiring more and assisting more 
handicapped persons than any 
industry in the state. 


13 at the Waldorf-Astoria. In receiving line were: Left to right 
ph H. g ger of Booth Newspapers: Mr. Kuch: W. E. Scripps, president of 
Detroit News: W. S. Gilmore, editor of the News; and E. R. Chapman, manager of Grand Ri 


apids Press. 


RIT to Establish 


Offset Laboratory 

Rocuester, N. Y.—Establish- 
ment of a $250,000 laboratory 
for experimentation and training 
for four-color web offset press 
operations was announced this 
week by Dr. Mark Ellingson, 
president of Rochester 





tute 

of Technology. 
The laboratory will become a 
new division of RIT’s publish- 


ing and printing department. 
The new division will set up 
in collaboration with American 
Type Founders Co. and more 
than 20 printing and_ supply 
houses. Focal point will be a 
four-color Webendorfer offset 
press, provided by ATF. 
Experiments in photo-type- 
setting, deadline studies and 
materials testing will be made 
on the RIT student paper, Sprit. 


‘Advertising Week’ 
Is Promoted Heavily 


Los ANGELES—The first an- 
nual observance of Advertising 
Recognition Week in Southern 
California was the basis for an 
intensive selling job to the pub- 
lic on the vital role advertising 
plays in present-day life. 

Sparked by the Los Angeles 
Advertising Club and the 
Southern California Advertising 
Agencies Association, the story 
of how advertising raises the 
standard of living, brings goods 
to all at the lowest possible 
cost, and makes other contribu- 
tions to good living was told at 
civic gatherings, in print, and 
on billboards and via _ radio. 
Large-space advertising was do- 
nated by the five metropolitan 
newspapers to call public atten- 
tion to the period. 


s 

w s ’ 

Big Ones’ Planned 

Astoria, Ore.—The Astorian- 
Budget’s “Golden 50 Empire 
Edition” will be published Feb. 
27. The production department 
is experimenting with the use 
of gold ink to carry out the 
“golden 50”, theme. a 


Two Rivers, Wis.—The Re- 
porter will publish a “Half 
Century of Progress” edition 
Jan. 31. Extra copies will be 
available for mailing. 
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dohnny on the Spot 





AANR Movie Stresses 
Newspapers As Basic 


By George A. Brandenburg 


Cuicaco—The increasing pro- 
ductivity of newspaper adver- 
tising as an economical medium 
to boost sales under the banner 
of “All Business Is Local” is 
stressed in the new -~" 
“Johnny On The Spot,” a 
minute sound color him, Snich 
had its premiere showing here 
Jan. 17 fore more than 
150 newspaper representatives, 
— executives and guests. 
The picture, produced the 
Chicago chapter of the er- 
ican Association of Newspaper 
Representatives, commemorates 
the versary of the 
local chapter and tells the story 
of how newspaper representa- 
tives function in behalf of their 
individual papers and the in- 
dustry as a whole. 
Appeals to 3 Groups 

The film was planned to ap- 
peal to three different a 
ence groups: (1) advertising 
agency and national advertiser 
representing the 
buyers of advertising; (2) news- 
paper executive, the sellers of 
advertising, backed up by their 
special representatives; (3) stu- 
dents of journalism, commerce 
or business administration 
courses in universities and col- 


leges. 

Basically, ey the pic- 
ture is aimed .at the Fe of 
advertising, design to re- 
affirm their belie fe the con- 
tinued use of newspaper ad- 
vertising and to persuade them 
to reconsider newspapers as 
their primary and continuing 
basic medium, - they are not 
=, doing s 

The film , ad John Doe, a 
newspaper representative, who 
receives a letter his pu 
lisher, stating the “honeymoon” 
is over, voicing the necessity 
for selling instead of order- 
taking, “in other — Johnny, 
you’re on the spot 

By Does His Stuff ” 

means of a letter to the 

m=. ¥.., Johnny Doe puts re- 
verse English on the publisher’s 
challenge, pointing out that Mr. 
Representative is “Johnny on 
the Spot,” ready to be of serv- 
ice to the publisher and to ad- 

vertisers in providing et 
saaane information on 
newspaper’s market, which is 
——, changing. 

. typical situations in his 

reply, ohn Doe hammers home 

the potent reasons for using 
newspaper advertising, stress- 
ing the major advantages of the 
medium, complete with success 
stories, case histories and mar- 
ket information. He closes b: 
quoting well-known person 
ities in the advertising business 
on aR value ¢ Ry ny ads. 


Featured in the film are sev- 
eral es representatives, 
drawn b: for appearance 


in the movie, and eight Chicago 


agency space buyers and of 
vertising managers. The latte 

group are “starred” in the pro- 
duction and received “Oscars” 
at the premiere showing, pre- 


sented by President E. POL 
Roscher, St. Louis (Mo.) Post- 
Dispatch. 


Eight Receive Awards 

The agency-advertiser “stars” 
receiving awards were George 
ro, J._ Walter Thompson 

Russ Van Gunten, Foote, 
Cone & Belding; Otto Stadel- 
man, Needham, Louis & Brorby, 
Inc.; me Gamble, Leo Burnett 
Co., Inc.; George McGivern, 
Grant Advertising, Inc.; — 
Hakewill, Roche, Williams 
Cleary, Ine.; Don’ Smith, - #.. 
tising director, Wilson & Co., 
and Wesley I. Nunn, adverti: 
ing manager, Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana. 

Speaking for the producers, 
Paul Dowty, head of Pilot Pro- 
ductions, told of some “behind- 
the-scenes” incidents in connec- 
tion with the filming of the 

movie, such as the camera 
“freezing” on the cold day that 


George McGivern virtually 
froze while being “shot.” 
The day that rge Pearson 


was to be photographed in an 
interview scene with John Doe, 
there was a power line oo 
in the Wrigley Buildin; 

making it impossible to film a the 
scene until late that — Mr. 
Pearson was a good actor, said 
Mr. Dowty, and re! ned “on 
ay lot” until he scene could 

e filmed that evening. 
gion to AANR Chapters 


Working closely with Mr. 
Dowty and Wade Grimstad, 


b-. Who wrote the “as. for 


the film, 
Tincher, western manager & 
the New York Daily — 
chairman of the 
Business Committee. Local 
AANR chapters wishing copies 
of “Johnny On The Spot” may 
obtain them by writing to Mr. 
7 in Chicago 

The film is so — that 
it may be used, with minor al- 
tevationa, by any chapter of 
AANR, it was pointed out. The 
Chicago chapter print, for in- 
stance, contains a 30-second 
film and dialogue reference to 
its headquarters office and full- 
time secretary. This ry 
may be removed when the film 
is shown by other chapters. 
Likewise, the Chicago agency 
and ad executives featured can 
be replaced by other execu- 
tives to localize the film. 

Prints of the film for use by 
schools, advertising clubs or 
other groups, outside the adver- 
tising selling field, may be ob- 
tained for sho owing at no cost 
by writing Miss Agnes Beck, 
executive secretary, Chica 
chapter, AANR, 360 N. Mich- 
igan- Ave. 


‘was 


g 
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‘LAST FRONTIER’ SPONSORS 
The three Cincinnati newspapers and 49 members of the Ohio 


Select List were co-hosts to 150 agency. adv 


and n 


ertising ewspaper 
representatives at a luncheon when the Bureau of Advertising 
presentation, “The Last Frontier of Profits.” was given. ed 
are: Left to right, seated—Frank W. Spencer, Newark Advocate, 
OSL president; Harold S. Barnes, Bureau director; and Joseph Hurst, 
New Philadelphia _Times, — ° Soa se on 


Ferger. Cincinnati 


john W. Cul- 





len, Jr.. newspaper eee William Savage. ‘Cincinnati Post. 


and Karl 


Cincinnati Times-Star. 





- Pinover Buys 


Travis Share in 
Intaglio Corp. 


Robert A. Travis, president 
of Color Production Service, 
announced this week he has 
sold his interest in Intaglio 
Service Corp., of which he was 
also president, to Len S. Pin- 
over, Intaglio ‘vicepresident and 
— manager, V. Winfield 
hallenger, fermerly vicepresi- 
dent of N. W. Ayer and now 
associated with Intaglio, and 
Fred Hendrick of Cadillac En- 
sraving. Detroit. 

Mr. Pinover, now owning a 
majority of the stock, is the 
new president of the firm. 

Mr. Travis and Mr. Pinover 
organized Intaglio in 1936 as 
a rotogravure ing In, color a 
service specializing in Rome 


vertising —_ to advertisers, 





recent vom it “has: also pro- 
duced the cover plates in color 
and editorial color engravings 
for Curtis Publishing Co. and 
for many magazines printed by 
rotogravure. 

Mr. Travis announced he has 
sold his interest “in order to 
devote all of my time to Color 
Production Service and Cylin- 
der Plating Corporation.” He 
organized CPS in 1932 as a serv- 
ice to advertising agencies fur- 
nishing color comic advertising 
material to newspapers to pro- 
duce color plates for comic sec- 
tion advertisers. Cylinder Plat- 
ing, more recently established, 
is another production service for 
—— printers. 

Pinover was formerly 
wile ‘the New a News. 


Fight Vandalism 
Burrato, N. Y.—The Buffalo 
Courier-Express and Buffalo 
Evening News have posted re- 
wards of $1,000 for utormation 
leading to the arrest con- 
viction of the persons guilty of 
defacing public monuments. 


W-T and Sun 
Has Big Gain 
In Ad Linage 


In its first full week since 
taking over the Sun (Jan. 8 to 
14 inclusive), the New York 
World - Telegram and Sun 
boosted its advertising linage 
by 94,200, or 44% above the 
comparable dates of last year, 
accordin i an E&P analysis 
of Mi Records measure- 
ments. 

Dettes the same period. 
other New York City Gaines, 
with the exception of the: Mir- 
ror, remained at approximately 
their 1949 levels in total linage. 
The Mirror gained 48,200 lines, 
or 32%. 

The bulk of the World-Tele- 
— gain (68,000 lines) 
came from the retail field, the 
one in which the Sun had sus- 
tained its heaviest losses before 
its sale. 

The gains in Retail put the 
World-Telegram-Sun in third 
place in that field for the first 
two weeks of 1950. Last year 
it ranked sixth among the city’s 
newspapers in that category. 
In total linage, +E the 
W-T-S remained in fi a vee, 
despite a gain of 143,000 lines 
for the two-week period. 

All New York City news- 
paper linage measurements in- 
clude Sunday editions, with the 
exception of those of the World- 
Telegram-Sun, which is now 
the only major Monday-Satur- 
day newspaper. The New York 
Post also publishes six days, 
but the une put out Saturday 
are dated Sunday carry 
large weekend feature sections. 
World ~- Telegram~- Sun 


ex 

a. onety increased : 
ice in the paper, one or 

a tom more than doubling 

their figures. 
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Women’s Pages Widen 
Appeal, Say Editors 


By George A. Brandenburg 


a. Tl. — Women’s 
more cos- 
mopolitan in their with 
less emphasis on ety news 
as the top attraction in the 
average Intand daily. 
Social frontiers are 


give to 

groups of aap women and so- 

cial organizations of all sorts. 
30 Attend Clinic 

The “retreat” of the “400” 
as top headliners on the society 
or women’s pages is in inverse 
proportion to the size of the 
town, according to comments 
from 30 women’s editors who 
attended a two-day clinic here 
last weekend er the joint 
sponsorship of the Inland 
Press Association and Medill 
School of Journalism, North- 
western University. 

Women’s editors viewed ae *4 

swing from “high socie 
the “little people,” plus the 
metropolitan daily trend to 
broaden its appeal to women 
as housewives and mothers, 
with mixed emotions. Some are 
trying to hasten the change, 
while others, particularly in 

towns, are not too eager 
to upset the traditional pattern 
of the society-club pages. 
Urges Broader Outlook 

Al W. Spiers, Michigan 
City (Ind.) News-Dispatch 
managing editor, implied that 
some women’s page editors were 
a “soft touch” to  publicity- 
seeking club women. 

He asked: “Are you run- 
ning your women’s sections, or 
are your women’s sections run- 
ning you?” He suggested that 
women’s editors plan _ their 
pages so as to appeal to more 
women, rather than to continue 
to direct their pages at a com- 
paratively few people in the 
“social-club” whirl of their 
communities. 

Women’s “mass interest” 
seems to be primarily their 
homes, children and their hus- 
bands, he said, outlining what 
he considered to be the five 
“basic hungers,” namely (1) 
Self-Preservation (food and 
shelter); (2) Love (including 
beauty and clothes); (3) Par- 
ent-Child Relationship (claim- 
ing there are too few local 
features on_ raising children); 
(4) Social Prestige (now over- 
emphasized on society-club 
pages); (5) Religious and Cul- 
tural Needs. 

Critical of Typography 

“We are sick and tired of a 
pattern that has been wished 
upon us,” declared Mr. Spiers 
in telling how the News-Dis- 
patch is seeking a new formula 
for its women’s pages. He also 
took occasion to pg es the 
“queer collection” of typogra- 
phy that has been allowed to 
clutter up the average women’s 


section 
Mr. Spiers also charged that 
many society and wedding 
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stories ce dripping with ad- 
jectives. He said society writ- 
ers should strive for more 
simple English and more 
thonght should be given to the 
writing of all women’s page 
stories. 
Step-Children Too Long 

“News is what people - 
about,” he continued, “and 
am told that women, in ouniel. 
talk about their homes, chil- 
dren, and sometimes their hus- 
bands, in about that order. 
Yet we find on the women’s 
pages heavy emphasis on the 
do-good and social organiza- 
tions, which are really secon- 
dary interests. We are. giving 
our women readers a lot of 
secondary ergo material and 
are not giving them much at all 
to help feed these basic hun- 
gers.” 


Mr. Spiers admitted that 
women’s editors have 
“step-children” of the news- 


paper too long, and that they 
have not had the help from 
their managing editors they de- 
serve. He urged a “revolt” 
from the traditional in the han- 
dling of women’s news. 


Women editors present were 
inclined to partly agree with 
Mr. Spiers, but some felt he 
had given them “a perfectly 
masculine approach to our 
whole problem.” One editor 
agreed, however, stating her 


paper had already done many 
of the things he had sogeuies 
Katherine Reuling, Peoria (Til.) 
Journal-Transcript, said the 
Peoria papers have condensed 
weddings and club notices and 
are getting a wider appeal in- 
to their new women’s sections. 
Heavy on Pictures 

“We hold down club items to 

a maximum of_ one-inch 


notice,” said Miss Reuling. 
“We play - food news once 
a week, go in for photo- 


n: 
graphic art, to illustrate re- 
cipes. 

“We give each of the women’s 
clubs a big agers Mac er when 
they have an ou ing event, 
such as a flower show. We find 
the women like such photogra- 
phic displays and they have for- 
given us for not giving them 
more space on their routine 
notices. We also find that pat- 
terns pull terrifically, judging 
from mail received.” 

Peggy Chepel, Duluth ( Minn.) 
Herald and News Tribune, as- 
serted: “We are being clubbed 
to death.” 

Too Many Club Items 


The Duluth papers have 
dr opped the name “society a 
tions,” and refer to all 
pages as “women’s activities” 

Miss Louise Marston, Madison 
(Wis.) State Journal, disagreed 


with Miss Chepe 1 in the wis- 
dom of gH ro club _no- 
tices, particu’ the “little 


peo that such a 
practice is bad public relations 





and might well cause a “ter- 
rific reaction.” 


Few things = of interest 
to everyone, Miss Mar- 
ston. “If you i ~ the little 
people, you will lose friends.” 


No Bad Reaction 

“I still think you ese ‘ot 
to draw a line,” re ed Miss 
Chepel. Ww We give “ > ~ 
clubs a notice, but- no follow- 
up story; still our pages are 
cluttered up with a hodge-podge 
of short items. Instead of los- 
ing friends, we have found that 
the smaller groups are more 
appreciative of the brief no- 
tices given them, than are many 
of the bigger clubs which take 
such things for granted.” 

Miss Marston, Mrs. Katherin 
Stoops, South Bend (Ind.) Trib- 
une, and Miss Elaine Plummer, 
Midland (Mich.) News, con- 
ducted a panel on staff organ- 
ization. Mrs. Stoop has two as- 
sistants who c¢ the club 
women and hostesses for news 
items, while Mrs. Stoop is re- 
sponsible for the daily lead 
story. She tes her own 
headlines and edits all copy, 
subject to review by the city 
desk, which, she said, often 
cuts out “choice adjectives” and 
“boils stories down” to the 
point of their lacking feminine 
appeal. Several other editors 
—_— of the same diffi- 


Mrs. Isabel Rasmussen, Wau- 
kegan (Tll.) News-Sun, report- 
ed that, on orders of the pub- 
lisher, no advertisements are 

permitted on the society page. 
This brought cheers from other 
editors who are _ constantly 
faced with space problems. 

Doubles in Brass 

Miss Plummer, speaking for 

small dailies, said she has one 


assistant, a girl who is also 
trained in photography. Miss 
Plummer covers local news 


after the society page is in. 
She and her assistant also han- 
dle obituaries, music, drama 
and cover the men’s luncheon 
clubs. 
Favors By-Line Column 

Miss Marston has two assis- 
tants, who write society news 
with a “capital S,” but draw 
no special line as to who rates 
society mention. Her depart- 
ment also covers luncheon 
clubs, welfare drives, churches, 


. and handles obituaries and per- 


sonals. Miss Marston also gives 
numerous talks before clubs. 

Miss Marston spoke in favor 
of a personalized column, under 
by-line, but asserted she does 
not try to write such a column 
on a daily basis. “One fatal 
mistake is to try to write a 
daily column when you haven’t 
anything to say,” she said. 

Miss Chepel also — : 
column, but not daily, 7 
“Dear Sally” lett er ‘orm. 
“Women adore adjectives,” she 
said. “A woman should write 
like 2 woman and not like a 
man.” 


Press Party Popular 


Miss Beryl Brownell, Gary 
(Ind.) Post- p Seger told of a 


— ttracted more 
Boo wn Bn antag representing 
300" Sas of 


was to instruct pub- 
licity chairmen and club presi- 





One Little Digit 
May Mean Scoop 


Sart Lake Crry — “Wrong 
numbers” annoy mee —_ 
—except M. Allan Palmer, In- 
ternational News EL WW. Staffer 
in Salt Lake City. He'll enjoy 
them as long as he car stand 
the Roy > . y 

al or ice — en 
aid is 4-5061. The IN: : 


day a big story is going to fall 
in my lap, but so far it’s been 
nothing better than tenant-land- 
lord trouble or barking dogs.” 





dents on how to handle club 


news. 
The me City News-Dis- 
patch used Newspaper Week to 
acquaint club women with the 
mechanics of newspaper pub- 
lishing in relation to club news, 
said Mrs. Harriet Patterson. 
The New Castle (Ind.) Courier 
Times has a movie of its news 
and mechanical operations to 
show to —a chairmen, ex- 
plained Carmelita Singel. 

The gradual breakdown of 
“high” society news was re- 
flected in the el conducted 
by Mrs. Cornelius M. Colbert, 
Racine (Wis.) Journal-Times; 
Marilyn Meade, Pontiac ( Mich.) 
Daily Press, and Peg O’Brien, 
Janesville (Wis.) Gazette. 

“We play up a social gather- 
~~ before we play up a club, 

id Miss Meade, who defended 
society news as being of in- 
terest to the public generally, 
because of the “vicarious thril ud 
in reading such news. 

Seeking Wider Appeal 

“We consider society and 
clubs together,” said Mrs. Col- 
bert. “We are trying to make 
a community page, made up of 
news that is closest to the 
people’s heart. We find that a 
lot of men are now oues 
our ‘society’ pages, which de- 
part from the traditional style.” 

Miss O’Brien said the “yard- 
stick” for society news in Janes- 
ville is the “country club set.” 
Mary el, Danville (Til) 
Commercial News, told of in- 
jecting | “controversy” into the 
women’s pages by conducting a 
contest to name the “10 best 
dressed women” in Danville, 
as chosen by the women’s clubs. 

Miss Brownell and Layah 
Riggs, Decatur (Ill.) Herald & 
Review, conducted a panel on 
women’s page features. It was 
generally agreed that local fea- 
tures pull better - 
cate and wire material, al- 
though the latter provide excel- 
lent fashion features. ichigan 
City News-Dispatch — a sora 
local feature, ‘How I Met M: 
Husband.” 

Other panels | were devoted to 
making women’s pages more at- 
tractive typographically and 
how to get variety and interest 
in picture a These were 
conducted _ Hoya . Albert Sutton 

and Lp toyd Arpan of the 


Medill 
Dean ,—™ E. Olson said 
readership studies show that 
women are not confined in their 
reader interest to women’s and 
society pages. 
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HOW 3 CARTOONISTS 


PERSONALIZE SOME MAJOR TOPICS OF THE DAY 








CHANGEABLE 


Shadburne, Springfield (Mo.) Newspapers 














UNCLE SAM-TA CLAUS 


Kuekes, Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer 


BY JOVE, COMMUNIST CHINA! 


Russell, Los Angeles (Calif.) Times 





Sales (on Holdup) Soar 
As Circulators Meet 


Boston—The nation’s biggest 
robbery, occurring at the start 
of the annual convention of 
the New England Association 
of Circulation —— sent 
circulations of t Boston 
dailies skyrocketing. ‘The event 
kept many of the managers 
from attending the convention, 
as they were glued to their Ss 
= pd supply bn — de- 

newspa 

The holdup of of Brink’s Boston 
establishment, in which seven 
masked men took away $1,500,- 
000 in cash, came at a few min- 
utes after ap .m. Tuesday and 
many of the a reulation manag- 
ers who had arrived = the 
opening session of the conven- 
tion were called back = their 
papers. 

The Boston Post announced 
a sale of an additional 35,000 
ome the next morning, the 

30,000, and the ferald 
up 10% nae the Record 10% 
ove normal. 


rs re- 
flected the same heavy demand, 
and it is estimated that the 
Wednesday evening sale of ex- 
tras may have been as great as 
that of "ne morning papers. 
Big Play in Monitor 

Even the Christian Science 
Monitor, which usually re 
up crime news “unless it has 
some significance,” = a 
a a a 
warning that Eewspepurs 


have — to fear from tele- 
vision remain true to 
their Xf, of purveyors of in- 
formation and resist the 


pn = Me pe 

“I am ehemed "by the in- 
creasing number of papers 
which are | more and 
more toward e! ent and 
away from public information,” 
he said. nn and things of 
all right, but we 
the public > 
and if we turn our 
 . ee. ae Saae. 
The succeed if 
they do the the rob which they are 
called upon to do. 

“There is a need for more 
adequate coverage of the local 
scene, and of interpreting na- 
tional and inte ional news 
in terms of local conditions. The 
news should be aimed at the 
iSete fiat ioo- many sie 
o me that too many - 
tors Sl tnd papers for rival 


city edi 
ol ‘Too Lazy’ 

“One of the faults of many 
papers today is that they are 
too lazy. We want to get our 
news easy and without effort, 
and we pay too little attention 
» ay a nape «) o a 

papers ignore 
Fy things that are bad in their 
own community simply ——- 
it is too hard, or unpopular, to 
~ the facts, vy Al something 
be too easy. 
a wi not send 
came ity Hall to work 
for a couple of weeks or more 
digging out corruption will 
spend columns of a story about 
some woman of easy and 
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her many marriag 
flicts with the law. 
“aa as a tend 

g type too easily. 
stand that when the holdup 
took place last night at Brink’s, 
the editors of the Boston papers 
were in a dilemma. They were 
using their a type on trivial 
stories idn’t have an 
thing left for a real bi; 

Earle B. Fuller of R 
land (vt.) Herald was elected 
president; Hilding C. Peterson 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram- Gazette, first vicepresi- 
dent; Frank J. Heinrich ot the 
Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, 
second vicepresident; and Guy 
W. Merserau of the Monitor, 
secretary and treasurer. 

a 


Luther Hill Named 
Publisher of R-T 


Des Mores, Ia.—Luther L. 
Hill, formerly bane ay and 
general manag of the Des 

Oines weg and Tribune, 
was named publisher of the 
newspapers at the annual meet- 
ing of the company’s stock- 
holders this week. 

rl T. Koester, formerly con- 
troller and assistant treasurer, 
was named treasurer. Officers 
re-elected were Gardner 
Cowles, president; John Cowles, 
chairman of the board; Ken- 
neth MacDonald, vicepresident 
and executive itor; ur T. 
Gormley, vicepresident and 
business manager and Vincent 
Starzinger, secretary and gen- 
eral counsel. 


to use 
under- 


a 

Business Paper Study 

Three member-papers of the 
Associated Business Publica- 
tions are set for readership and 
audience surveys by the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation and 
a fourth may also be examin 
during 1950. it was disclosed 
this week by J. F. Apsey, Jr., 
chairman of the ARF’s Continu- 
ing Study of Business Papers 
committes. 





es and con- 


2,242,652 Ads 
Los Angel Two b 
women received television 
sets for estimating the Times’ 
1949 mre if over el near- 
est tit of 
classified ads New number of 
lines, respectively. The Times 
wound up the year with a 
total of 2.242.652 net paid 
classified ads, or 9,886,676 net 
»aid lines, an all-time record. 


Stock Increased ‘ 
By Raleigh Times 
RaLeicH, N. C.—Stockholders 
of the Times Publishing Co., 
Inc., which publishes the Ral- 
eigh Times, have approved in- 
creasing the shares ison capital 











e 
stock from 1,500 to 

Charter pwd TN. author- 
ize the issuance of 1,500 shares 
of Class A voting stock and 
3,000 shares of C B non- 
voting stock, all of no par val- 
ue, in lieu of the per 
—— 1,500 shares of $100 


par v: 

Stockholders of the company 
will receive one share of 
A stock and two shares of Class 
B stock for each share of the 
old stock. Stockholders 


4 Park, Ben F. Park, Elizab 
P. Lynch (by proxy) and John 
A. Park, Jr. 


Seklemian ‘Awards 
Annual “Seklemian Retail 
Advertising Awards” went this 
week to Ball Stores, Muncie, 
'nd.; Bonwit Teller, New _ 


ed Home Store, Dayton, O.; J. 


Hudson Co., Detroit; Lord % 
Taylor, New. York; Joseph Mag- 
nin, San_ Francisco; Ree 
Marcus, Dallas; New 

York; Stern Brothers, New York. 


15 
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Mid-Century Theme Gets 
Heavy Play in Dailies 


By Samuel Rovner 
Despire the mi 


swing, and among those making 
the most of the opportunity are 
the newspapers. 
we indicated here recent- 
ly, more than half a hundred 
dailies o have big special editorial 
and adverti: issues in the 
making. Others are planni 
to = the Mid-Century theme 
all year in their ad solicitations. 
330 Advertisers 
Those papers leading the 
way have produced a an I of 
adaptable—and a 
Here is a brief resume a what 
some of them have don 
The Lancaster (Pa.) intelli- 


(several going ‘back to the 18th 


and some such slogan a 


century) 
as: “Old in Tradition—Modern 


in Service”; “Conscientiously 
pinom ett Public for 63 


sg special sections totalling 
60 standard-size pages, were 
i with a Sun ‘issue 

of the St. Louis Post-. h. 
They contained articles on the 
development of key industehen 
in the area, tten over a 
period of oh months by a 
selected i" P-D writers, 
plus 108. Tae of paid ad- 
vertising. Each section carried 
a full-color a on its cover, 
bot John 


Tabloid Supplement 


The Orlando (Fla.) an cage ol 
Star also phe out a a 
sue, with 26 stan ane 
ney 84 tabloid pages. The lat- 
ter section was about 50% ad- 
vertising matter. 
A Bg baygens- arene 


in 

of Ry “Titentown (Pa.) ron 
Chronicle followed a_ simi) 
pattern with all the 
editorial space given over to 
detailed stories about the 
growth of various local firms. 

While local factors will in- 
Susnce | the handling of the Mid- 
Century theme by individual 
newspapers, many are adapting 
materials supplied by such or- 

ganizations as mat services and 
the Advertising Council. 

In addition en 
guide already issued, the 
ublished this week another 
oo e in the form of a pamph- 
et outlining “The Most Amaz- 

Half-Century of Economic 
Progress Ever Raieved by Any 


Coun’ 

The hlet is being dis- 
tributed as part of the Council’s 
16 


1950 program for “a better un- 
derstanding of the American 
economic system.” In its brief 
four pages, it contains a wealth 
of promotable facts about the 


country’s progress in years: 
Per capita production has 

more than doubled. 
on ye ne ae —— 


ng ing rn per dal y actian) es — 


225 billion dol- 


America’s Wealth 
Average per capita purchas- 
i _ doubled 


. today “he 
world’s steel; 
mobiles; 50% 2 its telephone, 
telegraph and radio facilities; 
50% of its radio sets; one-third 
‘of its railroads. 

“It is <7 concludes 
the Council, Americans 
know what we ‘Toes done—but 

mo rtant 


re that 
know how we have ac- 
pel ae Help tell 


ed 
this story in ‘1 aes. 


ABC’ Rules "AM. Paper 
w J ee 

Has ‘Evening’ Edition 

The managing director of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
has ruled thet the “Star Edi- 
tion,” published at 3 p.m., of the 
Portland Oregonian (a.m.) shall 
be classified as “Evening” cir- 
culation. 

Notice of eg pee by James 
N. Shryock to M. J. Frey, Ore- 
gonian ans manager, said: 
“After due consideration it is 
my conclusion that in accor- 
dance with the provisions 
Chapter C, Article I, Section 2, 
Paragraph (g) of. the rules of 
the Bureau, a line of demerca- 
tion shall be drawn between the 
“Star Edition,” the edition 4 
lished at approximately 3:00 

p.m., the other editions of 
the Oregonian and that the cir- 
culation of the editions printed 
after the “Star Edition” shall be 


lar set up in Paragraph 8 of Bureau 


repo’ under the _ caption 
‘Morning’ and that the circu- 
lation of the ‘Star Edition’ shall 


be set up under the caption 
‘Evening,’ effective with the 
Publisher’s Statement for the 
six months’ period ending 
March 31, 1950.” 

If the newspaper management 
eppeals this ruling to the ABC 
page of directors the status 

will be maintained until 
final decision of the board. 
ruling of the man- 
—_ director was recently 
made affecting Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer in which case it was 
accepted by the newspaper. _ 
ae is now listed under 
headings: “Morning,” 
a, ” and “Sunday.” 





Lincoln to Use 
1,175 Papers 


Public introduction of 1950 
Lincoln and Lincoln Cosmopoli- 
tan models Jan. 27 will be sup- 
ported by one of the most ag- 
oy newspaper campai; 
in the history of Ford’s Linco: 
Mercury Division 

Robert F. G. i ad- 
vertising and sales promotion 
manager, said 1,175 newspapers 
in more than 900 cities will an- 
nounce the cars in full page 


and smaller space units. 


e 
Campaigns 
as the “Key to Good 
Eating’ will be featured in a 
60-day campaign di Yerow 
ary and March by the erican 
Dairy Association and related 


food gro 
Aithough not announced as 


the drive is apparently 
designed to meet increased com- 





The butter comesian will be 
spearheaded by -color ads in 





Luckman 
Quits as Head 
Of Lever Bros. 


Charles Luckman, who at 37 
became president of the giant 
Lever Brothers Company, re- 
signed Jan. 18, because of a 
“basic disagreement as to future 
policy.” 

The British and Dutch owners 
of the American firm, in a for- 
mal _ statement, discounted a 
ph er belief that consoli- 
dation of the company’s offices 
2. New York had caused the 
r 

Plans for moving the opera- 
tions from Cambridge, Mass., 
Chicago, and other points were 
carried on in super-secret fash- 
ion until official announcement 
last October. e@ move en- 
tailed changes in agency setup 
and company personnel which 
threatened for a time to cause 
havoc. 

Now in temporary quarters at 
two New York addresses, Lever 
Brothers wil] start construction 
next spring of a 20-story office 
building at Park Avenue and 
53rd Street. 


No arrangements have been 
made, company officials said, for 
filling Mr. Luckman’s position. 
Three directors of the parent 
companies will take over his 
duties temporarily. Mr. Luck- 
man gave no indication of his 


of Plans. 


Often called the “boy wonder” 
of American industry and a 
sales and advertising “genius.” 
Mr. Luckman, now 40, joined 
Lever Brothers at the age of 21 
as a soap salesman. He rose 
rapidly through various execu- 
tive positions and was head of 
‘the Pepsodent Division when 
he was named company presi- 
dent in June, 1946. 

At that time, in an a 
with Eprror & PUBLIs! Mr. 
Luckman stated his policy that 
a “balance” would be main- 
tained between the “amount of 
the budget spent on publications 
advertising and that to be spent 
on radio advertising.” 

Lever was then spending 
some $14,000,000 a year for ad- 
vertising, 20% of it going to 

newspapers. In 1948, the com- 
pany put about $7,000,000 of a 
$19,000,000 expenditure into 
newspapers. 

The newspapers’ share topped 
that of radio by some $2,000,000. 

ring most of Mr. Luckman’s 
executive career with the com- 
pany, its dominant medium had 
been radio. 


Sunday | newspaper supplements 
and magazines. Among 
media on the schedule are 
—_— 


of related foods will be sug 
gesting the use of butter wi 
their products in their advertis- 
ing during the 60-day period. 


Pal and Personna 

“Greatly enlarged” advertis- 
ing and promotion programs for 
Pal and Personna razor blades 
have been announced by Pal 


Blade Co. 
The Pal budget, 50% higher 
lay that of 1949, will be sieeen 


in 58 large-city newspapers, 39 
magazines, and various  pociey 
ized publications. In ad 
a large co-op program it ‘’ 
offered to dealers. 

The Personna subsidiary will 
double its 1949 outlay, and the 
campaign theme will be based 
on an unusual —— “Nine 
Shaves from Every Personna 
Biage or Your Money Refund- 

ey” are Al Paul Lefton 
Co. for Pal, and J. D. Tarcher 
& oo tor Personna. 


More Campaigns 
Park & TitForD has launched 
its 1950 liquor ad program with 
a series of full-page ads gg 
yo Be four leading 
erican whiskey uni = ° 
le company name.” 
single“ advertising will o 
pear in major newspapers 
throughout the country se 
oe 7 year. Agency is Storm & 


Odorono Spray Deodorant, 
new liquid product, is being ‘- 
troduced to e market by 
Northam Warren Corp., with a 
campaign aimed at the local 
level. Newspaper ads will ap- 
pear weekly in more than 
trading areas, supported by 
heavy point-of-sale promotion. 
The product will be offered to 
consumers —e. March 15. 

North —. : oe ad 
program p! ue ng tourist attrac- 
tions, w: placed in 53 out- 

otstete. newspapers within 600 
miles of Raleigh, plus news- 
papers in Chicago, St. Louis and 
New Orleans. First = appear 
in April, principally in travel 
and resort editions. Minimum 
ad size will be two columns 
by 12 inches. 

Squirt Bottling Co., Chicago, 
is continuing its extensive use 
of newspapers and radio to 
Le Squirt sales in the fice 

ewspapers are on a ° 
frequency schedule, with full 
pages used periodically to back 
special drives. 
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How to go home in Philadelphia 





In Pennsylvania, it’s Philadelphia and The Bulletin. In The Bulletin, 
it’s what people want to read and buy—the preferred family news- 
paper in the nation’s 3rd market.’ A trading area of 4,000,000 
people reaching into 14 neighboring counties. 


Here’s how you go home in Philadelphia, city of homes. In 3 blocks 
of St. Vincent Street, for instance, 121 out of 141 families pre-shop 
in The Bulletin. 


To reach Philadelphians at home where shopping itineraries are 
planned by those who buy, use The Bulletin. It goes home, stays 
home, is read by the entire family—evenings and Sunday. 
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In Philadelphia 
nearly everybody reads 
The Bulletin 











Burkham Is President 


Of Globe-Democrat 


St. Louis, Mo.—E. Lansing 
Ray, president of the Globe- 
Democrat Publishing Co., has 
become chairman of the board, 
Edt by his naples Sams C 
is ne i 
Burkham. aie “ 


Mr. Ray, president the 
Globe-Democrat since 1918, will 
continue as editor Lane publisher 
of the paper. urkham. 
who 4 31, : ae direct Sasiness 
operations, giv Mr, Ray more 
time to concentrate on the edi- 
torial managemen: 

The new Seailon of chairman 
of the board was created at the 
annual stockholders meeting 
Jan. 11. The changes were made 
— ~~ the board of directors 


nell Treasurer Named 
Douglas B. Houser remains 
first vicepresident and his 
W. C. Houser, contin- 
as second vicepresident, “— 

becomes secre instead 


Mr. Teen was graduated 
from Princeton University in 
1941, and worked as a Globe- 
Democrat ere aneee we 4 six 
months before joining th: 

He served from March, 1942, 
until December, '1945, as a ‘spe- 
cial agent in the Counter In- 
telligence Corps. 

Returned in ‘47 


After the war he went to 


trative executive to the presi- 
dent = a — of the 
Doard. was elected secretary 
a the publishing company and 
member of Station 
KWK last year. He is married 
and daughters. 
oh Burkham is a member of 
e Chamber of Commerre, the 
st Louis Advertising Club, St. 
Louis Country Club and the 
University Club. . 
Mr. Ray, who is 65, has been 
a member of the Associated 
Press board of directors since 
1923 and was first vicepresident 
of the AP for three years. He 
joined the Globe-Democrat in 
1903 as an es salesman, 
and worked up to advertising 
manager, direct secretary, 
vicepresident and een soudiiead 
and publisher. 


Ray Is Civic Leader 

One of St.” Louis’ top civic 
and business leaders, he is for- 
mer president of the St. Louis! 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, former vicepresident of: 
the Missouri Press Association, 
a director of the St. Louis Mu- 
nicipal Opera Association, vice- 
president of the St. Louis Sym- 
= Society, a member of the 

a! of curators and former 
chairman of the executive board 
of the University of Missouri, 
and a director of the St. Louis 
18- 


and National Better Business 
Bureau. He is 
stockholder of the publishing 
company. 

Mr, Weis, 38, was educated at 
Washington University. He had 
worked for Southwestern Bell 


James C. Burkham 


Telephone Co., General Motors 
Corp. and Ernst & Ernst, certi- 
fied public accountants, before 
he became secretary and direc- 
tor cf the American Fixture 
Co. He joined the Globe-Demo- 
crat three years ago. He is mar- 
ried and has two sons. 
s 


Chicago Ad Woman 


Pioneer Retires 

Cuicaco — Mrs. Elise Goelet, 
who pioneered in church dis- 
play advertising with the Chi- 
cago Daily News, has retired af- 
ter 30 years of service with the 
paper. She began in the want 

ad ‘ department 

Mrs. Goelet became one of the 
first women here to sell disp! 
advertising to specialty shops on 
State Street. She | later took over 
the Daily News’ Saturday 
church page, pioneering in reli- 
— ow advertising for the 








Free Meal Tickets 
For Retired Group 


Datias, Tex. — Whenever 22 
retired Dallas <~% * 4 
employes choose to, 
have food and drinks * = the 


Publisher E. M, (Ted) Dealey 
sent them each cards enti 
them to free meals at the cafe- 
teria in the new News building. 


the controlling house 





Charlotte News 


Names Ad Manager 

Cuar.otTe, N. C.—Charles G. 
Crawley, former merchandising 
manager of the Charlotte News, 
has been appointed national ad- 
vertising manager, omas 
Robinson, president and pub- 
lisher, announces. 

A native of Statesville, N. C., 
Mr. Crawley joined the national 
advertising department of the 
News in June, 1948. He has a 
wide background of editorial 
experience and is a graduate of 
the University of North Caro- 
lina where he received a bache- 
lor of arts degree in journalism. 

During the war, Mr, Crawley 
published a ship’s newspaper 
aboard the aircraft carrier 
U. S. S. Hancock. 

« 


Lister to Address 
Canada MLE. Group 


Torontro—Walter Lister, 
aging editor of the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Bulletin, will tell Canadi- 
an editors “what makes the 
newsroom tick when the fourth 
annual Canadian Managing Edi- 
tors Conference takes place at 
Niagara Falls, Ont., on Jan. 27, 
28 and 29. 

The Conference, organized in 
1947, largely through the efforts 
of R. A. Farquharson, managing 
editor of the Toronto Globe and 
Mail, has grown steadily. Last 
3 at Ottawa, 61 of Canada’s 

2 dailies were ‘represented. 


$2.50 in San Antonio 

San Antonio, Tex. — The 
typographical union scale on 
San Antonio newspapers for one 
year to Nov. 11, 1950, been 
signed with a $2.50-a-week in- 
crease. The new scale is $86 for 
37% hours day work and $91 
for 37% hours night. 





He UNITED'S SPOTLITE SERVICE § yx 










General Howley tells the fan- . 
tastic story of his four years’ 
battle of wits with the Russians 
as Military Governor and Com- 
mandant of Berlin’s U.S. Sector. 


We Can't Get 
Along With 
Moscow 


by Brig. Gen. 
Frank L. Howley 


—carefully selected buman interest scenes by top-flight writers! 


EAST ND STREET 


UNITED FEATURES newvorkizny 
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LET THE “REP” 
HELP YOU 


Branham-men are seasoned 
advertising counselors. Mar- 
ket and media-wise they are 
in constant daily contact 
with all factors who develop 
national advertising policy 
and campaigns. Branham is 
a sales organization repre- 
senting leading media and 
serving national advertisers. 


May we help you? 


Call a Branham- 
man foday. 


R epr esentatiues 


0 New York 
OFel ror Me Nile lalic) 


mphis 


Los Angeles 
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‘| he BUYING POWER of your 
1950 Advertising Dollar 


as very unportant TO YOU 


In Newspapers, your 1950 advertising dollar will 
buy within 3% of what it did in 1940. 


During this ten year period the cost of everything 
which goes into the making of a newspaper has 
increased substantially. 


but... 


The milline cost to the advertiser of reaching 1,000 homes 
through newspaper advertising has increased only about 3%. 


The more of your advertising dollars you spend in newspapers, 
the better your sales will be and the lower your advertising cost. 


- 


Published in the Interest of all Newspapers 


Moloney, Regan & Schmitt 


Representing Newspapers since 1900 


* NEW YORK - BOSTON + CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT « LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 
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N. J. Daily Gets 
Wide Support 
On ‘System’ Ads 


To give the Adve: Coun- 
cil’s “American Economic Sys- 
tem’ ide sponsor- 
as wide appeal, _ 
J.) Journal has 
developed a 12-week drive sup- 
Ported by more than 600 busi- 
ness firms and individuals in the 
community. 

Full-page layouts of Council 
ads are appearing each week, 
faced by another page carrying 
the names of sponsoring firms 


and individuals. Each sponsor 
Pays $2 per ad, or a total of $24 
for the series 


Conceived as “community ed- 

ucational advertising” the cam- 

was developed by Pub- 

er Robert C. Crane and 

Charles W. Townsley, a former 
pri tion man. 

As a first step, endorsement 
of the campaign was secured 
from the Union County Cham- 
ber of Commerce and a letter b 
its President was sent to a 
members, enclosing a _ letter 
from Mr. Crane, a reprint of the 
first ad, and a printed contract 
form on a ard. 

The postcard plus follow-ups 
by a staff of telephone solicitors 
brought in 260 of the 510 firms 
and individuals in the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Another letter by Mr. Crane 
went to firms listed in the clas- 
sified telephone directory who 
were not members of the Cham- 
ber. Another 250 sponsors came 


Also added to the roll of spon- 
sors were 120 members of the 
county medical society, church 
organizations, lawyers and la- 
bor unions. 

When the campaign started 
Dec. 10, there were more than 
600 sponsors, representing about 
$15,000. 

Mr.'Crane decided to put all 
the mpney over the regular cost 
of space into a fund for weekly 
prizes! to high school students 
for the best essays on the sub- 
- “What America Means to 

Reserving enough for pos- 
sitvie collection losses and for 
advertising space to publicize 
the contest, a total prize budget 
of $1,900 was announced. 

An ad ing the test 


S: etythin. ~ 
felting, \ 


©; 


\ 














Wve 7 


was put up in all public, pri- 
and parochial schools of 


cks. A committee of promi- 
~ citizens judged the entries. 
Townsley has offered the 
jm... to other newspapers. 
Next to get it under way will 
poy the Camden (N. J.) Courier- 
Mr. Townsley has organized 
the project as a business and has 
established offices in New — 
working on a commission basi: 


Short Erm 


WORD was supposed to be 
“een ” but in the Honey Brook 
(Pa.) Herald the headline came 
out like this: 
B—- & Y—— ADDED 
To Biinp —— BoarD 





Room & Boarp want ad in the 
Detroit. (Mich.) News: “Work- 
ing mother and baby 10 
months; day care for bangs good 
natured tot; non-smoker or 
drinker.” 


Two ITEMs, placed one under 
the other in the Erie (Pa.) Dis- 
patch bulletins column, were 
headed: 
MAN TO RUN 
Sap Runs EARLY 


» 

Wuen the chief of the state’s 
malt beverage board compli- 
mented a judge on his handling 
of a beer law case, the Raleigh 


(N. C.) News and Observer 
headline read: “Beer Head 
Thanks Judge.” 

a2 


Mammoth Cave Plan 
Aided by Tom Wallace 


WasHINGTOoN—An article writ- 
ten by Tom Wallace, editor 
emeritus of the Louisville 
Times, is credited by the Na- 
tional Parks Association with 
advancement of a plan to pre- 
serve the natural wonders of 
Mammoth Cave. 

“There now appears to be an 
excellent chance that the _— 
will be safeguarded.” re- 
ferred to introduction of r bill 
in Congress proposing construc- 
tion of a dam at Mining City. 





BEST IDEAS FOR JOB-HUNT- 
ERS are listed in EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER’s Help Wanted col- 
umns. Look them over NOW. 
Or place a “Situations Wanted” 
ad to reach help-needing em- 
ployers. 


With a four-time consecutive 
order, you can register with our 
Personnel Service which has 
been established in an effort to 
place our advertisers as quickly 
as possible. 


Editor & Publisher 
1708 Times Tower 
New York 18, N. Y. 








Secretary Feted, 
25 Years at T, B & Co. 


Mrs. Dorothy Groves Mur- 
ray, secretary of Tingue, Brown 
& Co., was guest of honor at 
a recent luncheon to celebrate 
her completion of 25 years’ 
service with the company. 

silver coffee service was 
presented to Mrs. Murray by 
Michael J. Doyle, vicepresident 
and head of the Chicago office. 
Besides members of the New 
York office, attending the — 
bration were Harold P. Pa 
head of the Los Angeles o} on, 
and Robert ' Shaw, assistant vice- 
— from the Chicago 
office. 

Other 25-year members of 
Tingue, Brown are bert W. 
Putnam, William S. Meyer, 
Michael J. Doyle, John W. Fos- 
Lt and Miss Cathryn L. 

nes. 


s 
Pastor, Daily Help 
Hitchhiking Family 

Vatieso, Calif.— The Rev. H. 
J. James, Negro pastor, turned 
to the Vallejo Times-Herald and 
News Chronicle for help in 
feeding a family of five hitch- 
hikers. The third child had 
been born to Mrs. Kenneth Ball, 
white, after the pastor had pro- 
vided shelter in his home to the 
family, picked up on the high- 
way 200 miles from here. 

The newspaper pleas netted 
$232 in cash, a half-ton of food 
and clothing for a year, reports 
Wyman Riley, editor. 





Government Amends 
Lorain Complaint 

— Federal — 
Emerich B. Freed oa 
granted permission to the te 
ernment to amend its complaint 
against the Lorain (O.) Journal 


and four of its princi execu- 
tives charged with violation of 
the Sherman Anti-’ Act. 


Purpose of } amendment 
was to clarify the language of 
= original suit without chang- 
ing its content or intention. 
The government Mieieted the 
phrase, ee to mono 
lize,” to * ‘consp: racy to ry 
to monopolize,” in char, 
Journal with anti-trust oe 
tion in refusing certain adver- 
tising. The conspiracy charge 
is not new, however, havin | 
been embodied in the origin: 
complaint. Trial is set for 
March 1. 
~~ 


In 100th Year 


PorTLAND, Ore.—In anticipa- 
tion of the celebration of the 
100th anniversary of its found- 
ing on Dec. 4, 1950, the Ore- 
gonian is carrying as an ear, a 
box, “100th Year—the Great 
Newspaper of the West.” 

s 


NAS Billing 


Cuicaco— Newspaper Adver- 
tising Service, Inc., which now 
represents more than 6,000 
a had a total gross bill- 

for the calendar year of 
$1. $99, 011.35. 











A DECADE O 





Reach this prosperous market 





OVER YOOO 
NEW ELOMES 


new families whose incomes are adding more and 
more to the “Money Town” of the South. 





The "MONEY TOWN” of 


F PROGRESS 


have been added in Nash- 
ville (Davidson County) in 
the past ten years. This 
record was accomplished 
in spite of the non-build- 
ing war years. Hundreds 
of new homes are now 
being built at an even more 
accelerated rate... for 


through two great newspapers. 


The Nashville Tennessean 
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COLORADO FAMILIES 


BUY MORE 






... and THE DENVER POST sc hem 
with the ECONOMY of SINGLE MEDIUM COVERAGE 


AMONG THE 48 STATES THE DENVER POST GIVES YOU 
Colorado—with $1,423,000,000 Retail Sales—ranks: Through Its Sunday Roto, Comic, and Magazine 
Ist in General Merchandise Sales Per Family Sections: 
3rd in Total Retail Sales Per Family 99% Coverage of Metropolitan Denver 
a . rin gene rn d Radio Sales P 93% Coverage of Retail Trading Zone 
Fanily 71% Coverage of Entire State of Colorado 
14th in Food Sales Per Family 392,031 Total Circulation 
SOURCES 5 
SALES DATA: Survey of Buying Power 1 euseD DENVER POST 
May 10, 1949 | r\ pry ae ue: LR pee ye 
CIRCULATION: A.8.C. Publisher's Statement KX oscars bets. Mntek: r 
September 30, 1949 “ 
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Circuit Court in California first 

Vi. » laid down this principle that 
ewspaper is still the yardstick for de- 
termining the place of publica- 

tion. The case there related 


75-yr.-old Rule Defines ae cae ae 
Place of Publication — wz pitied, sever 


Albert Woodrall Gray aa 
e bara e, the 
By Ww place located nearest to the 
Member of the Bar, Supreme Court of the United States property in which a newspaper 

is published at World-Tel did not ply “yhi 
A NEWSPAPER a orld-Telegram not com; This Santa Barbara Gazette, 
the place where it is mailed or with this provision of the char- powever, was made up and 





at the place where it is printed. in the Borough of Queens it transported by express in bulk 
A current decision of the Su- was published in the borough tg Santa Bertens ‘awe it was 
preme Court of Alabama affirms where its circulation was in- frst nut on sale and distributed. 
this universally accepted rule augurate i. The paper, the court held, was 
in relation to a statute in that Justice Holmes’ View published in Santa Barbara, not 
state providing the notice of 4 -imilar situation came be- im San Francisco. That decision 


sale in a mortgage foreclosure, tablished the definition of the 
“Must be published in the coun- fore the late Justice Holmes °$ a 


first put into circulation, not ter and that altho circulated printed in San Francisco and B 


Juice ‘Concentrated’ 


In Northeast Area 

The frozen fruit juice indus- 
try, for all its 
climb from nowhere since the 
end of World War Il, finds 
roughly two-thirds of its home 
consumption concentrated in 11 
northeastern states. 


national consumer panel and 
the Florida State Marketing 
ureau. 
The northeastern area ac 
counted in 1949’s first half for 
65% of home consumption of 
frozen juices of all kinds, the 
study discloses, though con- 
only 28.4% of the na- 
tion’s f es, 
The study is one of a series. 





lace of publication. 
ty, where said land is located.” When he was still @ judge in : 
The Enterprise-Chronicle that = : 
carried this notice of sale was That action like the present 
entered as second-class mail in rye cote ~ So alle 
the post office at Goodwater, in } tail ~ be po aie te 
Coosa County, but printed in °F, ‘allure to adv 
Dadeville in Tallapoosa County. D0tice of sale in a newspaper 
An action was brought to set Published where the Property 
aside the foreclosure on the The statute here further pro- 
ground the publication of this vided that if no paper was pub- 
notice was not in accordance lished in that fon 4 then A aout 
with the statute requiring pub- n D: m 
lication in the county in which paper publication of the notice 
the property is situated, since could be omitted. 
the © was Deinted in an The notice in this instance 
anne cue was published in the Fall River 
g a News, made up in Fall River as 
A Kentucky Distinction the Fall River Advertiser, then 
Another case arising from with a change in dateline and 
facts almost identical with those head to the Dighton Rock, it 
in this instance occurred in was entered in the Fall River 
Kentucky in the publication of post office and mailed from 
the notice of a local option elec- Fall River to 30 regular sub- 
tion for Wolfe County in that scribers at Dighton. A similar 
state. e notice was carried method of distribution was 
by the Wolfe County Herald adopted by the publishers for 
which was printed in Lexing- 14 other nearby towns. 
ton, Fayette County, and sent ey the publication, the 
from there by express to Wolfe Dighton ik, to be published 
County where the paper was at Fall River and not at Digh- 
mailed to its subscribers. ton, Justice Holmes said, “As- 
The court in this Kentucky suming that papers printed 
case distinguished between the from the same type, with or 
definition of “published” and without different names, might 
“printed.” “A book may be be _—e_ in different towns 
rinted without being pub- within the meaning of the sta- 
ed. It is published,” said tute, in this instance all the 15 
= comet, “ont when it is —— = an Feng had their 
offer or sale or put in gen- home ver.” 
eral circulation.” . “Published,” the court held 
The determination of the Ala- here, referred to the home office 
bama court in this recent de- Of the paper, to the place at 
cision was the same. “A news- which the paper was given to 
paper is published at the place the world. 
where it is entered in the post Over 75 years ago a federal 
office and where it is first put 
in circulation and not at the 


* » 
place where it is printed (set QWLY GENUINE LINOTYPE 



























Changes in Manuf 





NUMBER OF 
WORKERS 


27.57% Increase 


a 
MANUFACTURE 
169.2% Increase 















a years ago in New York ANNUAL 

City the notice of a public hear- RENEWAL PARTS ARE PAYROLL 
Ry Eg RR BACKED BY Increase 
Queens was ordered = the 237.5% ne 


court published in the New 


acturing 1939 - 1949 








“300,000,000 





York World-Telegram. Under 
the city charter, such a notice 


LINOTYPE RESEARCH 


Be sure you 
buy genuine Linotype 
renewal parts 

















of Queens even though 
the paper was ultimately cir- 
culated throughout the entire 








city and in all five boroughs. MERGERTEALER CINSTEPS COMPANY MOLONEY, REGAN SCHMITT 
The court here held oe Srockiya 5, HV. ; a ae 
lication of the notice in the * * 
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The Worcester Telegram and 


fo Gazette ‘completely blanket this ever-growing major 
market. Daily circulation in excess of 140,000. Sunday over 100,000. 


and first ™“ a Wp) 
Ht was ‘not published "in te ©=2 LINOTYPE = ns TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


OTH PubGsA 





INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 











ron EXCEPTIONAL BARGAIN IN PRESS E “FOUEMENY 


se the _ 
finds 


= 12 HOE WEB PRESS. UNITS 


ea All in excellent operating condition 








on of 23 9/16” cutoff, with Cutler Hammer drive and aise tickles reels 
e na- and tension. 


Capable of delivering 26,000 to 28,000 papers per hour 


© Press has 4 double folders and can be 
divided into multiples of 3 or 4 units 


© Double width 
* Roller bearings ~ 
© 4 120-H.P., D.C. motors me 
e 4 10-H. P., D.C. starting motors 7 is x 
“e Patented ink pips “3 a ae a , A 


© New, cross-associating Siillaieaal for tabloid ona 
printing (eliminates angle bars). - . 


Complete stereotyping equipment available for setts p press. 


- 





These units were used to print the Minneapolis Times until the merger of the 
Times with the Star and Tribune. Due to the difference in cutoff, they cannot be 2 
added to the Star and Tribune plant. They will provide many years of splendid , 
service and deliver a highly satisfactory printed product. 4 





ajor 


Minneapolis Star ard Tribune 


eFOR PRICES AND ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, telephone or wire collect or write C. A. Peterson, Min- 
| neapolis Star and Tribune, Minneapolis, Minn. Your desi supplier or broker also may be able to give 


you additional information. 
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Story of Paris Dailies 


Today Is a Gloomy One 


By G. Langelaan 


Parts—Henri Massot, recen’ 
elected president of the Syndi- 
la Presse 


cat de Parisienne, as- 
peg of a newspaper 
wners, is unable to find even 


Ste ot aden en Oe 
oth nye | ~ bn gliagaalaaea 
paper oO ce. 

“There is reg | one thing that 
I can see,” he told this corres- 


pondent, “that may come to the 





rescue this ina ary & des- 
perate situation, and that is + 


by th 
al coe paradoxical: 
maintained the Fourth 
Republic, that has _ repeal 
forbikae, other Vichy decrees, 
the advertising of 

drinks a of spirits and 
liqueurs. Makers of these x. ~ 
ritifs’ were +g ls large advertis- 

ers before the 

Sales ove os Declined 
M. Massot had indeed a 
gloomy tale. Far too many peo- 
ple. he said, had lost the habit 
f reading newspapers. Under 
rman occupation, people 
were reluctant to read newspa- 
pers that were not free and con- 
tained only the German point 
of view. Liberation brought a 
boom, but newsprint restrictions 
made it possible to print papers 

only of two or four pages. 
Today, newsprint is free, but 
the purchasing power’ of the 
public has diminished and peo- 
ple look thrice rather than 
twice before buying a newspa- 
per. Sales have declined con- 
siderably since Liberation. Peo- 
ple now listen to the radio for 
the news an if they buy a 
paper at all to one of the 
weekly periodicals which give a 
— the news and play 
up the big stories of the week 
into often lurid features. It is 
only the weeklies that have 
achieved an increase of sales 

over prewar. 

Before the war, Paris news- 
papers also a very large 


A 


led other, they 
techni: 


sale in the provinces, where 
they were bought in addition to 
local papers. This sale has 
dropped to a minimum. North 

ica was also a good market 
for ‘dailies of the metropolis, 
but now a paper is lucky if its 
sales there cover the cost of 
transport, 


Transportation 
charges 


are six times the pre- 
war cost, and facilities granted 
to newspapers on the railroads 
have been cut to a minimum. 
Production Costs Up 
Production costs are up con- 
siderably, manual] labor in the 
= — sseeting 40 times 
1939; Advantages 
of special: wes granted by the 
authorities on press telegrams 
have not been renewed. Deval- 
uation in the sterling area has 
increased the cost of newsprint. 
Advertisers, too, have lost the 
habit of advertising in dailies. 
e big stores before the war 


— large advertisers, where 


w they advertise rarely. Au- 
tomobile firms were also large 
advertisers, but as at present 
they cannot supply the demand, 
their advertising is small and 
of the reminder \ 

“There ag only three Paris 
dailies today in a sound finan- 
cial position,” said M. Massot. 
“Of the three evenings, the one 
that at the moment of Libera- 
tion had the largest sale has 
now drop) eighth place 
among Paris newspapers. The 
other two evening newspapers 
have reached an agreement by 
which, while they remain edi- 
torially independent one of the 
run a number of 
ical careless Jointly as an 


ase measure.” 

a ey “ 
newspapers have had one ad- 
vantage: they have taught the 
French journalist how to write 
effectively while writing briefly. 

Son Studying in U. S. 
gee A he was 
born, pro ear) newspa- 
per training for M. Mi Masset and 
for some years he e was the cor- 
respondent there of the Associ- 


BI 
eel. 


CLINE ELEC. MFG. CO. 





ated Press. He came to Paris 
pl he wee 20, and he he 
is managing director of Paris- 
Presse. ay addition to being 
president of the Syndicat de 
= Presse Parisienne, he heads 
two associations connected with 
the distribution of newspapers. 


He is a believer in American 
newspaper methcds, and his son, 
Claude Massot, is now a bursary 
scholar at Westminster College, 
Fulton, Miss., and is anxious to 
get some training on an Ameri 
oom, newspa ipo be before 3 eo 

consi ossible 
pe young sauna “ening 
in for journalism should try to 


to understand America and to 
learn American methods, for in 
matters of the press I consider 
the USA leads the world,” said 
the elder Massot. 

es 


Dry Move in a 
Ore.—A 
sogen ‘for an initiative meas- 
ing the sale of adver- 
tised malcohol beverages unlaw- 
ful in Oregon was filed Jan. 11. 
In event completed petitions 
signatures are 
filed by July 6 , the measure 
would go on the ballot at the 
next general election. An at- 
tempt to get a similar measure 
on the ballot in 1948 failed. 





get to the United States to learn 


THE FARMER. 


OVER 90,000 DAILY (M&E) 
OVER 88% HOME DELIVERED 





FARMERS 


Yes, you can safely "OK" the idea that FARM 
WEALTH means BUYING ABILITY. And . . . in St. 
Joseph's 18-County Trade Area, exclusive of the city, 
80°, of the bank deposits are estimated to be FROM 


And ... in this samé area bank deposits have 
jumped up OVER FOUR TIMES since 1940. 


Coverage of this prosperous Farm Area is yours 
through the St. Joseph News-Press and Gazette. 


OVER 50,000 SUNDAY 








(EVENING ANDO SUNDAY) 


(MORNING) 








ST. JOSEPH — es 


St.dJoseph Gazette 
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GM Show Makes News; 
Executives Optimistic 


NEWSPAPERMEN, more than 100 
of them, journeyed from vir- 
tually all parts of. the country 
this week to see General Motors’ 
lavish “Mid-Century Motorama” 
in New York. Traveling at the 
newspapers’ Pp and filin 
reams of copy during the show’s 
first day, they made it plain that 
the auto industry, more than 
ever, is news. 

Biggest news was the optimis- 
tic tone of statements by. the 
corporation’s top executives. 

Alf P. Sloan, Jr., chairman 
of the board, noting that com- 
petition in the industry has 
sharpened, declared however 
that, judging by Genera] Motors 
operations, “it is not yet in a 
truly buyer’s market.” 

“Ambitious Plans’ 

GM, he said, is making “very 
ambitious” plans for 1950. “We 
shall increase production in all 
divisions,” he declared, “in the 
hope of making General Motors 
cars freely available for all 
prospective buyers.” 

Hazarding a forecast, he pre- 
dicted that the industry as a 
whole ‘would enjoy a volume in 
1950 approaching that of 1949, 
with .the possibility that the 
trend may change during the 
latter half of the year. 

Evidencing GM’s “ambitious” 
plans are the recent announce- 
ments of record advertising 
campaigns by al] its divisions— 
with the greater part of the 
precedent-shattering budgets, in- 
cidentally, going to newspapers. 

By far the leading spender in 
1950 will be the Chevrolet Di- 
vision, which has scheduled a 
J outlay. The division 
itself has allocated about $27,- 
000,000, and its dealers are ex- 
pected to toss another $24,000,- 
000 into the pot. 

Other GM units have _ bud- 
geted themselves as _ follows: 
Oldsmobile, $8,000,000; Buick 
and Pontiac, $8,000,000-plus 
each; Cadillac, $4,000,000, Dealer 
expenditures will be in addi- 
tion to these amourits. 

(All segments of the auto in- 
dustry have announced record 
or near-record budgets, includ- 
ing manufacturers, new car and 
used car dealers. The 4otal bud- 
get of the industry for 1950 has 
been estimated at $400,000,000.) 

‘Confidence’ Needed 

Also optimistic, but sounding 
a cautious note, was GM Presi- 
dent Charles E. Wilson. Point- 
ing ‘out that a car isa “postpon- 
able purchase,” he said the in- 
dustry. requires among the pub- 
lic not only the ability to buy, 
but also the “confidence to buy.’ 

“I expect 1950 to be a very 
prosperous year,” said Mr. Wil- 
son, “and I see no reason why 
the next 10 years should not 
also be increasingly prosperous.” 

He added that certain condi- 
tions, ‘however, are vital to con- 
tinued expansion, among them: 
maintenance of world peace; 
continued socia] and economic 
pro; “through evolution not 
revolution”; settlement of the 





coal production problem; sound 
methods -for handling labor con- 
troversies. 

As for promotion of its own 
prosperity, the corporation in- 
dicated by its “Motorama” show 


as well as its advertising plans, 


that spectacular selling is due. 

t a cost of perhaps $1,500,- 
000, GM moved into the Wal- 
dorf an eye-filling spectacle. re- 
plete with stage shows, fashion 
shows, and, of course, highly 
styled examples of its car lines. 

Most awesome of the exhibits 
was a Cadillac convertible, its 
interior decorated, even to the 
floors with leopard-skins from 
Somaliland. GM’s fanciful press 
release said: “So perfectly have 
these skins been prepared that 
it requires little imagination to 
vision a leopard gliding cat- 
like through his native haunts— 
the smooth, flowing, muscular 
ripple belying the tremendous 
power of the predatory beast.” 

In various suites on the ball- 
toom floors were revolving 
chassis with chrome-plated un- 
dercarriages, automatic trans- 
missions operating under glass, 
continuous sound-movie presen- 
tations. 

Press Setup Impressive 

An equally impressive show 
was the press operation. In ad- 
dition to the GM headquarters, 
each car division and Frigidaire 
had its own press quarters. Al- 
together the setup approached 
that of a national political con- 
vention. 

GM’s press relations staff, 
augmented by personnel from 
other sections of the public re- 
lations department and outside 
help from GM ad agencies, num- 
bered approximately 60. They 
worked under the general direc- 
tion of Paul Garrett, vicepresi- 
dent in charge of public rela- 
tions. In immediate charge were 
Felix F. Bruner, director of in- 
formation, and Ken Youel, di- 
rector of press relations. 

Other executive personnel 
were Van Thorne, manager of 
press headquarters; Anthony 
De Lorenzo, coordinator of 
press relations; and Thomas 
Groehn, head of the creative 
staff, which prepared releases 
for general distribution and in- 
dividual stories for newspapers 
that could not send reporters. 

The huge public relations task 
started months before the show 
date, in preparation for such 
events as luncheons for various 
groups, a general preview of 
the show, an autdé editors’ pre- 
view, an “autémobile news 
writers’ conference,” etc. 

At one point in. the proceed- 
ings, newsmen participated di- 
rectly in the program, in an en- 
gineering panel discussion, 
where half a dozen GM engi- 
neers were questioned by these 
automotive writers: Siler Free- 
man, Detroit News; Philip 
Hampson, Chicago Tribune; Don 
Maclver, Dallas News, and De- 
von Francis, Popular Science. 
Moderator was Jack White, 
WIR, Detroit. 
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Guthrie Named 
By Ad Bureau 


Robert D. Guthrie has become 
retail service manager of the 
Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, 

old S. Barnes, director of 
the Bureau, has announced. 

Formerly sales promotion di- 
rector for WNEW, New York, 
Mr. Guthrie takes over the post 
held by Karl F. Moore, who be- 
came director of the Bureau’s 
retail division Jan. 15, succeed- 
ing oe W. Giesen, resigned. 

efore his service with 
WNEW, Mr. Guthrie was a pro- 
motion executive with Eiks 
Magazine and with Badger & 
Browning & Hersey, New York 
advertising agency. 


10 Canadians 
In Parliament 
Hall of Fame 


OtTawa—Ten Canadian News- 
Paper men of the past and pres- 
ent are being honored by inclu- 
sion in the Hall of Fame of 
Canada’s Parliament building. 

Their niche is a short marble 
hallway leading to the House of 
Commons reading room. Flank- 
ing the doorway to the reading 
room are Senator Charles 
Bishop, for 40 years a member 
of the Parliamentary press gal- 
lery for the Ottawa Citizen and 
Southam group of newspapers, 
and M. Grattan O’Leary, vice- 
president of the Ottawa Journal. 

Only other living person to be 
included is enri Bourassa, 
founder and for many years edi- 
tor of Le Devoir, Montreal daily, 
and former member of the 
House of Commons. 

One of Canada’s earliest news- 
paper publishers—Nova Scotia’s 
Joseph Howe—is in the group. 
He published the Nova Scotian, 
forerunner of the Halifax 
Chronicle, now merged in the 
Halifax Chronicle-Herald. 

Others in the hall of fame, all 
dead, are: Israel Tarte, pub- 
lisher of La Patrie, Montreal; 
Frank Oliver, publisher of the 
Edmonton ( Alta.) Bulletin; R.S. 
White, editor of the Montreal 
Gazette; John Ross Robertson, 
founder and publisher of the 
Toronto Telegram; John W. Da- 
foe, editor of the Winnipeg Free 
Press, and P. D. Ross, founder 
and. president of the Ottawa 
Journal. 


McAlester Hueuiiives 


McALEsTER, Okla. — Lowell 
Turner has become publisher of 
the News-Capital, succeeding 
his father-in-law, the late Fred 
G. Cowles. The new business 
manager is Mrs. Spencer Manos, 
whose husband is foreman of 
the stereotype department. 

— 


Joins Select List 

The Warren (O.) Tribune- 
Chronicle was elected into 
membership of the Ohio Select 
List newspapers as of Feb. 1, 
coincident with its ag agg 
of the John W. Cullen Co. as 
its national advertising repre- 
sentative. 





Coates Heads — 
Mechanical 
Conference 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—More than 
500 members, manufacturers 
and suppliers and other guests 
attended the fifth annual Great 
Lakes Newspaper Mechanical 
Conference here, Jan. 15-17. In 
addition to the four states rep- 
resented by the membership, 


Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, there were guests 
from 12 other states and 
Canada. 


Leroy Coates, Grand Rapids 
Press, was elected president of 
the Conference, to succeed W. 

. Coddington, Youngstown 
Vindicator. Al P. Oberg, Flint 


Journal, was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
Vicepresidents chosen were 


Harry Miller, Dayton News; 
Otto Lepp, Milwaukee Sentinel: 
W. F. Alexander, Cleveland 
Press; Frank Dassori, Detroit 
Times, and Edgar McCarthy, 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 

Elected directors were Leslie 


Griner, Detroit News; Cecil 
Watkins, Sidney (O.) News; 
Horace Parker, Richmond 
(Ind.) Palladium-Item; Joseph 


McMullen, Milwaukee Journal, 
and Mr. Coddington. 

The sixth conference will 
take place in South Bend, Ind., 
Jan. 6-8, 1951. 

567 Color Units in Year 

About 250 delegates toured 
the plant of the Milwaukee 
Journal, with considerable time 
spent in inspecting the color 
operations in which the Jour- 
nal is a pioneer. It was ex- 
plained that last year the paper 
published 567 color units, both 
editorial and advertising, which 
is believed to be a record for 
the industry. The tour of the 
Journal also includtd visits to 
all of the other mechanical de- 
partments to imspect such 
equipment as the four ‘Hoe 
presses capable of printing, 
folding and counting 200, 
newspapers of 56 pages an hour, 
and the eight cylinder color - 
press for comics and similar sec- 
tions. A lunch was served in the 
cafeteria. 

Many also visited the mod- 
ernized building and eqhip- 
ment of the Milwaukee Senti- 
nel, including new  10-unit 
Scott presses. 

The best guarantee of job 
security is a financially suc- 
cessful employer, > om- 
son, assistant publisher and 
business manager of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, told the con- 
ference. If an employer fails 
to get a return on his capital 
investment, he will not. long 
be able to maintain a place of 
employment. The. financially 
sound company is the best as- 
surance of the continuity of 
weekly pay checks, said Mr. 

omson, “far better than a 
contract clause, or a closed 
shop, or the cradle to the grave 
security that we hear talked 
about so much. There is no 
one in any organization whose 
job is so lowly that he cannot 
contribute to the financial suc- 
cess.” ‘ 
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JOURNALISM EDUCATION 





It Isn’t Instinct, But 
J-Students Learn It 


By Dwight Bentel 


Wricut A. PATTERSON, 
man in 


a wise 


The J-schools, he says, should 
weed out students without this 
instinct. 


If Mr. Patterson is talking 
about a gene” 
which must be part of the stu- 
dent's inheritance, then prob- 
ably not many journalism teach- 
ers would go along. The tradi- 
tional “nose for news” is not 
passed from father to son like 
blue eyes even though many 
a father-son sequence of jour- 
nalistic greatness might be cited 
as evidence to the contrary. 

Aptitude, That's Different 

On the basis of long-time ex- 
perience in training youngsters 
for newspapering, journalism 
—— would be more exact 

and definitive in the terms they 
used for the = Mr. Patter- 
~~ is talking about. 

however, he means “apti- 
tude,” that’s different. And he 
should understand that at any 
journalism school worth the 
name, elimination of the inept 
is a primary objective. 

As a matter of fact, it’s one 
of the major contributions of 
journalism education to the 
—— industry. 

reasingly, employers are 
oiine J-schools when they 
want a beginner, or — an 
experienced man. ey 
have learned that he school 
have eliminated the incompe- 
tents, the nuts, the axe-grinders. 
The youngster who used to clut- 
ter up the city room until it 
became clear he didn’t have it 
—or it cost too much severance 


pay fire —— now politely 
ut firmly be: bounced out 
of Reporting ry , or C, out of 


rnalism educati tion, and out 
of the lives—and f news- 


73 am a relates a_sug- 


gestion he once made to Dean 
Blyer of the Wisconsin school 
of journalism. “I ed him,” 
says Mr. Patterson, “if it would 
not be practical to send the 
would-be student out onto the 
streets of Madison for a — 
with instructions to turn in a 


something he had personall: 
found that would make good 
newspaper copy. 
Too-Tough Test 
Those who couldn’t, he sug- 
gested, should not be admitted. 


e same reason that he’d have 
been dubious about a =~ 
peo = that a youngster should 

orm an opera- 
‘en a day for one week before 
being admitted to medical 


or doubtful assumpti 
s a’ do ion 
that a candidate for journalism 
v) 


instruction who can’t find news 
in advance of any training or 
experience is not qualified for 
= training. ne 

any a top ght newspaper- 
man would have flunked that 
test. Maybe even Mr. Patter- 
son himself. 

Journalism instructors have 
become accustomed to an ex- 
perience which refutes the “in- 
stinct” idea as a journalism re- 
quirement. A bright, alert, 
eager youngster will enroll in 

beginning journalism classes 
and flounder. He's lost. He 
doesn’t get the idea and he’s 


mly, like turning 
on a light, the idea dawns and 
the kid’s a whirlwind. 

What Instructor Looks For 

If this were unusual it might 
not prove anything. But it’s 
more typical than exceptional. 
The average journalism student 
goes through an orientation 
period when he’s struggling to 
catch the idea . . . to overcome 
influences of long training in 
the chronological writing of 
composition . . . to get over the 
notion that news comes wrap- 


and tied with a bow # 


Rot ‘ii like chocolates, chews on 
top and soft centers below ... 


to catch the analytical, objec- : 


tive, —a way of look- 
ing at everything he sees or 
reads or hears. 

There’s no more an “instinct” 


for journalism—that is, as a na- : 
tive or hereditary factor in be- = 


havior—than for corporation 
law or shelling peas. 

What the journalism educator 
looks 
training is intelligence, alert- 
ness, drive, omg a 
ality, character, scho 
and a genuine desire to get into 
newspapering. 


Kentucky to Start New 

Journalism Building 
JOURNALISM education _ has 

gotten typical Sittle brother” 


for in a_candidate for : 


rship, = 





Breakfast Briefs 


Rumors that the navy is being 
put in a precarious position in 
the event of war appear to be 
true. Her officers would find it 
difficult to direct activities from 
the brig. ma 


The average man, according to 
the New York Times, shrinks 


three-fourths of an inch in height 
ie—and] 


from breakfast to bedtim 

the average woman only half an 
inch. Men have more to shrink 
from, that’s all. 


From The Cleveland Plain Dealer 











} gaa in most college fam- 
es. 

The outgrown 
pa el quarters 

patched up or cut down for 
the “youngster. 

Result, as Earl English rue- 
fully points out in his observa- 


building 
has been 


tions on schools and de- 
partments of journalism (E& P, 
Jan. 13, p. 58),. instruction tos 
often is centered in a tem 

rary structure or the oldest and 
most beaten-up building on the 


campus. 

But journalism education has 
—_ of age. . 

Latest  N ‘to announce real 
—s quarters for journal- 
ism is the University of Ken- 
tucky. 

Construction of a_ three- 

story journalism - publications 
building will begin within the 
next ood weeks, it has been 
announ 

And Dr. Niel Plummer, head 
of the department of journal- 
ism, will have a physical plant 
which will be shown first to 
visiting i? at Kentucky in- 
stead of last. 

Expected to be completed in 
about a year, the new building 
will house the printing plant 
of the campus newspaper, the 
sty publica Kernel, all univer- 
sity publications offices, and the 
central office of the Kentucky 
Press ation. 

For convenience of students 
preparing c! assignments, a 
reading room containing ref- 
erence works, newspaper and 
magazine files, will be located 
adjacent to the typing room. 

The building will cost $422,- 














Only the Argus-Dispatch a eS cover 
the ILLINOIS side, where 
re aeCitiey 230, 000* Proce Br Wine 


ugh the sale of reve- 
nue bonds to te retired by fu- 
profits. 


ture 


New Hampshire Announces 
Field Training Program 


A FIELD training pro; on 
New Hampshi ~y daily = 


weekly ne 
ers on 8g papers, fo of 


on Louuager 
has a 
Leo F. 


Redfern of Berlin, edi- 
tor of the New Hampshire, says 
the program has_ been wader: 
taken to help student — 
in obtaining additional o 
tuni for their journi 


Three freshman re 
the college week 
working under the new Rro}- 
ect. : John Hamilton of - 
over is associated with the 
pone nog Franklin Journal-Tran- 
ff is —— 


rters on 
dy are 


of Newport is with the “weekly 
Newport Guardian. 


Larry Dennis Appointed 
U. S. Commissioner’s Bid 
Larry DENNIS, associate pro- 

fessor of journalism at Kansas 

State College, has been a 

pointed assistant ty the U. 

Commissioner of Education in 

Washington. His resignation 

from the K-state faculty, = 

tive Jan. = has been 
db ident Milton S s. 





y Pr 
Eisenhower. 





The Quad-Cities Metropolitan county population has in- 

sat cot mite tt Ot edo Te 

gro’ and prosperous y 
high, —— 


— is $5,650 ona age Sa 1. 
chinery man’ ufacturing cen’ e wor. 
— ma Sales Management estimate as of Jan. 1, 1949 


Rock Island arqus 


and 








Moline Disp tel 


. the newspapers covering the Illinois side of the Quad-Cities 
National Rep., The “Allen Klapp Co., New York, Chicago, Detroit - -- 
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6 New Jersey 
Dailies Combine 
Market Studies 


Six newspapers in five New 
Jersey markets —— announce 
availability of Standard Market 
and Newspaper Data Reports in 
the form recently preseeibadl by 
the Bureau of Advertising, 
dion oP Advert Maoh 
ciation 0; iv encies. 

All or important parts of 
seven Northern New Jersey 
ton of 28006 are Pere 

on 0 ,000, are covered 
by the studies. 


The n pers are the Pat- 
er: Ev , Paterson 
Morning Call (which offer a 

t et report) Herald- 


research service. ay the joint 
Bed economy’ slong ‘with ‘sak 
momy alo: ° 
formity and authority in 
- ports, Professor Boyenton 
With the newspaper markets 
of Paterson and Passaic-Clifton 
adjoining, as do those of Long 
Branch, Perth Amboy and New 
Brunswick, the advertiser has 


Bergen, Passaic, an 
Morris in the northern tier of 
the state, and the contiguous 
counties of Monmouth, Middle. 
tler of North Jemen, Als wer 

r of No ersey. le- 
scribed are the n 4 


the 32 subject headin, 
obtainable from the 
newspapers 
7 

60-40 ‘Progress’ 

McMinnvitte, Ore. —. Even 
Jack and Phil Bladine, publish- 
4 and editor of the Telephone 


individual 





their sj 


Bureau Sounds 
‘Blue Book’ Call 


Official entry blanks for the 
p. 2. J Book of ey 

Iv ” are now 
tributed to U. S. and Canadian 
advertising agencies, it is an- 
nounced by Harold S. Barnes, 
director, Bureau of Advertising, 
ANPA 


“The Blue Book” enters its 
12th year with the 1950 edition, 
which will contain case histories 
of outstanding national and re- 
gional newspaper advertising 
+ gaa appearing during 


Deadline for campaign entries 
is Feb. 15, 1950. 


Judges Are Named 





For Broun Award 
ews 


Four men, with outstanding 


Long reputations in various fields = 


journalism will select the 1 
Heywood Broun Award winner. 
They are Alan Barth, Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Post editorial 
writer; John Hersey, New York, 
noted author and newspaper 
writer; Quentin Reynolds, New 
York, Collier’s writer; and Ro- 
. Welseley, professor of 
journalism at Syracuse Univer- 


e board of judges was an- 
nounced by Wade F: lin, 
chairman of the award commit- 
tee. Mr. is head of the 
copydesk of the Chicago Sun- 
Times. 


The Broun Award, 


given an- 
by the American News- 


nually 
q Paper Guild for the most out- 


standing poweees job of the 
year in the spirit of Heywood 
Broun, consists of a $500 cash 
foo and a pene —. The 
udges will m in ruary. 

Deadline for entries, which 
should be sent to the ANG of- 


York City 3, is Feb. 1. e 
competition is not limited to 
Guild members; any newspaper- 
man or woman in the Guild’s 
jurisdiction is eligible. 

a 


500 Guests at Party 
HarrisBurG, Pa. — More than 
500 employes and their wives 
were entertained by Publisher 
Edwin F. Russell and Mrs. Rus- 
sell at the annual holiday party 
of the Patriot-News Co. Jan. 3. 





EDITOR & 
easily liberate you. 


you want QUICKL’ 


1475 Broadway 





QUICK RELEASE 
When Tied Up 


By Too Much Work 
Order an EDITOR & PUBLISHER Help Wanted Ad. 
If you're being held-in-leash 
PUBLISHER Help Wanted ad will quickly and 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER Help Wanted ads bring excellent 
results in both quantity of repli 


It’s so easy to place an ad. And avail yourself of our 
Personnel Service (x supplement your ad in finding 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Tel.: BRyant 9-3052 


by too much work, an 


les and quality of applicants. 
the one 


New York 18, N. Y. 


rer Cuts Congestion 
an octagonal-shaped universal 


methods on the Fresno Bee, 
reports William 
managing edi 


in a central 
tion of LY a — 
re-mor, g the library in stee 
les shee the 

vide increased news 
and more editions d 
stricted production f. ties. 

Eliminati 


on 
fice for the ci 
sufficient space for installation 
of a 10 x 14-foot copy desk, de- 
signed by the managing editor. 


Features are the 
shape, enabling closer contact 


ample leg 
using a single center beam; va 
typewriter desks which may be 
ushed up or aside as condi- 
tions warrant; 
space in the to 
dividual 
each man. 


changed to a centrally-located 
position in the newsroom. The 


Fresno, Calif.—Installation of 


y desk has improved the 
ciency in news-h 


Lockwood, 


tor. 
Relocation of the city editor 
position, elimina- 


helped Bee pro- 
coverage 
ite re- 


of a private of- 
editor oe 


octagonal 


persons on the desk; 


and sufficient 
to permit in- 
lock: drawers for 


The city 


a pure 

geles Times, 

quire a press building annex. 
“Bill” Lock 


ears 

YGitorial writer for five years. 
He was in the Army during 
World War Il, returning to his 
Bee and becoming ME. 


L. 
City 
room provided by Repub 


tives seat. 
Mr 


editor’s spot was the co! O) 
the interim he has 
printer in Reno. 


of 
Octagon-Shape coor wes tent separate jun ot 
Universal Desk es: began to Bandie all but 


but these will re- 


wood was for 15 
Bee city editor and then 


Former Publisher 
Runs for Congress 


Carson City, Nev.— Wesley 
Davis, Jr., former Carson 
ublisher, will seek the 
m nomination to Ne- 

resenta- 


’s House of Rep 


mal race. Dur! 
worked as a 
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a For Second Year 





Miami Herald 
Real Estate 
Section Judged 
Best in Nation 








For the second straight year The 
Miami Herald real estate section 
was judged best in the nation for 
cities between 100,000 and 
500,000, and was chosen the 
outstanding newspaper in 
Florida by the Florida Press 
Association ... demonstrating 
once again The Miami Herald’s 
continued leadership in the field 
of news coverage. 


Consistently, too, The Miami 
Herald has increased its margin 


JOUN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 

STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Notional Reps 
A.S. GRANT, Atlonto 

AHfilicted Stations -- WQAM, WQAM-FM 





of leadership in circulation and 
lineage. Consistently The Miami 
Herald has broadened its in- 
fluence throughout all of Florida. 
And consistently The Miami 
Herald gets results in the Gold 
Coast area -- one of the nation’s 
great year-’round markets. 











Guy S. Osborn 
Representative 
For 50 Years 


Cuicaco—Guy S. Osborn, presi- 
dent of Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker 
& Scott Co., publishers’ represen- 
tatives, is completing 50 years 
in the newspaper representative 
field in April. He ranks today 
as one of the deans in the ad- 
vertising business. 

Mr. Osborn was born in Bur- 
lington, Kan., later coming to 
Chicago as a young man. He 
entered newspaper work as an 
office boy in the Chicago Tri- 
bune advertising department in 
1893, the year of the Columbian 
Exposition. He worked up to 
assistant to the advertising man- 
ager. 

Started Firm in 1900 

In 1900, he opened his own 
effice in the old Tribune build- 
ing, representing the Boston 
(Mass.) Globe, the old New 
York Sun, the old Philadelphia 
(Pa.) North American, and the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Demo- 
crat. Meanwhile, he continued 
to build his staff as he expanded 
his list of newspapers. 

In 1918, Mr. Osborn incorpo- 
rated his firm, giving an inter- 
est in the business to some of 
his associates. His firm now 
maintains offices in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Detroit, in ad- 
dition to headquarters office in 
Chicago. 

In addition to the Boston 
Globe and St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, original papers on 
the Osborn list, the firm today 
represents the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, Philadelphia ( Pa.) 
Inquirer, Baltimore (Md.) Sun, 
Washington (D. C.) Post, Des 
Moines (Ia.) Register and Trib- 
une, Minneapolis (Minn.) Star 
and Tribune, Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Courier-Express and Williams- 
port (Pa.) Grit. 

Active in Association 

Mr. Osborn was one of the 
organizers of the Western 
Newspaper Representatives As- 
sociation, the old Chicago Ad- 
vertising Club and the old 
American Advertisers Associa- 
tion. He and his associates are 
active in the American Associa- 
tion of Newspaper Representa- 
tives. 

Associated with Mr. Osborn 
are his son, Guy A., and Don 
Scott in the Chicago office; 
Frank S. Meeker, New York of- 
fice manager; Joseph R. Scolaro, 
Detroit manager; and Roger 
Savage, Philadelphia manager. 


s 

5 Elected to NYSSNE 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Five new 
members have been elected to 
the New York State Society of 
Newspaper Editors. They are: 
Ernest von Hartz, national news 
editor, New York Times; 
Thomas E. Brundage, editor, 
Lockport Union-Sun and Jour- 
nal; James A. Wechsler, editor, 
New York Post; Norris . 
Vagg, assistant managing edi- 
tor, Rochester Democrat & 
Chronicle; and Robert Wood- 


sum, Albany manager of NEA CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. P, 


and Acme Newspictures. 
28 
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Consumer Data 
For 14 Markets 
Issued for ‘49 


MitwauKkeEE, Wis.—A _ 14-mar- 
ket survey, based on Consumer 
Analysis Surveys of 54 cities in 
1949, has been published by the 
Milwaukee Journal. The book 
presents a digest of product use 
and brand preference for 152 
classifications in 54 cities. 

Copies were mailed this week 
to key persons in the national 
manufacturing and agency 
fields. Additional copies cean be 
obtained from the Milwaukee 
Journal, Omaha (Neb.) World- 
Herald, Philadelphia (Pa.) Bul- 
letin, Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, 
St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press, Columbus (O.) 
Dispatch, Fresno (Calif.) Bee, 
Modesto (Calif.) Bee, Sacra- 
mento (Calif.) Bee, San Jose 
(Calif.) Mercu and Herald- 
News, Illinois Newspaper Mar- 
kets (41 cities), Seattle ( Wash.) 
Times, Birmingham (Ala.) 
News and Age-Herald, Salt Lake 
Deseret News. 

“From these reports,” states 
the foreword, “it may be quick- 
ly determined, for example, that 
52% of the families use syn- 
thetic detergents in one market, 
85% in another, 27% in another, 
and so forth. It also reveals that 
brand A is in first place in sev- 
en markets, and so on. Thus it is 
easy for a manufacturer to de- 
termine not only relative sales 
potentials covered, but also the 
competitive situation.” 


Kansas Papers 
Get $250,000 
From Liquor Ads 


Topeka, Kan.—Max Miller, 
publisher of the Russell Record 
was elected president of Kansas 
Press Association at the 58th 
annual convention here last 
weekend. 
Seaton, publisher of the Coffey- 
ville Daily Journal. 

Other officers are H. A. 
Meyer, Jr., Independence Re- 

er, vicepresident; and Lon 
Robinson, Jr., Rush County 
News, treasurer. Larry Miller 
was reappointed secretary-man- 
ager. Mr. Miller reported the 
condition of the Kansas news- 
paper business as good. 


“Four papers folded, four 
started, and two consolidated 
in 1949,” he said. “One, the 
Goodland News - Republican, 


changed from weekly to daily.” . 


Mr. Miller attributed part of 


the increase in advertising reve-. 


nue to repeal of Prohibition in 
Kansas. About 100 weeklies 
and nine dailies will share 
$250,000 in liquor advertising 
this year, he said. : 

The Women of the Press elect- 
ed Mrs. Max Miller president to 
succeed Mrs. Richard Seaton. 
Mrs. Frank Haucke, of Florence, 
is president of the Kansas. 
Press Women. . 


4-A Exam Listed 


The fourth annual AAAA Ex- 


amination for Advertising will | 


be conducted on Feb. 18 and 25 
in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Daytcn, Detroit, El Paso, 
Houston, Jackson (Mississippi), 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New 
York, Oklahoma City, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Portland (Ore- 


gon), St. Louis, San Antonio, 
San Francisco, Seattle, and 
Tulsa. 

& 
Decorations Go Abroad 


Satt Lake Crry—When the 
100-foot Christmas tree was re- 
moved from in front of the Salt 
Lake City Tribune - Telegram 
building, Promotion Manager 
Herb Price gave 100 candy- 
striped beach balls used for dec- 
orations to a group which sent 
them to German children. 





Publishing Profit Depends on 
Sticking to Schedules 


He succeeds Richard ~ 


Costs rocket upward during those dreaded 
spells when mishaps disturb the publishing 
routine. Certified Mats, with their outstanding 
record of uniformity, are an important factor in 
the profits of many a prosperous newspaper. 


For dependable stereotyping, \ 
rely on Certified Mats ; 





Richard M. Seaton, left, explains 

presidential duties to Max‘! S. 

Miller, new head of Kansas Press 
Asscciation.. 





Beg Your Pardon 

Dan Mahoney is general man- 
ager of the Miami (Fla.) News, 
not of the Miami Herald, as re- 
ported (E&P, Jan. 14, page 16) 
in a story on the Associated 
Press directors’ meeting at Tuc- 
son, Ariz. e error is re- 
gretted; likewise a typograph- 
ical mistake in the name of AP 
President Robert McLean (not 
McClean). 


= 

Missourians Elect 

Kansas City, Mo.— William 
C. Tucker, editor of the War- 
rensburg Star-Journal, was elec- 
ted president of the Missouri 
Associated Dailies at the an- 
nual meeting here recently, He 
succeeds Swain, Kirks- 
ville Daily Express. 


BUSINESS 
SAE GOOD 


IN CHESTER 


In ‘Sales Management's’ 
“Spotlight Index”... 
Chester, Pa., is 
Consistently a 
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MAKING NEWS HAS BEEN A GOSS 
TRADITION FOR OVER 65 YEARS 


Wi Incorporating the imposing list of ten “famous firsts” 
into the Headliner...GOSS has produced a press with 
unparalleled ease of operation, maximum flexibility of colez 
production, top quality printing and more efficient, 

safer operation at high speeds. All these “firsts” were the 
result of developments realized through more than 

65 years of practical experience in researching, designing 
and building traditionally good printing equipment. 
Depend on GOSS to produce the finest. . . first! 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
1535 S. Paulina St., Chicago 8 

Duplex Division: Battle Creek, Mich. 

Goss Printing Press Co., Ltd., Preston, England 


“goss. 
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with TENSION PLATE 
First LOCK-UP 


First with FULLY ENCLOSED 
INKING UNIT 


First with CONTINUOUS INK 
FEED SYSTEM 


with FINGERTIP 
First covontror 


with PORTABLE COLOR 
First FOUNTAINS (within guards) 


irst with FULL RANGE COLOR 
Fi FLEXIBILITY 


First with PRELOADED CYLINDER 
and FORM ROLLER BEARINGS 


First with ENCLOSED OIL-TIGHT 
FOLDING MOTION 


rst with FOLDED-EDGE-FORWARD 
DELIVERY 


First with “Y’ TYPE SUB-STRUCTURE 
for EXTREME RIGIDITY 





Low, low, 


EVERYDAY low prices to you 
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If you are going to buy a furnace... 
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BARRIERS INCREASE 

FOUR and a half years ago we emerged 

from the Second World War into what 
was to be a bright and brave new world 
of international cooperation and brotherly 
love. World-wide freedom of information 
was to be its cornerstone and as such it 
received lip service at the Dumbarton 
Oaks and San Francisco Conferences. 

Since then the lip service has been re- 
vealed for what it was. Progress has been 
backward instead of forward. 

In its latest semi-annual survey, the 
Associated Press reports one-fourth of 
the world’s populated area has censor- 
ship or other restraints against the free 
flow of news and in the last six months 
new barriers against freedom of informa- 
tion have been erected and no major one 
has been torn down. 

Leading American editors have spent 
much time and effort in trying to push 
back the curtain of censorship but it 
moves inexorably forward. It is no won- 
der that they grow cynical toward so- 
called “international agreements” in the 
communications field. 

Last year, Eprror & PUBLISHER added 
its voice to the mounting protest in the 
U. S. against the restrictions adopted by 
the International Telegraph Conference 
in Paris. Finally, a government-industry 
agreement has been reached on reserva- 
tions to be stipulated when the communi- 
cations pact comes up for ratification. 

Among other things, the U. S. will 
stipulate that overseas press rates should 
not be tied to the commercial rate struc- 
ture (the Paris agreement fixed press 
rates at one-third the full commercial 
rate), and press messages should not be 
limited to a 10-word minimum. 

Representatives of U. S. communica- 
tions companies and the press point out 
that by tying the press rate to the com- 
mercial rate it can be made an instru- 
ment of press censorship. All foreign 
telegraph companies are government- 
owned and operated. Under the guise 
of 2 demand for increased revenue, for- 
eign governments can isolate themselves 
—impose censorship—by raising press 
rates to exorbitant heights. 

Wayne Coy, Federal Communications 
Commission chairman, who headed the 
U. S. delegation to the Paris meeting, 
asked the industry representatives in 
Washington last week if “anyone wants 
to advocate that we not ratify the Paris 
agreement at all, in view of our reserva- 
tions.” 

Kelley Griffith of Press Wireless said 
it should not be ratified, and Fred Mein- 
holtz. New York Times, asked what the 
U. S. has to gain by signing. 

We ask the same question. 

Foreign governments are not concerned 
with the press. The AP survey makes 
that obvious. The U. S. press or communi- 
cations industry will be no better off for 
signing than they have been previously in 
their relations with foreign countries. 
Why become a party to an international 
agreement that can be misused to add 
more areas of the world to the one-fourth 
that has already erected barriers to free- 
dom of information? 
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I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the end, the first and the last.—Revelation, 
XXL; 13. 


‘CONFIDENCE’ LAWS 
PROGRESS in obtaining legislation to 
protect reporters’ confidences is slow, 
but some gains are being made. 

The number of states now having so- 
called “confidence laws” has risen to 12. 
Michigan joined the ranks during 1949 
conferring the confidence privilege upon 
newspapermen. The following states are 
now on the list: Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Montana, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan. Four of 
these extended the privilege during 
1949 to cover radio newsmen. Fourteen 
other states considered legislation. 

Probably the most significant indication 
of progress is the endorsement of “confi- 
dence” legislation by the Police Officers 
Conference of New York. 

New York State’s legislature considered 
a law last year after lengthy investiga- 
tion involving public hearings. Heated 
controversy developed and largely through 
the efforts of district attorneys and gov- 
ernment lawyers the measure was de- 
feated. 

In their opposition, attorneys claimed 
such legislation would be detrimental to 
police enforcement. Now the police of- 
ficers themselves come along and give 
their endorsement to the legislation. The 
police ought to know, if anyone does, 
whether the cooperation of newspaper- 
men in combatting crime, while at the 
same time protecting their sources of in- 
formation, is detrimental or beneficial to 
enforcement. 

It is too bad that the police group did 
not speak its mind before this. If it had 
there might be now a “confidence” law 
on the New York statute books. Never- 
theless, as we said, progress is being made 
and future attempts in New York, and 
in other states, might be more successful. 





NEA PILGRIMAGE 
THE Pilgrimage to Plymouth Rock plan- 
ned by the National Editorial Associa- 
tion in June should have the participa- 
tion of every newspaper and every news- 
paper group in the country. 

The Pilgrimage is for the purpose of 
“re-living those inspiring events which 
played an important part in the early life 
of our country, and reaffirming our faith 
in the ideals of liberty and justice upon 
which this nation was founded.” 

This ought to be a nation-wide observ- 
ance. 


CENSORSHIP LAWS 
THE hubbub and the furor over comic 
books has died down somewhat, and 
the courts are now having an opportunity 
to inject a little sanity into the rash of 
censorship legislation proposed and passed 
in the last two years. 

The Superior Court Appellate Depart- 
ment, County of Los Angeles, has ruled 
unconstitutional the county ordinance ban- 
ning crime comic books. The ordinance 
had said: “Every person, firm or corpora- 
tion is guilty of a misdemeanor who sells, 
gives away or in any way furnishes to 
any person under the age of 18 years any 
book, magazine, or other publication in 
which there is prominently featured an 
account of crime, and which depicts, by 
the use of drawings or photographs, the 
commission or attempted commission of 
the crimes of arson, assault with a deadly 
weapon, burglary, kidnapping, mayhem, 
murder, rape, robbery, theft,” etc. 

The Los Angeles court reached the con- 
clusion “that the ordinance runs counter 
to the state and federal constitutions.” 

The Los Angeles statute was, unfortu- 
netely, the model for similar ordinances 
proposed in several states and munici- 
palities. Fortunately, however, the mea- 
sure has been struck down on its own 
home ground and legislators elsewhere 
can act accordingly. 

Eprtror & PUBLISHER has contended that 
these local censorship codes were all ill- 
conceived and in many instances unconsti- 
tutional. Censorship, especially on the 
local level, never corrected anything. The 
only way to correct the alleged evils of 
comic books is through the combined edu- 
cation efforts of publishers and commun- 
ity groups. 


CANCELLED 

IT IS hard to believe that a department 

store the size of Meier & Frank in a 
city the size of Portland, Oregon, would 
stoop to using the advertising “club” 
against the Oregonian in retaliation for a 
news story it did not like. We thought 
that was strictly “small town stuff” re- 
served for the small town bigwigs who 
think they are bigger than the com- 
munity or the press. . 

And yet, judging from the evidence, 
that is apparently what has happened. 
The department store president has denied 
that the cancellation was due to the news 
or editorial policy of the Oregonian, and 
yet he has given no other reason for it. 
If there had been a dispute over rates, 
position, reproduction or some other ad- 
vertising technicality, he certainly would 
have alluded to it. If there had been 
some other reason, it is strange that the 
store, the newspaper’s largest advertiser. 
would not have elaborated, especially in 
view of the controversy it has caused. 

Our hat is off to the Oregonian for re- 
porting the news without fear or favor, 
for demonstrating to the critics and to 
the country-at-large that our press is not 
controlled by its advertisers, and for prov- 
ing to those advertisers who don’t already 
know it that they can’t club newspapers 
into submission with dollar bills. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 





.Mas, Gen. Juttus Ocus ADLER, 
vicepresident and general man- 
ager of the New York Times, 
has been elected a charter trus- 
tee of Princeton University. 
Gen. Adler, a member of the 
class of '14, is president of the 
Rally Princetonian Publishing 

‘0. 


H. S. Souruam, publisher of 
the Ottawa (Ont.) Citizen, has 
been elected president of the 
Canadian University Press, a 
non-profit news agency servic- 
ing Canadian university student 
newspapers. 

Tuomas H. Storxe, publisher, 
Santa Barbara (Calif.) News- 
Press, was honored as Santa 
Barbara’s “Man of the Year” at 
a recent meeting of the Santa 
Barbara Advertising Club. 

OrBELL APPERSON, JR., has suc- 
ceeded his father as publisher 
of the Mount Shasta (Calif.) 
Herald, purchased by his grand- 
father in 1915, 





On the Business Side 


Joun G. Poot, Jr., previously 
chief copy writer in the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Post promotion 
department, has been named as- 
sistant director of advertising 
and publicity for the National 
Association of Ice Industries, 
Washington. 

ALAN TIGNER, a member of the 
New York Herald Tribune’s na- 
tional sales staff for the past 
four years, and: before that with 
the New York Post and old 
New York Sun, has been ap- 
Pointed to the national sales 
staff of Esquire magazine. 

Roy McKinney, advertising 
manager of the Dallas (Tex.) 
Times-Herald, has been elected 
president of the 
Texas Advertis- a 
ing Manager’s 
Association. He 
succeeds A. L. 
JENNINGS of the 
Austin Ameri- 
can Statesman. 

Roy H. Rosr- 
CHAUD, advertis- 
ing director of 
the Moose Jaw 
(Sask.) Times- 
Herald 








McKinney 


manager of the paper. He was 
one of the founders of the Van- 


named general 


couver (B, C.) News-Herald, 
and was general manager, and 
later publisher, of that paper. 

J. G. LEyman has been named 
business manager of the Trail 
(B. C.) Times. He joined the 
Paper’s staff in 1938 as an ad- 
vertising salesman and later was 
appointed accountant. 

W. Lester CHORPENING, of the 
Cleveland (0O.) lain Dealer 
display advertising staff, has 
been appointed assistant classi- 
fied advertising manager. 

MANLEy WELsH, formerly with 
the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph and 
News classified departments, has 
been added to the classified ad- 
vertising staff of the Ft. Meyers 





Lester Grant. left. of New York 
Herald Tribune. receives $1,000 
Westinghouse Science Writing 


Award from Dr. Howard A. 

Meyerhoff. secretary of the Amer- 

ican Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 





(Fla.) News-Press. He succeeds 
JOHN VAN ScuHaick, who left to 
enter the insurance business. 
Georce MircuHett has joined 
the advertising staff of the Mi- 
ami Beach (Fla.) Florida Sun 
and Coral Gables (Fla.) Rivi- 
era-Times. He resigned as sec- 
retary of the Miami Beach 
Chamb of C ‘ce to ac- 





cept the position. 

CuiaRENCE J. PYLE, retired ad- 
vertising and production direc- 
tor of the Wilmington (Del.) 
News-Journal Co., publishers of 
the Journal-Every Evening and 
News, was given a farewell din- 
ner party Jan. 13 by his former 
associates. He will spend the 
winter in Florida. 

Donatp F. Sacer has joined 
the display advertising depart- 
ment of the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press. evi- 
ously he was a United Press 
staff correspondent in Portiand, 
Ore. and Spokane, Wash. 

Tom FERSCHWEILER, North- 
western University graduate, 
has joined the advertising sales 
staff of the Portland (Ore.) 
Journal. 

Paut H. Frrcnner, classified 
advertising manager of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Times, is ob- 
serving his 25th anniversary 
with the newspaper. 





In the Editorial Rooms 


HAROLD SULLIVAN, 
editor for 





associate 
four years, has 


moved up to executive editor 
of the Erie (Pa.) Times, 


in a series of promotions. 


Jack Deepy, free-lance writer 
who recently returned from a 
year in Europe, where he wrote 
for several New a pa- 
pers, has joined the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram staff. 


W. Danrortu Hayes, Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Telegram staff re- 
porter, has been named mayor’s 
secretary under Worcester’s 
new council-manager form of 
government. 


MAuRICE MAGLIOLA, sports ed- 
itor of the Stamford (Conn.) 
Advocate, and Mrs. Magliola 
are parents of a baby boy, their 
first child. 


Russet Ruopes, until recent- 
ly motion picture editor and 
critic for the New York Journal 
of Commerce, has been named 
restaurant, night club and gen- 
eral entertainment editor of the 
paper, and will conduct a regu- 
lar column. Mr. Rhodes has 
been a foreign correspondent, 
and for several years was 
American vice-consul at Lon- 

on. 


ExLoirse Davison, former di- 
rector of the New York Herald 
Tribune Home Institute, has 
been retained by_ Hill 
Knowlton, Inc., public relations 
counsel, to hi e@ women’s in- 
terests for their clients. 


AsHworRTH BursLEM, assistant 
city editor of the Wilmington 
(Del.) Journal-Every Evening, 
is author of a play, “Rendez- 
vous,” which will be produced 
during the Delaware Play Festi- 
val at the University of Dela- 
ware in April. 


Harry C. Droste, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, has been reelected 
president of the Philadelphia 
Press Association. 


Paut Haney, until recently 
night Associated Press attendant 
at Akron, O., has graduated 
from Kent State University and 
has gone to work for the Erie 
(Pa.) Times. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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JACK ARMSTRONG TOPS THEM ALL! 


B In New Survey of Comics 
JUST COMPLETED BY THE DES MOINES 
TRIBUNE 


38.6% of fe boys (second strip got 
eek 


as many boys 


Armstrong as voted for the next high- 
est strip. 


REGISTER & TRIBUNE 


25 W. 45th St., New York 


He was a leader with girls 


SYNDICATE 


Des Moines 
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Just Starting 
in 


ABBIE 


9 


an 
% 
SLATS! 
A thrilling new 
continuity of ad- 
venture and rom- 


ance! 


The Main Characters: 





Regina Blood 
Beautiful, vicious. 
In command of a strange 
ship with a mysterious 

mission .. . 





Charlie Dobbs 
Handsome, amiable. 
The innocent victim of 

her charm and plan! 

a 
Captain Blood brings 
17th Cent pirate 
craft up to date with 
her own streamlined 


version of hi on 
the high seas! 


WIRE FOR RATES 
and SAMPLES 


UNITED FEATURES 
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Georce Scriven, Kent corres- 
pondent for he. Akron (0O.) 
Beacon-Jou has completed 
his college p at Kent State 
annem nay and has joined the 
paper’s state desk, 

Virszy, another KSU age 
has joined the paper’s city staff. 

Wr1am GircasH has been 
transferred to the Akron Bea- 
con-Journal’s Ravenna (O.) bu- 
reau, and Ray ReE>Monp has 
been put in charge of a new 
bureau at Wadsworth-Medina. 

Wiumer F. CARMICHAEL, vet- 
eran Cincinnati (O.) Times- 
Star police reporter, has been 
a vice mayor of Silverton, 


Joun Ho.uister, Jr., son of 
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GEORGE 


nee Congressman J. B. Hol- 

lister, is the newest addition to 
the Cincinnati Times-Star edi- 
torial staff. 

Hucu Morris, Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal ae 
pondent, has been elected pre 
dent of the Capitol Press Polab 
at Frankfort, Ky. He succeeds 
A , Associated 
Press staffer. 

RaymMonp Lowery, news edi- 
tor of the She 
been awarded first prize in the 
annual North Carolina Short 
Story Contest for amateurs. 

Cuartes H. WICKENBURG, JR. 
has been named political report- 
er of the Charleston (S. C.) 
News and Courier. He went to 
Charleston from the United 
Press bureau in St. Paul, Minn. 
He had also worked for the U. 
P. at Raleigh, Memphis and Co- 
lumbia, S. C., and was Associ- 
ated Press night editor at Co- 
lumbia. 

Water S. ALLEN has been 
promoted from city reporter to 
state news editor of the Flor- 
ence (S. C.) Morning News. He 
_s — his duties as farm 


Joun H. O’Dowp has become 
a city reporter on the staff of 
the Florence Morning News. A 
recent graduate of the Citadel, 
he is a son of Publisher J. M. 
O’Dowp. 

JAMEs P. ETHRIDGE, 


been named managing 

the Orlando (Fla. ) Star. He has 
been in Florida newspaper, edu- 
cational] and public relations 
work for the past 14 years. 

Ambrose Crass, 77, was given 
an overstuffed chair by his co- 
workers upon his recent retire- 
ment from the Murfreesboro 
(Tenn.) Daily News Journal. 
During his half century with 
the paper and its predecessor, 
the Home Journal, he was at 
various times, editor, publisher, 
printer, circulation manager, 
advertising solicitor and job de- 
partment manager. 

Cuar.tes CoLiett, Dayton (O.) 
Journal Herald sports editor, 
and Mrs. Co.iett, former so- 
ciety editor of the old Dayton 
Journal, announce the birth of 
a son. 


Date Stevens, Richmond 
(Ind.) Palladium-Item sports 
scribe, has ome a_ sports 


staffer for the Dayton (O.) 
Daily News. 

Wru1aM F. Kearns, Benning- 
ton (Vt.) Banner reporter, has 
taken a job with the Hammond 


, Ind.) Times. 


Joun H. Know1es, Jr., for- 
merly with the Columbia (Mo. 4 
Tribune, and Jack Ww 
has been doing free lance a 
ing in Europe, have joined the 
staff of the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Star. 

GERALD V. FeErTreRoLr, recent 
University of Kansas graduate, 
has joined the Arkansas City 
(Kan.) Traveler staff as city 
hall and police reporter. 

Morcan Parker, of El Dorado, 
Ark., is new on the Wichita 
(Kan.) “ge wen desk. 

ROBERT has left the 
Lewiston Gas)" ) Tribune to take 
a public relations job with the 
Morrison-Knudsen Co., Boise. 








Daily Star, has — 
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By Trent 
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“Would your paper be int 


a Stalin’s ulcers?” 





sp Mont. , 


MICHAEL 
tor of the the Mites cit 
od telegraph 


Star, has been nam 
editor. 

Rosert McLeop, onetime po- 
lice reporter for the Cedar Rap- 
ids (TIa.) Gazette, has been 
appointed administrative assis- 
tant to Senator Styles Bridges 
of New Hampshire. 

KennetH N. ANDERSON has 
been promoted from assistant to 
chief of the Omaha bureau of 
International News Service, He 
succeeds B. McDonaLp, who 
has been transferred to Kansas 
City as bureau chief. 


Cartes A. Esser, former 
Phoenix Arizona Republic city 
hal] reporter, has been named 
executive secretary to the 
Phoenix city manager. 

Cuartes E. Harner, formerly 
in the Latin-American service 
of the Associated Press, has 
been named public relations 
counsel of the Oceanside 
(Calif.) Chamber of Commerce. 

Maury Rasin, San Diego 
(Calif.) Journal staffer, has 
been elected president of the 
San Diego Newspaper Guild. 

Detavon Dickson, former 
managing editor of the National 
City (Calif.) News, has been ap- 
pointed treasurer of San Diego 
County, Calif. 

Paut Cour, sports writer for 
the Portland (Ore.) Journal, 
and Mrs. Cour are parents of a 
second daughter. 


RussEtL O. CocHRAN has re- 
joined the Glendale. (Calif.) 
News-Press as_ sports tor, 


succeeding JOHN BuRTT who re- 
turns to general assignment 
reporting and feature writ- 
ing. Mr. Cochran has been Al- 
hambra (Calif.) Post Advocate 
telegraph and suburban editor. 


Lyn Norzicer has joined the 
editorial staff of the Glendale 
News-Press. 





Wedding Bells 
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J. Reese Dante, labor and 
business reporter for the 


Courier, and Krrry CASssELs 0 
Ellentown, S. C., sister of United 
Press staff c orrespondent Louis 
CASSELS, recently. 

Lou Panos, editor, Baltimore 
bureau of Associated Press, and 
Dottie STAVROPOULOs, Jan. 8. 

CuareNcE J. Buuiiet, Chicago 
Daily News art critic, and CaTH- 
ERINE GIRDLER, former newspa- 
per reporter and magazine edi- 
tor, Dec. 22, at Chicago. 

Joun S. Wuson, former 
Broadway columnist for the 

old New to. Star, “— — 
DONALDSO! BARNEs, 
both of * York, am. ~y at 
Greenwich, — 


Bureau Neimes Scott 


To Chainstore Post 
Raymond Scott has been ap- 
pointed eastern chainstore serv- 
ice manager of 
the Bureau of 


Newspaper 

Publishers _As- 
Har- 

Barn 


bureau, has an- 
nounced. 
Formerly as- 
sistant ot the 
— of the 
usiness consul- 


tant firm of 

Ivor B. Clark, Inc., Mr. Scott 

succeeds the late Howard C. 
Haupt. 

Mr. Scott, a veteran of 15 


years’ experience in business 
research, has worked closely 
with some of the - nation’s 
largest chains as a member of 
the Clark organization. 
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All Lintoype 
Officers and 
Board Renamed 


President Martin M. Reed 
and all other officers were re- 
elected at the organizational 
meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Mergenthaler Lino- 

Co., Jan. 11, in Brooklyn. 

e other officers are: George 
W. Allison, vicepresident and 
general works manager 
W. Porte, vicepresident in 
charge of sales; id W. 
Orcutt, La Me... .— Over- 
seas; Eugene B. Mirovitch, vice- 
resident for Latin America; 
ohn W. Reid, treasurer; John 
E. Walsh, Jr., secretary; Charles 
F. Lucek, controller; A. 
Hergrueter, assistant secretary 
and treasurer, and William H. 
Moore, assistant secretary and 
treasurer. 
At the 54th annual meeting 
of the stockholders, which pre- 
ceded the meeting of the board, 
the following men were elected 


directors: Rant R, ru of New 
York Ci > a 
= of Bane 

Gasser of = Fork” ag, 


Charles A. McKenney, Jr. and 
George Hewitt Myers of Wash- 


ington, D. C., Martin M. Reed 
of New York Ci Donald H. 
ewes of timore, Md., 


urnett Walker of New York 
Gity and Victor E. Walker of 
London; England. All had served 


board elected Mr. Flath 
man of the board and elected 
to its executive commi 
Messrs. Fell, Flather, Reed 
Sherwood and Walker. They 
comprise the same committee 
that had served the preceding 
year, and Mr. Walker was re- 
Rlected chairman of this com- 
mittee. 


P.M. Daily Hienned 
In Oil Boom City 
Snyper, Tex.—This oil boom 


pon A first daily newspaper is 
eduled to roll from the 


Pu: Leute F. 
Leurig of "Pekin, Il; Ed 
H. and Houston H. Harte of 
San Angelo, and Andrew B. 
a of sa. 

Leur' —_* a former co- 
publisher of the Del Rio (Tex.) 

Herald and of two Texas 
weeklies. 

The Harte esters are sons 
of Houston Harte, publisher of 
the San Angelo (Tex.) Stand- 
ard-T’ 3 ward Harte will 
leave the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Star staff to take over new 
duties. . Houston H. 
senior student at 
end Lee. University, Lexington, 


Mr. Shelton is executive vice- 


— 3 the Abilene (Tex.) | 


ews. 
News will receive Asso- 
ciated Press news service. 
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SYNDICATES 


Gag-a-Day Strips Star 
Cate Kids and ‘Fiends’ 


By Jane McMaster 


In THE earliest days of the 
modern comic strip there was a 
little urchin in colorful dress, 
“The Yellow Kid,” drawn by R. 
F. Outcault. In 1897, two young 
headache-producing pranksters, 
“The Katzenjammer Kids,” be- 
gan cavorting across Sunday 
pages. In 1905, “Little Jimmy,” 
drawn by Jimmie Swinnerton 


and still distributed by Kuinc 
FEATURES, was proving that 
boys will be boys. 

And actually, in 1950, things 
haven’t changed too much. It’s 
true that some comic strip 
characters are cat e 


ships to the moon; and others 
are flagging a Western stage- 
coach. But the old standard— 
humorous drawings of young- 
sters that amuse children of all 
ages—is still with us. Although 
some cartoonists admit they 
hadn’t planned it that way: 
2-Year-Old Becomes Star 
Last November, the New 
York HERALD TRIBUNE SyNDI- 


CATE’s gag-a-day “Honey and 
Hank” changed its name to 
“Elsworth,” thus giving star 


billing to a two-year-old. Ac- 
tually the name-change was 
over-due. For the strip, started 
in September, 1946 by Bernard 
Segal and named after Mama 
and Papa soon turned out to 
be 75% Elsworth. 

The popularity of a UNITED 
FEATURE SYNDICATE strip came 


about this way. Ernie 
Bushmiller, trying to perk up 
a pretty-girl strip, “Fritzi Ritz,” 


introduced seven-year-old Nan- 
cy, a visiting niece, as a gag 
device. The _ chubby-kneed 
youngster, assisted by her boy 
pal Sluggo, had such appeal she 
got her name in lights in 1938. 
The strip has since rocketed, 
through the artists’ accent on 
visual gags—gags that don’t de- 
pend so much on dialogue for 
their humor. 


Dudley Fisher’s “Myrtle,” 

G FEA’ SYNDICATE gag- 
a-day about a little girl, de- 
veloped gentia’ too. 
Myrtle was stealing so many 
laughs.- in “Right Around 
Home,” Mr. Fisher’s Sunday 


page, that she became a sepa- 

. .(Kine’s “Little 
Sunday page, grew out 
of Jimmy Hatlo’s daily “They'll 
Do It Every Time,” but we're 
net~discussing Sunday comics 
about kiddies today.) 

Another case is Cecil Jensen’s 
“Elmo” (Des MoINEs REGISTER 
AND TRIBUNE) named in 1946 
after the 20-year-old chief char- 
acter, It has become “Little 
Debbie” and realistically por- 
trays a pig-tailed girl and her 
little boy friends. 

Some Bachelors Draw Them 

But cartoonists are not fully 
unaware that children are good 
subjects for comic strips. <A 
brief (and incomplete) survey 
shows a lot of youngsters star- 


hd 


ring in their own gag-a-day 
strips: They range in age up- 
ward from two-year-old Els- 
worth (and two-year-old Hanky 
in the Cxicaco TrisuNE-NEwW 
York News strip, “Timmy”). 
They are drawn by doting 
fathers, by the-married-but- 
childless, and by bachelors. 

In the latter category is An- 


drew Sprague, whose eight- 
year-old ‘“Honeybelle” (GEN- 
ERAL FEATURES), was the resuit 


of cold and careful planning. 
Mr. Sprague and Writer Charles 
Kates, who had both been 
working on _ other comics, 
thought a strip about a kid 
might go. Mr. Sprague sug- 
gested that little girls are cuter 
than boys. Thus in 1948 they 
started the exploits of a “Peck’s 
Bad Girl” as Writer Kates calls 
her. Reaching out for more 
readers, they added glamour 
in the form of a pin-up girl 
aunt. And sure enough they 
get teen-age fan mail. 

Mr. Kates calls the strip “Not 
too realistic: not a cosy neigh- 
borly strip.” 

Continually Malicious 

Another comparatively new 
strip is Howard Sparber’s 
“Timmy,” featuring a _ four- 
year-old, who got this vlaudit 
from one editor: “I'd like to 
suggest that you never let 
Timmy get cute or precious 
and never let the action of 
the strip depend on ‘cute sav- 
ings. I think Timmy should 
be continually malicious, almost 
fiendish, because children are 
little fiends anyway and onlv 
cute to their own parents.” 
The unpretty children in the 
strip have gotten the approval 
of P.T.A. groups and _psychol- 
ogists—probablv because Mr. 
Sparber, a father himself, has 
as a secondarv aim to show 
parents how children function 
in a world of their own. 

In_ contrast to “Timmy,” 
Leonard Sansone _ shies 
from caricature for “Willie,” 
(UFS), an older child. “Vir- 
gil,” drawn by Len Kleis for 
ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS, is cute 
looking, too. Both Virgil and 
Vic Green’s “Willie Dee” (Des 
MoINEs ISTER AND TRIBUNE 
SynNpicaTE) are strong on un- 
usual hats. 

.A popular member of the 
bonnet hrigade is Kinc Fea- 
turFs’ “Henry,” who is bald of 
head. protuberant of tummy 
and has been syndicated since 
1925. He hasn’t said a word 
in years (although other people 
in the strip talk occasionally.) 
The late Carl Anderson, his cre- 
ator, found Henry’s lookability 
popular with youngsters: they 
could look instead of read. And 
John J. Liney, Jr., who draws 
the daily “Henry” today, keeps 
the character intact. 

Needless to say, some gag-a- 
day strips featuring children 


are obviously a grown-up’s idea 
of the way youngsters act. But 
realism as well as humor can 
be found in many of them. 
Some have more warmth and a 
gentler type of humor than 
others, too. 

Lists of papers for non- 
continuity comics about young- 
sters range from 100’s for 
“Nancy” and “Henry” to “small, 
but sound and devoted,” for 
others. Artists and syndicates 
agree that this type strip ap- 
peals both to youngsters, who 
like looking at other young- 
sters, and to adults. The lat- 
ter, in fan mail, generally cite 
a strip’s wholesomeness, or 
say they are reminded of their 
own children eand_ grandchil- 


ren. 

An official of Kinc, which 

also has Wally Bishop’s “Muggs 
Ht “Tuffy” 


and Skeeter,’ off’s 
and Bill MacLean’s “Double 
Trouble” in this group, puts it 


this way: e look at a strip 
from an adult’s point of view. 
It has to appeal to adults as 
well as children. Recognition 
value is important. Adults 
recognize a_ situation they’ve 
been in before. And while chil- 
dren might not get the same 
thing out of a strip that an 
adult would, they must find 
as that appeals to 
em.” 


Peale, De Jong Figure 
In Two Lenten Series 
“Guideposts,” edited by the 
Rev. Norman Vincent Peale 
and including personal stories 
of inspiration by leaders in var- 
ious walks of life, is being 
serialized by the Des MoINEs 
REGISTER AND TRIBUNE SYNDICATE 
as a Lenten Series. The stories 
are for release daily starting 
Ash Wednesday, Feb. 22. 


“Bible Days,” a book concern- 
ing life in Palestine during the 
time of Christ, written by Edu- 
cator-Author Meindert De Jong 
and illustrated by Kreigh Col- 
lins, is offered by AMERICAN 
PUBLISHERS SYNDICATE for use 





Willis Ballinger 
To Write ‘Daybook’ 


Willis J. Ballinger, a news- 
paperman of long experience 
and author of “By Vote of the 
People,” will 
take over the 





Jan. 20. He is 
joining Drew 


Ballinger 
Pearson. 
Mr. Ballinger has worked as 


a reporter on the old New 
Haven (Conn.) Union, New 
York Herald Tribune and 
United Press, and as an edi- 
torial writer for the Baltimore 
(Md.) in St. Louis (Mo.) 





Post- h and Washington 
(D.C.) 
during Lent. The 14 install- 


ments of about 800 words each 
were run in the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Press at Christmas. 


News and Notes 

A new once-a-week feature of 
NEA Service’s home health col- 
umn, “The Doctor Says,” by 
Dr. Edwin P. Jordan, will be 
a full-column devoted to an- 
ee, queries. For- 
merly Dr. Jordan had answered 
one question a day. 

A Book and Author luncheon 
sponsored by the Washington 
(D. C.) Post and with Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt as featured 
speaker was attended by 965 
persons who paid $3 each. The 
all-time record for Post lunch- 
eons was just before the paper 
started the Cuicaco SuN-TIMES 
SYNDICATE serial of Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s “This I Remember.” 
















~~ po You 
USE YOUR SHARE? 


ADVERTISERS know the eagerness with which women 
everywhere turn to newspapers to read food news . . . and it’s 


only natural that space buyers should turn to food-conscious 
newspapers for their big promotions. ; a 
Yes, run your share of food news... and get your share of 
food advertising! —Inquire now about our two popular daily 
and Sunday food features ... . by Mary Meade and Nancy 
Dorris; also about that weekly favorite with masculine culi- 
nary amateurs... “For Mén Only,” by Morrison Wood. 
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~ 950..wwhy we can make it 
the best year yet! 


THE FACTS of purchasing power add up to a year at least 6% better... 
IF American business aggressively seizes its opportunity! 


POPULATION 152,000,000 PURCHASING POWER 6% OVER 1949 


‘*AFTER full allowance for high taxes and increases 
in consumer prices, the people of the U. S. in 1950 
will have at least $107 billion for discretionary spend- 
ing or saving. This means that over and above the cost 
of maintaining a 1940 standard of living for food, 
clothing and shelter, the people will have $107 
billion extra to save, or to spend on more or better 
things. This is 6% more than 1949!”” 


@ Here is the essential fact about the marketing 
OPPORTUNITY for 1950... 

How the money is spent, for which things and for 
which services, will affect the sales of every American 
business—large or small. 


How much of the money is spent will spell pros- 
perity or recession . . . will in fact soon determine 
whether the money is there to spend! 


There are more people. They have more money to 
spend. There are more things to buy... 


The critical problem for 1950 is the will to buy! 
With the redistribution of our income and the up- 
swing of our'standard of living, it is more than ever 
essential that people be informed, guided, persuaded. 


Report gives full facts 


This is the challenge for which the authoritative 
new report, “Marketing Opportunities 1950,” gives 
chapter and verse. It is in no sense ‘a prediction of 
events to come. But it is a report which every busi- 
nessman should have, because the facts it gives 
affect every man’s business. As its author, Mr. Arno 
Johnson, Director of Research for the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, concludes: 


‘*An increase of 5% to 10% in consumption by the 
American people in 1950 could make the difference 
between prosperity and depression. Perhaps 5% extra 
effort will swing the balance!’’ 


By mid-July 1950, total population 
will be up 15% over 1940...20,000,000 
people added to the potential market 
for goods and services! 1949 birthrate 
was 1% over 1948. The year ended 
September 1, 1949 added 2,623,000. 
Compared to 1940, farm population 
will be down three million; non-farm 
up more than 23 million. 


























Bi i 
50,400,000 ‘SPENDING UNITS 


From 1941 toFebruary 1949,21,000,000 
“families” have moved to the “over 
$2000” income groups. 1950 begins 
with more than 35,000,000 in these 
brackets, with average spending power 
52% up, and sharp gains in “dis- 
cretionary” income for the lower 
brackets even after allowances for 
higher living costs. 










REAL purchasing power in 1550 (after 
full correction for both taxes and 
prices) can be $121.2 billion. This is 
$45.5 billion increase over 1940, and 
6% higher than in 1949. Despite a 
consumer price index of 165, this 
would mean a 39% increase of per 
capita real purchasing power over 
the “good” year 1940. 


MILLION MARRIAGE 





Morethan forty per cent ofall families 
are NEw families since 1940. Nine 
million people have moved from rural 
areas to cities! New spending units, 
and old spending units in new places 
all offer special sales opportunities. 
But people’s basic desires do not con- 
vert themselves into buying demand 
automatically. 


HERE is a report of importance 
to every executive. We are 
also glad to make it available 
to libraries, universities, cham- 
bers of commerce, and others 
interested in the study of mar- 
keting. May we send you a 
free copy for your own study? 

Write today to J. Walter 
Thompson Company, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 


, 17, N. Y. Twenty-one other 


offices in strategic cities 
around the world. 
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Short-Term Collection 
For Farmers Advocated 


By George A. Brandenburg 


How best to open the farm- 
er’s pocketbook to 
mail yo volume A 
an increasing problem, 
as e enced by a fecent sur: 
vey conducted among Central 
States circulators b bert A. 
Bauer, Muscatine (Ia.) Journal. 

Among 70 circulation man- 
agers replying = Bauer’s 


m 
12% were breaking even and 
only 17% were showing an in- 
crease. (E&P, Dec. 24, p. 36). 
Jefferson Makes Suggestion 
Best answer to this problem 
that has come to our attention 
to date is that of C. K. Jeffer- 
son, Des Moines (Ia.) Register 
& Tribune. Granting that there 
— —_— oo = 
ion on farms, because 0 
mechanization, Mr. Jefferson 


'S: 

“The farmer, who is prob- 
ably a cautious buyer, has 
watched mail subscription 
prices going up over a period 
of years, and for many years 
he has been in the habit of 
buying his newspaper at a low 
rate, a far lower rate than is 
paid by the people in towns 
and cities, who may not have 
anywhere near as much income 
as the farmer, but by paying 
in a small amount each week, 
they do accept a higher rate, 
and continue paying a higher 


e. 

“Farm income is up—even 
though it may be down now 
from the peak—it is still up 
fully as much over 10 years 


ago as mail subscription prices tried tying 


are. But bear in mind, over 
a long period of years the mail 
subscription prices were low. 
Short-Term Collections 
“The resistance of the farmer 
to the present mail subscription 
prices, and of the prices of all 
things that he buys, may be 
considered the stumbling block 
in increasing mail circulation. 
There may a tendency de- 
veloping to cut the price in 
order to bring about a change 
- this trend of mail circula- 
on.” 
Pointing out that if the town 
and city subscriber, paying by 
ie week, continues to accept 
an even higher rate than news- 
papers get from the farmer, Mr. 
Jefferson suggests a better 
method to reach the farmer 
would be to set up a short- 
term collection system, rather 
than to cut yearly mail rates. 
— it is important to 
the whole circulation field that 
we endeavor to maintain the 
rates that we are getting for 
our newspapers,” he asserted. 
“They are not excessive at 5c 
oo? . -. Bi at 10c ss 
or the Sun paper. 
think it is extremely owt 
tant to the financial structure 


of every newspaper that we not 
thinking about cutting 
rates, but steadfastly of main- 


ing the subscription prices 
that we are now receiving.” 


Opposes Rate Cut 

Mr. Jefferson, who is in 
charge of R&T carrier service, 
believes it will pay newspapers 
to set up a short-term rate sys- 
tem for mail subscriptions, so 
that the farmer can pay in 
smaller chunks.” Such a sys- 
tem may cost a little to set Up. 
he ts, but he contends “ 
is far better to spend that 
money than it is to reduce the 
income by that amount. You 
will break faith of the ——_ 
in town on carrier prices if you 
cut your mail subscription 
price too low below the car- 
rier price.” 

Mr. Jefferson added that a 
short-term introductory offer 
on mail in in order, if it is to 
a new subscriber, comparable 
to delivering a week of samples 
in order to try to get a new 
carrier subscriber. “But, if you 
think you have a little excess 
in your mail subscription price 
now, and can afford to make a 
cut,” he stated, “I would urge 
you rather to use that portion 
to set up a short-term collec- 
tion plan.” 


Scholarships for Carriers 


SPEAKING on “Advantages of 
Newspaperboy Scholarships,” 
Howard Bishop, Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Courier-Express, told New York 
state circulators how he first 

i two scholarships in 
with a subscription contest. 
One was awarded by Courier- 
Express distributors, who are 
independent contractors, the 
other by the Courier-Express 
management. 

Checks were sent direct to 
the two newspaperboys win- 
ning the contest in their respec- 
tive divisions, ishop 
stated. He has used the sub- 
scription contest tieup in order 
to interest management in 
awarding several scholarships 
“on a more dignified basis,” he 
explained, including recognition 
of a carrier’s service over the 
years; his scholastic standing 
and his citizenship record. 

Mr. Bishop’s position was 
strengthened when the paper 
received a letter from the boy 
who had won the distributors’ 
$400 “scholarship.” The 
had used the money to help pay 
for expenses of repairing his 
mother’s home, stating he was 
not going to college, but attend- 
ing a vocational school. 

‘This conclusively 
that my plan, as now set up, 
will give the boy who is inter- 
ested in a college education, a 
chance over the who proves 
himself an exceptional 
solicitor, where a large amount 





Y were entered in the der 


of money is the reward, but 
who, on the other hand, would 


rather get a kick in the pants 
than go to college when his 
high school days ase over,” con- 
cluded Mr. op, who has 
divorced subscription contests 
for the Courler-Express schol- 
arship program. 


Dayton Newspaperboy Day 

Newspaprersoy Day in Day- 
ton, O., departs from the na- 
tionwide custom of eons 
such a day during Natio: 
Newspaper Week. ewspaper- 
boy Day for the Dayton Daily 
News carriers comes _ before 
Christmas and was established 
by the News in 1907—long be- 
fore National Newspaper Week 
was inaugurated. 

Under the Dayton plan, the 
2,200 News carriers receive 
their newspapers as a gift from 
the publisher on Newspaper 
Day—Dec. 17, last year. Sub- 
scribers are invited to partici- 
pate. Each day, for one week 
prior to the Newspaperboys’ 
edition, front-page boxes are 
used to suggest to News read- 
ers that they recognize their 
newspaperboys on that day. 

Another Dayton traditional 
is the Oldtime Newsboys’ edi- 
tion sold on the streets by old- 
time newsboys, many of whom 
are now business and profes- 
sional men in Dayton. oney 
from the sale of these papers, 
since 1942, has been used for 
college scholarships for former 
newspaperboys. Last month 
the Oldtime Newsboys collec- 
ted 00 from 1 


rE the sale of 
their edition. 

“Both days have always been 
well accepted here,” stated 
John S. Shank, News circula- 
tion manager. “This year 
(1949) much favorable com- 
ment was received on the use 
of color on the front pages of 
the. two editions. Most sub- 
scribers were generous in re- 
membering their newspaper- 
boys with presents of cash and 
appropriate gifts.” 

New Carrier Manual 

Rocxrorp (Ill.) agg mm | 
have issued a new, revised 
manual of operation for carrier- 
salesmen, entitled “Tomorrow's 
Successful Businessman.” The 
manual is a simple explanation 
of the proper method of hand- 
ling a Morning Star or Register- 
Republic route and is divided 
into 11 separate topics. 


Piqeon Derby 

Youncstown, O. — A pigeon 
derby is the latest in sales pro- 
motion ideas sponsored by Har- 
old Paulson, Youngstown Vin- 
dicator circulation manager, and 
his staff. 


s 4 

Each salesman was given a 
quota and every man who 
reached his goal was assigned a 
racing pigeon. These pigeons 

, and 
the pigeons which made home 
loft in the shortest time won 
prizes for their salesmen. 

The contest added more than 
1,000 new daily and Sunday 
readers to the list of Vindicator 
subscribers. 


‘Honor Carriers’ Feted 
Voreo “Honor Carriers for 
1949” 100 boys who deliver the 


Baltimore (Md.) News-Post and 
Sunday American were feted at 
a turkey dinner Dec. 29. John 
W. Keller, Home Delivery man- 
ager, awarded gold lapel pins 
and Certificates of erit. 
Mothers and fathers of the 
honor carriers attended the 
party. 


S. F. News Carrier 
Manual Revised 

San Francisco — Completely 
revised and profusely illustrat- 
ed, the San Francisco News has 
prepared The 
Carrier Manual 
for 1950 under 
the direction of 
John C, van 
Benthem, circu- 
lation manager. 

Chapters on 
service, record- 
keeping, collect- 
ing and selling 
are included in 
the 24-page 
printing. Also 
included are de- 
tails of the 
News’ Distinguished Service 
Plan which provides awards 
ranging up to a $250 scholar- 
ship for 48 months of perfect 
service. Jack Blackwell is an- 
nounced as first winner. 

Messages from Gov. Earl War- 
ren, Dr. Robert G. Sproul, presi- 
dent, University of Californi 
and Dr. Herbert Clish, schoo! 
superintendent, are featured. In 
other articles carriers relate ex- 
periences in route work. 

The 1950 manual is the ninth 
revision of the News’ project, 
first printed in 1934. It contains 
the history of the City Cham- 
pion Trophy Award, a competi- 
tion begun in 1932. 


22-Year Carrier 
Honored at Party 

A CARRIER with 22 years’ serv- 
ice was honored at the annual 
Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mait 
Christmas party-dinner. Richard 
Yakes, who sold nearly $2,000,- 
000 war bonds during the last 
war, was the recipient of a $25 
bond for his many years as & 
carrier salesman. 

J. Southall Burke, circulation 
manager, also distributed 100 





Van Benthem 


other prizes et the dinner, at- 
tended by more than 250 win- 
ners in a Christmas circulation 
drive. 





The BEST in 
CARRIER 


AGS 


N.B.A. offers better 
quality, prices and serv- 
ice on carrier bags, 
aprons, tags, collection 
books, binders a 

motor route tubes. Also 
promotion ads and idea 
services. Get prices. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 





Editors Tell How Pic 


Assignments 
By James L. Collings 


THIs They’s = the editors’ 
turn. re pring to tell, 
je a apeme ly recent is- 
sue of The Bulletin, organ of 
the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, how they make 
picture assi; ts. 

Next week, we'll have some 
of the photographers themselves 
give their reaction to the way 
assignments are handed out. 
It’s a subject that always raises 
ey Le RE in. 

Anywa: e Bulletin ave & it 
latched “Sate “he idea of 
veying the editors when, at “the 
last convention of the ASNE, a 
cameraman was noticed wan- 
dering around the hotel “with 
a vague assignment slip in his 
hand and no idea of what pic- 
tures of editors he was sup- 
posed to take.” 

Ya Can't Win! 

“They don’t tell me what 

they want,” the photographer 
groaned, “and then bawl me 
ps for not getting it.” 

Perhaps the fellow should 
work for Carl Lindstrom, 
managing editor of the Hart- 

‘ord (Conn.) Times, who said 

is paper gives its staffers a 
thorough briefing. 

answer to She Bulletin’s 
query, Mr. Lindstrom said: 
“A few years ago, we had 
photo; aphers wandering over 
the city in just such random 
fashion as the lad described. 
We think we have the problem 
licked now, however, and it 
goes like this: 

“The usual assignment sheet 
is made out for each job, but 
all ~ photographers ——. 


who is also in charge of the 
photo staff.” 

The photographer, he added, 
“is not, of course, so straight- 
jacketed by his _ instructions 
that he does not use his im- 
——- when he,ygets to the 


job. 

“This method has worked so 
satisfactorily that I have never 
felt the need of a picture editor 
as such whose exclusive dut; 
would be to pass on the paper's 
over-all picture performance.” 


Smart Fotogs 

The assignment set-up also 
seems clearly defined on the 
Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer. 
Stanley P. Barnett, managing 
editor, writes: 

“Assignments for the iy = 
paper are given chiefly b 
city editor and occasiona = 
the managing editor. We have 
a news photo chief who sees 
principally that pictures are 
properly handled and placed in 
the paper. He rarely gives an 
assignment... . 

“Our photographers, we like 
to think, are smart and work 
much on their own. However, 


Are Made 


our editors do give specific di- 
= when it seems needed. 
onally, too, the re- 

porter. will tell the accompany- 
- J aes on a story 
oot.” (But somehow, 

= ri he have added, the pho- 
tographer never tells the re- 
porter — p 3 _ or observe 


or repo: is one 
of the — . kicked up 

between < photographer and 
the reporte: 


Our third commentator is 
Joseph T. Adams, managing * 
itor of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Times-Union, who —— that 
photo assignmen are taken 
care of by the. x desk for 
all departments. 


“Whenever possible,” says 
Mr. Adams, “the photographer 
is briefed on the subject he 
is to get... . On spot news as- 


photographer 
and the reporter—or the pho- 
tographer alone—are given 
gmat Miatitude in mane picture 
possibilty decisions. 
Errors Noted 

“Nevertheless, in a number 
of such assignments, direction 
is pointed up by the city desk 
or other department heads. . . 

“When events are covered 
annually, such as opening-day 
baseball, local festivals and the 
Memorial Day parade, 
are noted. These are reviewed 
the next year just before the 
event with an eye to improve- 
ment of picture coverage.” 

Fourth man answering the 
poll was George Schmitt, as- 
signment editor of the New 
York Daily News, which has 38 


ff staffers. 


a i — of 2 = s “ 


ent,” 
Senitt “the. “photegragher is 

‘iven the location and briefly 
old the things to look out for. 

e@ average man on our 
staff has the experience and in- 
telligence to size up these as- 
signments himself upon reach- 
ing the scene. On extremely 
important assignments, I have 
made it a point to be there 
myself to direct and to make 
any split-hair decision. . . 

To which Richard W. Clarke, 
executive editor, adds that on 
routine or feature assignments 
the photographers are given 
such specific instructions that he 
doesn’t believe any of them 
could often have a legitimate 
gripe that he wana told what 
type of picture to get. 


Polaroid Bulletin: 

Anp speaking of surveys, it 
might be interesting to learn 
how many cameramen and 
newspapers now own Polaroids. 
Whatever the count, here’s the 
latest one-minute flash on the 
one-minute camera. 

“The Polaroid Land camera,” 
this department is informed by 
the company’s publicist, “is lit- 
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erally a one-minute camera al- 
most all year. Ordinary varia- 
tions in temperature that would 
pose severe problems for con- 
ventional darkrooms have little 
effect on picture quality. . 

“To get pictures rich in con- 
etail when the cam- 
era is cold, allow a longer in- 
terval between the time you 
pull the tab and the time you 
open the door in the back of 
the camera and take out the 


picture 
“Here is the rule: 
“Temper- Waiting time 
ature — ~~ 
in int 
Re S&S cccctccesese 2’ Minutes 
EOE GO eciccccccces 3 Minutes 
Near 15 ....... ... 5 Minutes.” 


And at temperatures below 
freezing, tuck the camera under 
= coat when not using to 

the processing re-agents 
hidden in the film warmer. 


Shutter Shorts... 

Ortn A. SEALY of the Denver 
(Colo.) Post has the first one- 
man news photographer's ex- 
hibit in the history of the 
Denver Art museum. Mr. 
Sealy, former roustabout, la- 
borer and seaman, has taken 
more than 30,000 pictures in his 
12 years with the aper. 
“Orin,” says his boss, von 
Howe, Sunday editor, “has an 
outstanding knack of catching 
the drama, warmth and human 
quality in almost any subject.” 

Tom Howard, chief photog- 
rapher of the Chicago (Tll.) 
Sun-Times, recently went along 
with some guests on a deep- 
sea fishing excursion while at- 
tending the Palm Beach Shores 
Road Races in Florida. 


Jack De Lorme, ‘Canadian 
protegregner with the Calgary 
Alberta, won the 


December picture award of 
Canadian Press for his photo of 
a fireman querying a id from 
a burning house. 


Drunk Drivers’ . 
Pictures Run; 
Taken at Court 


MINNEAPOLIS — Reporter-pho- 
tographer teams on the early 
(morning) trick for the Minne- 
apolis Morning Tribune, who 
have been snapping Ce ay of 
drunken drivers emerging from 
traffic court, this week won offi- 
cial praise from the Minnesota 
Safety Council. 

Everybody likes the idea, ex- 

t the drunken drivers. 

ihe pictures are obtained 
this way: the photographer fo- 
cuses on the one leading from 
the courtroom, snaps each em- 
erging offender. Identifications 
are provided by the police or 
reporter from inside. 

About 100 such pictures have 
been run thus far, with just 
name sluglines underneath, and 
stories alongside. Women 
drunken drivers get the same 
treatment as the men. 

Photographers Earl Seubert 
and Bill Seaman, biggest on the 
Tribune staff, have been 
roughed up and one camera 
was bent; Art Hager and Pete 
Marcus, about 125 pounds 
apiece, have ducked the rough 
stuff—but Mr. Hager had to 
bey to a transom to get one 


shetty Hall Reperter Richard 
Kleeman and lice Reporter 
Hugh Ruud worked the inside 
of the courtroom. 

The campaign originated 
when a readership survey on 
the Monday morning traffic- 
offenses roundup showed such 
wide reader interest that com- 
plete coverage of all pleading 

lty or convicted on drunken 
driving charges was ordered. 

Stories are ey eg 
MUST—whenever a is 
arrested and charged. w- the 
guilty are pictured. 
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Duffy of BBD&O 
Answers TV Questions 


“No = —_o nee Se. cor- 
ner on the advertising dollar... 
The public may demand televi- 

ey 


to use it if it 
becomes_uneco- 
nomical.” 

The speaker 
was Bernard C. 
(Ben) Duffy, 
resident of 

tten, Barton, 
Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc. 
.. 

© jtuncheon meeting of the 
Radio Executives Club Jan. 12 
in New York City. 

The head of one of the na- 
tion’s largest advertising agen- 
cies undertook to answer some 
of the questions which are cur- 
rent in the business, with re- 
gard to the new TV medium. 
First, Mr. Duffy reminded his 
listeners that “our business is 
not a business of this medium 
or that medium—it’s a business 
of using this medium and that 
medium. 

The 30-Year Picture 

Question No. 1—Will televi- 
sion, from an advertising stand- 
point, kill radio, magazines, 
newspapers, outdoor, etc? 

Mr. Duffy: “Newspai mag- 
azines, radio and cabaeer = 
vertising are all doing well. 
Let’s look at what has happened 
over a 30-year pericd. I hap- 
pened to grow up in the media 
end of the business. As an aid 

keeping people in the home, 
we have had: 

“Newspapers: 1919, 26,500,000; 
1949, over 52.000,000. 

“Radio: 1919, 50,000; 1949, 81- 
“TV: (you know what ha 
pened here). “a 

“Furthermore, magazine and 
book reading have increased. 

Then we have others which 
urge people to get out of the 
home. Movie attendance, which 
in 1919 was 40,000,000, is now 
90,000,000. We have automobiles 
which have increased fr 
679,000 to over 35,000,000. 

“The sale of vacuum clean- 
ers increased from 970,000 to 
over 19,000,000; washing ma- 
chines from 435,000 to over 25,- 
000,000; electric irons from ap- 
—— 12,000,000 to over 

.000,000. In addition, spectator 
sports are showing a new high 
all the time. So, we have cer- 
tain types of products which are 
an aid to keeping people in the 
home and others which urge 
People to get out of the home. 
TV can exist and so can the 
others. 

Cost and Effectiveness 


Question No. 2—Will TV costs 
reach a point which will make 
the per 1,000 viewers too 
high for effective advertising? 
What is effective advertising? 

Mr. Duffy: “In my book ef- 
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og advertising is advertis- 


cost per 1,000? Now, 
magazine field the publications 
which carry the highest volume 
of advertising do not have the 
lowest cost r 1,000. One 
monthly magazine with a cost 
per 1,000 circulation of $7.29 
carries about three times as 
many pages as another maga- 
zine which has a page rate of 
$2.40 per page per 1,000 circu- 
lation. 

“After the last war we had to 
convince our client prospects 
that it paid to advertise. When 
meeting a prospect we alwavs 
devoted our ovening to the val- 
ue of advertising. but after the 
serond war advertisers hed a 
different attitude. Thev knew 
that if they didn’t advertise, 
thev would not be able to stay 
in business. So, instead of hav- 
ing to convince them, we have 
to show them how and what 
tvpes of media would be best 
for them. The average adver- 
tiser knows that he has to spend 
morev to make money. 

“Television costs should be 
kept as low as vossible, but I 
know that advertisers wil] vav 
a higher cost per thousand if 
they can be assured that the 
impact of the message will de- 
liver ereater sales at a lower 
cost. The average color page in 
the general mavazine field costs 
anvroximatelv 43% more than a 
black white page. The ad- 
vertiser is willing to pay this 
for the add element. Isn't 
it massible that he will also be 
willing to pay extra for the ele- 
ments which television adds to 
the medium of sound? 

The Advertiser's Position 

“Isn’t it true that in the final 
analys's, it’s the advertiser who 
will decide—and what a won- 
derful position the advertiser is 
in? Let me explain. 

“1. No one is holding a gun 
to the advertiser’s head telling 
him that he has to use television 
or 20 out of busiress. 

“2. It is a fact that today the 
advertiser has a greater variety 
of media in which to snend his 
advertising dollars. He can 
choose, he can be selective— 
Radio and TV add to the variety 
of media available. 

“3. But also bear in mind that 
within the field of newspaper 
publishing we have had an in- 
crease in the number of Sunday 
supplements. All of these tend- 
ed to take away a part of the 
advertising dollars. Some of 
the leading publications today, 
such as the Daily News, Life, 
Time, This Week, Holiday, Pa- 
rade, Esquire, Mademoiselle, 
Glamour, and many others were 
not in existence 30 or 35 years 
ago. Now, along comes tele- 


vision! 

“All during this time editorial 
and make-up changes in the 
printed media made them more 
attractive to the advertiser. So 
we start in with an appreciati 


ion 


can be the judge. He has a 
greater variety of media to 


choose from. If television costs 
go too high, it is a simple mat- 
ter—all he has to do is change 
the figures from one column to 
another ard an appronriation 
formerly designed for television 
will end up in radio or in print- 
ed media. 

“This is not a warning but it 
could be taken as such. It’s a 
simple statement to the effect 
that the advertiser who suv- 
ports televis‘on and radio can 
also use a wide variety of media 
to make his advertising dol'ars 
vay dividends. No one medium 
has the corner on the advertis- 
ing dollar. What a wonderful 
contribution this is to the prob- 
lem of keeping television cos‘s 
down! The public may demand 
television and thev may find a 
way of paving for it, but the 
advertiser does not have to use 
it if it becomes uneconomical.” 

TV's Sales Power 

Question No. 3—Do you think 
television has the sa’es nower to 
justife: a recommendation to ad- 
vertisers? 

Mr. Duffy: “Now, for vears, 
we have been telling adverticers 
they should exrose their pred- 
uct to the vublic. . . . Along 
comes a medium that combires 
both the eve and the ear and 
then ad4s another element—mo- 
tion. Who am I to sav thot it 
does not have the potentisl of 
be'ng one of the greatest adver- 
tiring media in the world? One 
other thing. We know from 
copy testing that showing reci- 
pes in advertising brings great- 
er readershiv to food advertis- 
ing than ads without recines. 
Show the product, we used to 
say, and nreferablv the product 
in use. I remember the copy 
test of a man pourine Zerone 
Anti-Freeze into the radiator of 
his car. He was using the prod- 
uet. That advertisement got 
higher readership becavse the 
product was shown in use! 

Question No. 4—What is cov- 
eraae? 

Mr. Duffy: “If you have 29% 
coverage vou have what they 
call ‘merchandisable circulation.’ 
In other words, you can mer- 
chand'‘se your product in the 
advertising coverage area. Tele- 
vision certainlv has a merchan- 
disable circulation. 

Im~mact vs. Freenency 

Question No. 5—What is go- 
ing to happen insofar as nro- 
grams are concerned—are they 
going to have an hour every 
other week, or is it going to be 
like radio, every week or just 
what is it goina to be? 

Mr. Duffy: “It is the same as 
other types of media. It is a 
question of impact versus fre- 
quency, and we know that one 
is good for one advertiser and 
one for another, But no adver- 
tiser ever lost sales by using 
maximum frequency. 

“Where will these advertis- 
ers come from? As in the case 
of radio, products with wide- 
spread distribution sold to the 
millions at a relatively low unit 
cost and with a low advertising 
cost per unit—but a large ad- 
vertising appropriation due to 

ber of units sold—will 





of the fact that the advertiser 





the 
be the mainstay of television. 





However, let’s not overlook the 
fact that unlik 
see the product and see it in 
action and already there is a 
tendency on the part of the ap- 
pliance and automobile manu- 
facturers who have beauty in 
design, beauty in appearance 
and other saleable features to 
take advantage of television as 
a means of getting their mes- 
sage across. Cosmetics and 
others may also find it a valu- 
able sales tool. ’ 

“Summing up. it is my feel- 
ing that television advertisers 
will come from the present run- 
of-mill radio adverticer. plus 
others from fields which d‘d not 
take on radio too enthusias- 
tically. 

“Cost is not a factor. Cost is 
only a factor in re‘ation to sales. 
Gross cost means nothing. It is 
the net cost per sale which is 
significant. If television can de- 
liver sales at a Jov net cost per 
sale—$40,000, $59,000, or $60,- 
000 programs could be justified. 
The question now is, can the 
medium deliver? The indica- 
tions are pointing to the affirm- 
ative. 

“The real impact of the radio 
stars has not been felt on tele- 
vision. Jack Benny, Bob Hope, 
Phil Harris, Amos 'n Andy, Fib- 
ber McGee, Groucho Marx, and 
others are watching the devel- 
opment of this great medium. It 
is my belief that they are smart 
in not rushing in. The trial bal- 
loons indicate that television is 
a selective med‘um. Audiences 
shift fast from one network to 
another. The show is the thing.” 


Print it in 
the West, 


'e fener 





Save time and money . . . let us 
print your magazine, newspa- 
per, catalog, comic book, adver- 
tising circular, etc., on news- 
print. Black, color or process 
colors. Fast, modern rotary 
presses. Fly us the copy and lay- 
outs, mats or plates. Let us 
quote on your needs. 


Rodgers & 
McDonald 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Rotary Printing Specialists 
Exclusively on Newsprint 

2621 West 54th Street 
Los Angeles 43, California 
—————-; 
Rodgers & McDonald, Les Angeles 43 
Please send samples of your work. 


Name. 
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Among Ad Tilt 


McClinton Head 
Of Ad Agency 
Starting May 1 


Plans for a new ~ & ad- 
vertising agency, Carlock, Mc- 
Clinton and Smith, Inc., were 
soupenee’ jointly this week by 
H. L. McClinton, who has re- 
signed as v'cevresident and di- 
rector of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., and Paul Smith. president 
of Paul Smith Advertising, Inc. 

The agency will have head- 
quarters in New York and will 
begin operations May 1. Officers 
are Mr. McClinton, president; 
Mr. Smith, vicepresident and 
chairman of the plans 
and M. E. Carlock, who has re- 
signed as vicepresident of Ben- 
ton & Bowles, Inc.. vicepresi- 
dent and secretary. Mr. Smith's 
present agency will be merged 
with the new firm. 

Mr. McClinton had been — 
Ayer since December, 1929, 
the Philedelphia, Detroit, Chi- 
cago and New York offices. 
Prior to his Ayer connection, 
he had been a newspaper re- 
porter and editor in Seattle and 
Philadelvhia. 

Mr. Carlock had been with 
Benton & Bowles for seven 
years. Mr. Smith, before organ- 
izing his avgenevy, was with 
D’Arcy Advertising Co. on the 
Coca-Cola account for five and 
a half years. He was previously 
= ee of Kenyon and Eck- 

ardt. 


Research Plus Media 

Conso.maTion of the local re- 
research and media departments 
was announced by the Chicago 
office of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
this week. 

Francis X. Brady was ap- 
pointed director of the depart- 
ment. John B. Holmes, senior 
space buver, will specialize in 
media selection and space buy- 
ing on assigned accounts. 


Joins Lewis & Gilman 
Frank A. HEtton, former 
vicepres‘dent, general manager 
and creative director of J. J. 
Weiner Co., of i 





joined the Duane Jones Co. as 
an art d:rector. He is the presi- 
dent of the Art Directors’ Club 
of New York. Sam Ferraro, ol 
merly with Swaney, 

joined the art department of the 
Duane Jones. 

Michael Kunik, an art direc- 
tor with Duane Jones Co. for 
five and — a. an- 

f his own 
office to epecialine in advertising 
illustration and layout. 


Account Executive 
Jerome 3B. Harrison has 
joined Ward Wheelock as ac- 
count executive. He was a vice- 
president of Chas. Dallas Reach 
0. 





Davis Joins Geissinger 

Jack Davis, formerly sales 
manager of Phillips & Associ- 
ates, has joined the staff of W. 
B. Geissinger & Co., Los An- 
geles, as an account executive. 
A former newspaper publisher, 
Mr. Davis also handled public 
relations for California firms. 


Proctor Joins Chirurg 

JosepH A. Proctor, with Le- 
ver Bros. for 30 years, has been 
named vicepresident in charge 
of merchandising, James Thom- 
as Chirurg Co. Boston and New 
York, Mr. Proctor has been ad 
manager of Spry since 1936. 


Wall Street Change 

Wiiu1am V. ScHWARTING, who 
has been responsible for the op- 
eration of the Wall Street office 
of J. Walter Thompson Co. for 
many years, and his associates 
in handling financial advertis- 
ing there, have become affili- 
ated with the national advertis- 
ing agency of Albert Frank-Gu- 
enther Law, Inc. Mr. Schwart- 
ing has been elected a vice- 
president. Thompson has closed 
its Wall Street office. 


Heads Media Men 

AntHony C. DePrerro, media 
director of Geyer, Newell & 
Ganger, was installed as presi- 
dent of the Media Men’s Asso- 
ciation of New York. 


Lieb Goes to C & P 

Joserx C. Lies, formerly ac- 
count executive at Geyer, New- 
ell and Ganger, joins Cecil & 
Presbery, Inc. in the same ca- 





Sap Fr 
Los Angeles, has » coined the 
copy department of Lewis 
Gilman, Inc., Philadelphia. 


= hy Inc. 

Stessns, former presi- 
aun of Erwin-Wasey & Co. on 
the Pacific Coast, and later ex- 
ecutive vicepresident of its suc- 
cessor, the Honig-Cooper Co., 
has organized his own advertis- 
ing agency, Hal Stebbins Inc. 


Graham to Chirurg 

JaMEs THomas CutrurRG Co., 
Boston and New York, an- 
nounces the addition of Stanley 
Graham to its New York copy 
department. Graham was for- 
merly with Grey and Kenyon 
& Eckhardt, 


New Art Director 

Lester RONDELL, formerly 
with Morris F. Swaney, and 
Geyer, Newell and Ganger, has 


pacity. 


WHAT'S NEW IN BUSINESS 
WHAT DOES IT MEAN ? 


TODAY’S 


BUSINESS MIRROR 
can 


PROVIDES THE ANSWERS IN 
A DAILY BUSINESS COLUMN 
FEATURE OF 


The Associated Press 
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Bre VALUE 


AT LOW COST 


The telephone is a big bargain in security, 
convenience and good times for every member 
of the family. Just in the steps it saves, it more 
than pays for itself. Its value in emergencies 
is often beyond price. Day and night, every 
day, the telephone is at your service. 


And the cost is small — within reach of all. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 





200 FMers Give Up; 
‘Country Bumpkin’ Mad 


By Jerry Walker 


To (UNDERSTAND wy FCC 
Commissioner Robert F. Jones 
oe At ~- e for cracker 

e) r you must 

0 back to Lima, O. early in 

is century. 

Decimation in the newspaper 
ranks left a sharp impression 
on him. Now the Republican 
ex-Congressman es for 
the kind of radio and tele- 
vision) which he believes the 
small towns of America should 
have for the sake of full and 
free expression of all view- 
points. 

“Just a Rainbow in Sky” 


immediate 


to the Commis- 


ion. 

“Althou: many people wait 
for reliable radio service,” he 
told the American Marketing 
Association, “not a tear is shed 
by the radio industry, its new 
or old executives, its new or 
old practitioners, or by th 
who use radio to advertise their 
wares. channels in the 
sky go begging, and this new 
and superior radio service con- 
tinues to be just a rainbow in 
the sky.” 


Now let’s go back to Lima, 
O., a city of 30,000 people when 
Commissioner Jones was a boy; 
a small town with three daily 


0 
10 years—from 1925 to 1935— 
after its first station starved to 
death in three years. 
Commissioner Jones describes 
the journalism of the day: 
“The characterizations 
publican’ or ‘Democratic’ on 
the masthead of those three 
mewspapers were a wanton 
waste of printer’s ink and space. 
ere was real competition 
among those masters of political 
lexicography, startin: with 
news’ and ending with politics. 
Only the forgetful think 
Pegler is tough. A glance at 
those pages would convince you 
that they slugged out their ob- 
jects of scorn without any of 
the innuendo which has de- 
veloped these days into a lucra- 
tive network asset. 
Vital Organs of Culture 
“The county seat newspapers 
were vital organs of culture; 
unwittingly I changed my posi- 
tion from an enforced prisoner 
to a voluntary spectator around 
the cracker barrel. The influ- 
ence of these newspapers upon 
the lives of the people was 
only matched by the high re- 
spect of the pulace. They 
reached down into the youthful 
population of the homes. Chil- 
en were made aware of both 
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national and state elections. 

“Politics was the impetus that 
brought about a fourth news- 
paper to Lima. The competi- 
tors were vigorous—gathering, 
printing and circulating the 
news. The daily struggle of 
these four local publishing 
giants, that is to say, four big 
toads in a little puddle, in- 
fected the readers so that there 
was plenty of ‘hell’ raised if 
the newsboy missed one of his 
customers on his daily rounds. 
life meant ‘partici- 


1920 and two of Lima’s 
dailies had merged; 1924, and 
two more became one; 1933, and 


there was one newspaper in the 


wn. 

“Outside papers from the big 
metropolis invaded the compact 
county seat,” Commissioner 
Jones related. “People felt the 
urge for the great metropolitan 
papers to supplement—bear in 
mind I said supplement—the lo- 
cal newspapers’ information.” 

Only Chasing the Dollar 

that’s where Commis- 
sioner Jones brings radio into 
the small town scene. fol- 
lowing the advice of the set 
manufacturers, the broadcast- 
ers, the advertisers and the 
marketers, the FCC has allowed 
broadcasting to chase after the 
consumer dollar, with little re- 
gard for public service. That 
is the Jones theme as he pounds 
away at government executives 
who have changed hats and be- 
come radio executives. 

The Commission FM evangel- 
ists of yesterday, to quote Com- 
missioner Jones, “seemingly 
have lost their zeal to bring 
to the people this utopia of 
brosdcasting and listening po- 
tential.” 

And in television, he said, 
it’s the large cities all over 
again, with a “fallacy” of giv- 
ing New York City seven sta- 
tions and leaving a single chan- 
nel open for the whole state 
of Connecticut. 

“To what extent,” he asked, 
“can the Commission rely upon 
the radio industry to advise it 
in the fulfillment of its statu- 
tory duty—to provide a fair 
and equitable distribution of 
radio facilities to all the people 
and both small and large com- 
munities?” 

Only a Country Bumpkin 

Recalling again the day 
“when any one in Lima could 
get his side of the story told 
in at least one of the papers,” 
Commissioner Jones holds it to 
be the FCC’s duty “to provide 
each community with a maxi- 
mum number of radio stations.” 
He says he’s only a “country 
bumpkin” but he’s sure the 
broadcasting business is losing 
a large smalltown audience 
which has its own local in- 
terests and resents the con- 





a t “hammering” from out- 
le. 

Commissioner Jones told this 
reporter he finds no fault with 
newspaper ownership of radio 
and TV stations—“that’s pri- 
vate enterprise’—but what he 
— is the kind of enter- 
pr which “tries to use the 
Commission to thwart or delay 
reliable television service for 
towns like Lima.” That, he em- 
phasized, calls for some noise 
and infield action. 


Kennedy Urges 
Payment for 
FCC Service 


San Dieco, Calif.—John A. 
Kennedy, editor-publisher of 
the San Diego Journal, is advo- 
cating a “painless” way to cut 
federal spending by putting 
government services on a 
cafeteria-style or pay-for-what- 
you-get basis. 

In a recent column suggest- 
ing his plan, Mr. Kennedy 
mentioned, as an example, that 
he is in the radio and tele- 
vision business and _ asked: 
“Why shouldn’t I pay the gov- 
ernment for servicing my vari- 
ous requests which have helped 
make my radio business profit- 
able?” 

He noted that Drew Pearson, 
Robert S. Allen and a Balti- 
more group are seeking a fre- 
quency in Baltimore, and fig- 
ured this petition probably has 
cost the government more than 

i dy. “The Pearson 
group,” he_ said, “probably 
would be glad to pay their 
way” in the expenses incurred 
by the Federal Communications 
Commission. 


An Idea Carried Out 


A recommendation made in 
ber, 1948, by Mr. Ken- 


nedy in an exchange of letters P@ 


with President Truman follow- 
ing a visit to the White House, 
has led to formation of the 
Water Resources Policy Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Kennedy had outlined 
the critical problems of water 
shortage in Southern California. 
The Commission, headed by 
Morris L. Cooke, Philadelphia 
engineer, has been instructed 
to survey the nation’s water 
problems. 


Changes Made 
In Columbus 


Co.tumsus, O.—The new Dis- 
patch Printing Co., formed Jan. 
1 by merging the former Dis- 
patch Printing Co. and the 
Ohio State Journal Co., com- 
pleted its reorganization this 
week at meetings of the stock- 
holders and directors. 

The company publishes the 
Columbus Dispatch and the 
Ohio State Journal, and owns 
and operates WBNS-TV. 

The stockholders voted to in- 
crease the membership of the 
board of directors from 10 to 
19. The annual meeting of the 
directors then elected Edgar T. 
Wolfe and Robert H. Wolfe as 
co-publishers; Preston Wolfe, 
president; Richard S. Wolfe, 
vicepresident and _ treasurer; 
Edgar T. Wolfe, Jr., vicepresi- 
dent; and William C. olfe, 
assistant vicepresident. 

ther officers elected were: 
A. E. Campbell, general man- 
ager and secretary of the Dis- 
patch .: Frank Lunsford, 
business manager and assistant 
secretary of the Dispatch Co.; 
Robert W. Irwin, business man- 
ager of the Journal and assis- 
tant treasurer of the Dispatch 


Co. 

A. C. Johnson was named edi- 
tor-in-chief; J. A. Meckstroth, 
editor of the Journal; George 
A. Smallsreed, Sr., managin; 
editor of the Dispatch; an 
Harold Carlisle, executive edi- 
tor of the Journal. 

Naming of Mr. Carlisle to the 
Journal position shifted m 


yeors. 

Frederick H. Posey, assistant 
city editor of the Dispatch, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Carlisle. 

Karl B. Pauly, chief editorial 
writer of the Journal, was 
named associate editor of that 


per. 

Membership in the enlarged 
board of directors is as follows: 
Fdgar . Wolfe, Robert H. 
Wolfe, Preston Wolfe, Richard 
" A. C. Johnson, A. E 
Campbell, J. A. Meckstroth 
L. B. Hill, Edward Burwell 
George Smallsreed, S. R. Phil 
lips, Robert W. Irwin, Franl 
Lunsford, Harold Carlisle, Gu 
Bullock, Charles Hardin, C. S. 
Wilson, Richard A. Borel and 
W. J. Reck. 
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PUBLISHER— 
BUSINESS MANAGER 


Do you publish a daily, 
Sunday or weekly newspaper 
Jersey, either large 

or small? 

Pay me reasonable retainer 
based on present national 
revenue. 

Will work with your pres- 
ent national representative 
or directly under your super- 


vision. 
As a resident of New 
Jersey with years of execu- 


tive national experience I 
know your problems. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
BOX 4955 








LIBEL 


invasion of Privacy 
Violation of Copyright 

Plagiarism 

These dally hazords can be 
INSURED. 

we pert Oh Set Sat Be 

EXCESS POLICY Is adequate, ef- 

fective, inexpensive. Write for 

details and quotations. 


Employers Reinsurance 
Corporation 


Insurance Exchange Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Newark Writer 
On Furniture 
Wins Dawe Cup 


Shirley M. Friedman of the 
Newark (N. J.) News has been 
awarded the Dorothy Dawe- 
American Furniture Mart gold 
cup for the st articles 
on home furnishings in news- 
papers in 1 


The award to Miss Friedman § 


was based on the presentation 
of home furnishings news in 
the Newark News and was for 

e worthiness and the excel- 
lence of material printed both 
daily and Sunday. The presen- 
tation was cited as a continu- 
ing, integrated effort to keep 
the newspaper’s readers up to 
the minute both in the latest 
information of furniture styles 
and in the trends of home deco- 
ration and architectural design. 

member of the Newark 
News staff three years, Miss 
Friedman was formerly a re- 
porter on the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant and on the staff of Life 
magazine. A graduate of Sim- 
mons College, Boston. she re- 
ceived her Master’s degree in 
journalism at the Graduate 
School of Journalism of Co- 
lumbia University in 1946. 

In addition to the top honor 
of all three newspaper groups 
won by Miss Friedman in th 
award honoring the late Dor- 
othy Dawe, noted home deco- 
ration writer of the Milwaukee 
Journal, two other newspapers 
were next award recipients: 
Naomi Doebel of the Cedar 
Rapids (Ia.) Gazette, and Lois 
-—_ of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal. 


a 
Editorial Helps 
In Hoodlum Roundup 
San Francisco — Police pe 
credited a San Francisco New: 
editorial with revising public 
opinion and thus enabling cap- 


ture of a gang of four boys de- 
scribed as “most vicious hood- 
lums.” 


The editorial ran on page one. 
Written by Frank Clarvoe, edi- 
tor, it asked public cooperation 
in obtaining information about 
the youths, who had engaged in 
a series of beatings.” 

“Without the News’ editorial, 
we would have been unable to 
crack the gang.” declared Rus- 
sell Woods of the Police Juve- 
nile Bureau. “People now are 
opening up.” 


Phil O’Hara Named 


Promotion Manager 
KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—The Knozx- 
ville News-Sentinel has ap- 
pointed Phil O’Hara as promo- 
tion manager to succeed James 
. Brady, who is joining the 
Lancaster (Pa.) Engineering 
Corp. Mr. Brady came to th 
—_— in December, 


Mr. O’Hara has been a re- 
porter, sports editor, columnist, 
and information executive in 
the War Department. He was 
romotion manager of the late 

etroit (Mich.) Mirror. 


@ that paper’s building expansion. 
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Bright = 


Water = 
aD counter of the 


THE w. 

Atlanta” (Ga. Constitution has 
become an authorized collec- 
tion center for the payment of 
——. Fay | bills for the city 
of A As another public 
an” ,™ Paper has an- 
nounced that citizens may get 
their 1950 Georgia motor ve- 
hicle registration blanks at the 
Want Ad counter. 


Bond Table 


REFERENCE bookl 
complete 1949 Teer End “Stock 
and Bond Tables, prepared un- 
der supervision of the paper’s 
business editor, has been made 
available to the public by hes 

(Wis.) Sentine 





of 


Milwaukee 

The booklet has been mailed 
banks, investment houses ian 
business leaders, and is obtain- 
able at the paper’s public serv- 
ice counter. 


Appreciation 

To FOSTER “the spirit of 
friendliness” in the community, 
the Kingman (Kan.) Leader- 
Courier pays $1 for each “letter 
of sopeceintion” printed. Any 
person or organization in the 
community may be the subject 
of the letter. 

« 

Editorial Promotion 
Director Is Named 

Cincinnati, O. — France M. 
Raine, for 20 years radio editor 
of the Times-Star, has been giv- 
en charge of editorial promotion 
which will be greatly expand- 
ed, according to Robert C. Har- 
ris, associate managing editor. 

Radio and television hereaf- 
ter will be handled by Charlton 
Wallace, who will also continue 
to write his bridge column. 

= 


Oaxktanp, Calif. — Library 
space of the Oakland Tribune 
has been more than tripled in 


Steel files have been provided 
for more than 800,000 pictures, 
5,000,000 clippings and 20,000 
stock cuts, L. S. Levy, managing 














editor, said. Tribune bound files 
go back to the paper’s founding 
in 1874. Miss A. A. Brown is li- 
brarian. 





Why Scoop No Longer 
Works Here 


Scoop Blake paid us a friendly call 
at the Clarion’ s office last week and we 
were talking about the time when he 
was a reporter here. 

‘Remember how mad I got when I 
found out you were writing that elec- 
tion story right from your desk?” I 
asked him. “‘And how I made you get 
out and learn what a sheriff’s job was 
all about?” 

“TI sure do, Joe,” said Scoop. “I 
want to thank you for teaching me the 
‘hat-trick’ — putting on my hat and 
finding out the facts, that is.”” Then 
we both had a good laugh together 
because he found out so much about 
the job that darn if he didn’t run and 
get elected sheriff himself! 

From where I sit, we should find out 
the facts before we try to talk about 
anything. When we do, we’re inclined 
to be more tolerant . . . we’re apt to 
understand a little more about the 
other fellow’s preference for, say, his 
political candidate or for a temperate 
glass of beer now and then. I say, if 
you don’t want to get tripped up, 
don’t leap to conclusions! 


Gre Wore 





Copyright, 1950, United States Brewers Foundation 








PROMOTION 


NNPA Leader Offers 


Primer on Promotion 


By Frederick N. Lowe 
President. National Ne 


ai, zB etott, 





paper Pri and 
Promotion Manager. Norfolk Newspapers. Inc., Norfolk, Va. 


A NUMBER of newspaper pub- 
lishers in widely separated sec- 
tions of the country have writ- 
ten me, as president of the Na- 
tional Newspaper Promotion 
Association, inquiring just what 
a promotion department could 
do—or what I thought it should 
do—for a newspaper that now 
has no one man specifically 
charged with the overall re- 
sponsibility for promotion. 

During the last year, as many 
of you know, I have had an op- 
portunity to participate in two 
entirely different promotion op- 
erations—one in a highly com- 
petitive, the other in a non-com- 
petitive newspaper market. 

As a result I now feel better 
qualified to make some observa- 
tions on what. in my opinion, 
might be the basic pattern for 
Promotion on any newspaper 
published in a citv of 25,000 or 
more. And vublishers in small- 
er cities could adopt it with va- 
riations. 


A Beginning Program 

So to all publishers who are 
hestitating about starting a pro- 
motion operation headed either 
by a man or woman promoted 

m the news or business staff, 
or hired from the outside, I 
offer these suggestions for a be- 
os program: 


Promotion for the exten- And 


sion of circulation. A livewire 
circulation manager will wel- 
come the assistance of a promo- 
tion manager who can devote a 
part of his time and ability to 
the production of simple bulle- 
tins to the carrier organization 
including sales training aids, an- 
nouncements of changes in the 
newspaper (such as new fea- 
tures added) and contests to ob- 
tain more home delivered cir- 
culation. If a carrier publica- 
tion is desired, the promotion 
man might be given responsi- 
bility for its issuance on a 
scheduled basis. 

2. Promotion within the news- 
paper. There should be cam- 
Paigns of display ads and con- 
tinuing boxes and publicity 
within the newspaper to con- 
stantly sell the reader on the 
worthwhile things he or she 
may. be overlooking—probably 
through reading habits—in each 
day’s issues. Such promotion 
will generate a desire on the 
part of irregular readers, and 
those who buy the paper on the 
newsstands, to subscribe at 
home, while at the same time 
broadening reader interest 
throughout the paper for the 
many good features, editorials, 
comic strips and departments 
presented each day. 


Consistency in Trade Papers 
3. Promotion for the increas- 
ing of advertising linage. The 


44 


promotion department just 
Starting out should not be 
charged with the preparation of 
covy, lavout and art for local 
advertisers. An __ advertiser’s 
service department is most de- 
sirable, but it should be carried 
on within the advertising de- 
partment on all newspapers 
which don’t already have a 
large enough genera] promo‘ion 
staff to do this job competently. 
Within the scope of the promo- 
tion department is work with 
the advertising manager in the 
preparation of basic sales mate- 
rial, including market data and 
presentations, occasional mail- 
ing pieces and a_ consistent 
trade paner campaign designed 
to establish greater awareness 
of the potentials of the market 
in the minds of more manufac- 
turers, advertisers and agencies, 

4. Promotion for the building 
of putlic approval and goodwill 
toward the newspaver. This pro- 
motion effort may not appear to 
produce an additional dollar of 
revenue for the newspaper, but 
no publisher will question the 
desirability of making more 
friends in his community. 
Through community service ac- 
tivities this promotion effort 
will, in time, convince readers 
that their newspaper is more 
civic-minded than anybodv. 
that kind of goodwill is 
worth money! To build it, the 
promotion manager represents 
the paver on various civic plans 
committees, assists the editor in 
handling publicity for chari- 
table drives, operates a speak- 
ers’ bureau to see that the pa- 
per is talked about as often as 
possible at club meetings, etc., 
conducts tours through the 
newspaper plant. holds various 
clinics and public events, and 
from time to time mails out edi- 
terials and features to “thought” 
leaders in the community. The 
publisher who depends on his 
editor to shoulder these jobs 
which call for extra time and 
effort often is disappointed in 
the results, 

5. Promotion for the bettering 
of relations with employes. Any 
newspaper with more than 50 
emploves—and some with less 
than that number—needs to do 
things to obtain better human 
relations in the plant. These 
things can include special rec- 
ognition for older employes— 
possibly at a company party or 
picnic, a suggestion stem, 
messages to employes’ homes 
letting them know what’s hap- 
pening behind the scenes at the 
newspaper, or a house organ is- 
sued every month or two. Un- 
less a newspaper has a person- 
nel department, the pom ee 
relations job should be assigned 
to promotion. 





6. Promotion aimed at the high 
school and college students who 
will be tomorrow’s subscribers. 


. Like function number four for 


public relations, this one won't 
bi in many new customers 
right away, but cultivation of 


the older boys and girls in 
school, and cooperation with 
pay rich div- 


their teachers, wil 
idends in just a few years. The 
alert promotion manager will 
find out from the school what 
kind of assistance is most de- 
sired and then pitch in to see 
that his newspaper sponsors any 
number of educational] projects, 
such as press institutes, science 
fairs, hobby or youth talent ex- 
hibits, world affairs forums and 
any one of a dozen other worth- 
while programs. Here a story 
or trip through the newspaper 
plant, or a package reproducing 
historic front pages from the 
paper, is a wonderful sales piece 
to send home with students tour- 
ing the newspaper shop. 


The cost of such a promotion 
program? Of course it will re- 
quire some expenditure for 
manpower and materials. But 
good newspaper promotion has 
been paying off for an ever in- 
creasing number of American 
newspapers during the last 20 
years and more—just as the ad- 
dition of a photographic opera- 
tion and the installation of mod- 
ern machinery has paid off. 

Publishers now contemplating 
the addition of a promotion op- 
eration are invited to write 
Frank Knight, secretary of the 
National Ne Pr tion 





material. The advertisement re- 
ports that The Day “continu- 
ously has employed 81 persons 
full time and about 30 part time, 
circulating through payroll in 
the community, as many dol- 
lars as received from local ad- 
vertising sources. The Day’s 
payroll and payments to corres- 
pondents amount to about a 
third of a million dollars an- 
nually. In addition, some 350 
newspaper carriers and dealers 
make an annual proit of 399,- 
000, which likewise adds up to 
our community’s prosperity.” 

Not many perhaps think of 
the newspaper’s economic con- 
tribution to the community and 
while listing other benefits. it 
might not be a bad notion to 
include this one, too. 


In the Bag 

THE AFTERMATH of the holiday 
season has hit the incoming 
mail department. Very few 
promotion pieces seem to have 
gone through production mill 
around Christmas and New 
Year and we are faced with, we 
hope, a temporary drought. 

The Washington (D. C.) 
Times-Herald has just issued a 
new route list of retail drug 
outlets, listing over 500 stores. 
The list is mimeographed and 
stapled but is especially well- 
organized including directions 
to the salesman how to get to 
each zone by car and by public 
transportation. 

Newspapers often establish 
regular or recurrent promotions 
and in the passage of time they 





Association, at the Charleston 
(W. V.) Gazette, or Bert Stolpe, 
NNPA membership chairman, 
in care of the Des Moines (Ia.) 
Register and Tribune. They will 
be glad to supply information 
about the association of promo- 
tion managers, how they give 
help to each other, to all the 
membership through the vari- 
ous services, and each year 
make a greater contribution to 
successful publishing. 


Add: Annual Reports 


By T. S. Irvin 
‘THe New London (Conn.) 
Evening Day sends us a tear- 


sheet of a full page advertise- 
ment which is not strictly an 
annual report. It is rather a 
New Year’s greeting, but it con- 
tains an idea which some of 
you might want to put into that 
file folder of 1950 annual report 
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at Buffalo’s Best 
Buyers...Use the 
Courier-Express 


The Courier-Express reaches 


sell the Buffalo area. And it: 
reaches them more econom- 
ically. That is why its general 
(national) linage has increased 
71% in the last ten years while 
its competition gained only 





‘O* 

Remember, your dollar in 
the Courier-Express buys 
greater impact on the families 

with more money to 
= BUY your products. 
M, 
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admen sort 


Windress” entries at the Grants Pass 


“Chris 
at! Daily Courier. Left to right: Charles Kirkpatrick, Roy Adams 
and E. K. Anderson. 


Christmas Ads 
Tied to Window 
Decoration Idea 


By LeRoy W. Goodwin 

Grants Pass, Ore.—An_ idea 
dreamed up by two Daily Cour- 
ier employes as a means of get- 
ting extra pre-Christmas linage 
resulted in an ad-filled 16-page 
supplement, the donation by 
merchants of $1,094.16 worth of 
prizes to its readers, and the 
entering of 2,004 contest posters. 

It started when Roy Adams, 
Courier advertising manager, 
decided to push a Christmas 
window decoration program 
with a new slant. He suggested 
that merchants run gift specials 
in the paper and that contest- 
ants be invited to clip out pic- 
tures in the ads and place them 
in an attractive manner in a 
specially designed window box 
Published in the Daily Courier. 
Store owners were to offer 
merchandise prizes for the 
most attractive window ar- 
rangements, then could arrange 
real displays in a like manner 
for unveiling at an evening 
hristmas opening. 
Name Catches On 

E. K. “Andy” Anderson sug- 
gested the contest name of 
“Chris Windress’—a_ contrac- 
tion of the words a 
and “Window Dressing 

The name caught = “immed- 
jately. Brief stories and 
“prods” to watch for “Chris 
Windress” contest rules came 
in advance of the appearance 
of the ads and rules on a Sat- 
urday. Contestants had until 
the next Wednesday to submit 
entries. There was no limit 
Placed on the number of en- 
tries each person might submit. 
Employes of one store could 
enter by pasting up window 
displays for other stores but 
not their own. Personnel of the 
Courier and their families and 
Professional artists and win- 
Ow dressers were barred. 

Throughout it was stressed 
that entrants had to buy no- 
thing; that there were no 
pen attached. Thirty mer- 

chants took part in the fun. 


The day the 16-page supple- 
ment came off the press, to go 
out with the re edition, 


the circulation department 
oe up the largest down- 

town sweat sale ever recorded. 
Copies of the —— were 
also sold singly, 814 — over 
the counter on Sunday. 

Some people came “Girectly to 
the Courier armed with paste 
pot and scissors and made up 
their displays. Both youngsters 
and grown ups entered. Con- 
test entries came from as far 
away as Sacramento, Calif. 

Plan Is Copyrighted 


Wives of Courier ad staff 
members sorted the contest en- 
tries into groups by stores. 
Names on the forms were cov- 
ered by the Courier staff and 
each given a code number. 
which permitted impartial 
judging by individual store 
owners. 

Business places took addi- 
tional space in the paper to 
describe how difficult they 
were finding it to pick the best 
“6 a number of excellent en- 


Winners were announced 
queue both news columns and 
isp! 


Many of the display windows 
of stores were decorated exact- 
ly as winning contestants had 
suggested for the downtown 

— which drew more peo- 

& than any other street cele- 
ration in the history of Grants 
Pass. Two windows were se- 
lected for first place—a bakery 
exhibit in which loaves of 
bread were carved out and 
equip with lights to repre- 
sent fairyland houses, a unique 
pipe organ and a train with 
doughnut wheels, and a more 
formal display in the window 
of a ladies’ dress shop. 

The “Chris Windress” name 
and plan has been copyrighted 
by the Courier staffers. Rules 
and detailed information are 
available in packaged form. 


* 

New Products Guide 

More than 1,500 firms = 
launch new products this y 
ranging from household gulests 
to precision machinery, a mid- 
centu: survey of the New 
York Journal of Commerce dis- 
closes. A 1950 compilation of 
“New Products and Services” 
just made available by the 
paper lists more than 750 of 
the leading manufacturers and 
their marketing innovations. 
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$1 Billion a Year 





This is the amount the railroads can save each year 
through economies and improvements in their ~ 
ations, says ICC Commissioner 

and a saving of this magnitude would be real cles 
progress. 


What would a billion dollar annual saving means to the 
railroads? 


. It would amount to more than 10 percent of their total 
expenses . . . It would be almost 10 percent of their gross 
revenues .. . It would equal all revenue they receive for carry- 
ing passenger . . . It also would equal the amount they pay in 
annual taxes . . . One billion dollars is 140 per cent of their 
total net income in 1948 . .. It is more than four times greater 
than the amount they were able to pay common stockholders 
in 1948, 


A billion dollar saving would go far toward improving the 
position of the railroad industry, staggered by rising costs, 
regulation, and subsidized competition. 


Commissioner Alldredge points to four major fields in which 
such a saving can become a reality: 


Reduction of loss and claims____$ 90,000,000 
Reduction of passenger service losses. 560,000,000 
Further — through dieselization_-.- 172,000,000 


Savin gh terminal unifica 
pre boc ‘mproved fe freight handling panel 155,000,000 
$977,000,000 


The Commissioner’s plan, with its tremendous potential, 
should be read not only by every railroad man in the land but 
by every American who is sincerely interested in a sound and 
efficient transportation system. 


Free copies of the I issue of RAILWAY 
PROGRESS age Fa 





article will be mailed on request. "In that same 
issue look for feature articles by Senator Francis 

. Myers and Robert R. Young and 48 pages 
packed with authoritative information on Amer- 
ica’s most vital industry. 





FEDERATION FOR 
RAILWAY PROGRESS 


Robert R. Young, Chsirman § Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., President 
PUBLIC ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Dorothy Dra Charles Edison Albert S. Goss 
William F. Halsey Allan P. Philip F. LaFollecee 
Clare Boothe Luce William O WacMillen, Je. M. Lincoln Schuster 


1430 K Street N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Executive 7040 






















2 of Advertising 





STATE o- MAINE] 


It takes Maine soil, Maine 
climate and a Maine grower 
to produce a MAINE Potato 


[POTA OES 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 








SELL NEW ENGLAND WITH NEWSPAPERS ..... 
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IN MAINE the spud business is not small 
potatoes... 


It’s a $104 million-a-year industry. 


Thirteen years ago, Maine potato growers, 
with annual sales at $11 million, began 
a modest advertising campaign in three 
newspapers. Each year, as sales mounted, 
the advertising has been increased until 
today 200 newspapers in the U. S. carry 
the 150- and 330-line ads for State of 
Maine potatoes. 


State of Maine potato growers have 
demonstrated that success can be gained 
through smart advertising and modern 
trade-marking and merchandising 
knowing when and how to hit the 
market. 


a Penny's worth 
into $6 in sales! 





The advertising is so geared that ads are 
released simultaneously with the shipment 
of potatoes, and as carloads reach their 
destinations, the ads appear in the local 
papers. Out of the 200 newspapers carry- 
ing these ads, 50 are the well-read, power- 
ful New England newspapers . . . one 
of the surest mediums for guaranteeing 
success. 


If you're as enterprising as the Maine 
Development Commission— and other 
forward-looking companies — you'll use 
these great New England newspapers . . . 
with their power of penetration into the 
homes of the families who buy. 


This advertising is prepared and placed 
by Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, 
Inc. of New York and Detroit. 





MAINE—Bangor Daily News (M). 


roc’ tanda: 
ews (E), Haverhil C- :- 
E), Adams oT emeipt (E), 


Woonsocket Cali (E). 


jartford Times (E) 





CONN ee Sonttent | te, Bridgeport Post (S), Sctdoepart 
ford 7% get]. Hestte rant (S) ide 


i hepoblican (Mas, 


in Record-Journal 


ag enn Norwich Bulletin and Record imag), Torrington —- te. Nwaterbury Republica 


VERMONT—Barre Times (E), Bennington Banner (E), Burlington Free Press (M). 


, MASSACHUSETTS—Boston ee ise & tones bostee Globe (S), Boston fost (), esawar! Post (s). Boston Record & Amer recom SN, Baslen 
pe Cod Si rd-Ti Hyannis (E), Fall River Herald News (E), Fitchburg Seta , 
wrence Peale Trikun ine (Mae) | Lynn Item (E), New Bedford Sunday S Standard-Times mas (5) New 
Pittsfield Berkshire Eagle (e), Taunton Gazette (E), 
Telegram and Evening “Gazette (M&E), Worcester Sunday Telegram (S. iy 


‘Waltham News Tribune te), v Worcester 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Concord Monitor-Patriot (E), New Hampshire Morning Union and Manchester Evening Leader. 
RHODE ISLAND—West Warwick Pawtuxet Valley Daily Times (E), Providence Bulletin (E), Providence Journal (M), Providence Journal (S), 


New Britain Herald (E), 
n & _ a (M&E), 


Post-Telegram wae Bristol Press (E), Danbu oe (E), Hart- 
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Southern CAM 
Group Elects 
I. Weinstein 


Mempuis, Tenn.—A warning 
of more competitive days ahead 
and discussions of how such 
may be effectively met were 


“\ Young Readers’ 
. Free Classified 
Fine Promotion 


PasaDENA, Calif—A classified 
promotion designed for = 
er. aS n é has 
the themes that ran through ae png ‘during its 
the fourth convention 
of the Southern Classified Ad- 
vertising Managers Association 
Pg last pe A pa — 

representatives from section free 
states pr ner ony New officers of Southern Classified Advertising Managers 1 Associa- pnaed i oe poe ne og 

Israel Weinstein, Shreveport tion: (left to right)—Leslie Ricketts, G second vi four columns of solid classified, 
(La.) Times, was elected pres- dent: Marcel Lawrence, Gadsden, secretary-treasurer:; Warren Kemp. 











with 25 words and three-time 
iden’ Wayne FE. St. Petersburg, first vicepresident; and Israel Weinstein, Shreve- usage the maximums set by the 
Pittman, Greenville (S. C.) port, president. newspaper. 
ew Warren Kemp, “This is the greatest promo- 
St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times, semmy tion of them all,” enthused Lee 
was re-el i first vicepresi- “, Smith, promotion manager. 
dent; Leslie Ricketts, Greens- ~ “And the results are out of this 
boro (N. C.) News-Record, sec- 





ond vicepresident, and Marcel 

Lawrence, General Newspapers, 

Inc., Gadsden, Ala., secretary- 
treasurer. 

Directors are: Mr. Pittman; 
Walter Lehmann, San Antonio 
<(Tex.) Express-News; James N. 

(Ala.) News; 


L 
(Ky.) Herald-Leader, and Wal- | 


ter K. Fontaine, Memphis Pub- =) 


lishing Co. 

Howard Parish, president of 
Howard Parish Classified Ad- 
vertising Service, Miami, Fla., 

said advertising men must con- 
dition themselves for an honest 
interest in the benefit of their 
clients. 

“We too often think of our- 
selves rather than the other 
fellow,” he noted. “We must not 
selfishly sell advertising to beat 
our own records.” 

Greater co-operation among 
the ad ng departments 
within a newspaper was urged 
by Mr. Kemp. 

A Memphis realtor who has 
used classified ae for 


26 years, suggested a_ clinic 
which newspapers might con- 
duct periodi to teach their 


customers how to prepare and 
display classified advertising. 

You can’t “burn” the public 
on classified ads and get away 
with it, was the comment of 
Ted MacDonald, partner in Mac- 
Donald’s Want Ad _ Builder, 
LaFayette, Ind. He said ads 
that come in voluntarily depend 
on the attraction of the paper 
itself. “But the attraction can- 
not be the attraction of the 
moth to the flame,” he warned. 
“Your advertiser must receive 
the utmost in courteous service, 
convenience in placing his ad, 
and a correct and clearly under- 
standable bill.” 

Ransom Lake of the Dallas 
(Tex.) Times-Herald, urged the 
advertising of classified adver- 
tising, pointing up of its effec- 
tiveness, convenience, fliexibil- 
ity, and other qualities. Robert 
Cc. Berkeley, promotion man- 
ager of om Publishing Co., 
asked the classified advertising 
men for greater cooperation 
with their individual promotion 
departments. They should, he 
said, suggest ideas for effective 
production of the medium. 
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Talking shop at the Southern Classified Advertising Managers con- 
vention: (left to right)—William P. Kemp, St. Petersburg Times; 
Wayne E. Pittman, retiring president of SCAMA: Howard Parish, 
Howard Parish Service, and J. Frank James, Jr., president of National 
Association of Classified Advertising Managers. 





Oxnard Daily 
Gains Steadily 
In Classified 


Oxnarp, Calif. — Moving 
strongly against the national 
trend, classified advertising = 
the Oxnard Press-Courier, 
daily of 4,916 circulation, gained 
48% in 1949 over 1948 

Every month for the 24 
months ending last December, 
the Classified Section in the 
Press-Courier showed a_ sub- 
stantial gain over the like 
month in the previous year. 

The five-year report, by years, 
shows: 1945, 12, inches; 
1946, 16,349 inches: 1947, 16,485 
inches; 1948, 33, 681 inches; 1949, 
49,863 inches. 

Clyde Minnis, manager of 
classified advertising, moved to 
the smalltown field after head- 
ing the classified advertising de- 
partments of the Omaha (Neb.) 
World-Herald and the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Times-Herald. He 
attributes the rise in the paper’s 
classified, in addition to results, 
to “living with” the advertisers 
so as to understand their selling 
problem; taking advantage of 
every market opportunity; and 

servicing the accounts. 

Mr. Minnis is one of the best- 
known personalities in Oxnard’s 
auto row and real estate circles, 
for he does a pee amount 
of legwork working with 
classified accounts. 


Dealey Scion 


Heads Family 


7 

Service Agency 

Datias, Tex. — Fifty-four 
years ago the late G. B. Dealey 
of the Dallas Morning News 
founded a 
cial service 
agency to save 
homes from 
breaking up. 

Now, a grand- 
son of the pub- 
lisher, H. Ben 
Decherd, Jr., as- 
sistant to the 
president of the 
News, heads the 
agency as new 
preslees of 

allas’ Family 
Service. 


Decherd 
The agency has functioned 
since 1896 to solve problems 
threatening to split a marriage, 
advise parents in coping with 
difficult children, show young 
families how to stay out of 


debt, etc. Family Service also 
aids unwed mothers, working 
mothers, parents with person- 
ality disturbances and jobless 
fathers. The News has sup- 
ported the agency in many 
‘ways. 

Mr. Decherd as a lieutenant- 
colonel served as aide to Gen. 
Walter Krueger in the South- 
west Pacific more than two 
years. 
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world.” 


Major benefit, of course, is 


-% that youth learns how to use 
, classified—and -the advantages 
© of the want ads. ‘But there are 

© other benefits, Mr. 

’ ported. Children call the par- 

i —_ attention to the advertis- 


Smith re- 


, there is an increase in the 


a lic interest in the agate sec- 


tion, and joining columns 
also benefit from is educa- 
tional move. 

Heaps of letters of spesettn. 
tion from users were displayed 
by Mr. Smith, who og 
the wish it were possible to 
estimate accurately the future 
classified building which is gen- 
erated from this type of pro- 
motion. 

The classifieds enable sales 
or exchanges of all manner of 
children’s articles. The testi- 
monials vided are used in 
classified promotion. Here are 
some sample quotations from 
letters received: 

“I sold my bike -. the 


first day I had py be 
received seven a lak sold 
my train.” “We enjoyed the 


ads, and we oun having 
ours printed.” “I received 
calls and sold the skates.” “The 
ad turned out much better than 
I expected. Had 8 calls—sold 
3 out of the 4 items.” 

s 


Homes for Orphans 


Aim of Want Ads 

St. Paut, Minn.—The State 
Division of Social Welfare has 
turned to the classified adver- 
tising columns to find homes 
for orphans. 

The newspaper advertising 
campaign throughout Minne- 
sota is aimed especially at find- 
ing homes for older children. 

arle Leirfallom, director of 
social welfare, said “Want ads 
are used successfully to meet 
all kinds of material needs. I 
see no reason why they may 
not be used to find homes for 
boys and girls who have lost 
their parents.” 

& 


New NEA Tab 

Cuicaco—First issue of the 
National Editorial Association’s 
new monthly tabloid, the Pub- 
lishers’ Tab, reached NEA mem- 
bers last week. Don C. Haynes 
is editor. 
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INS Signs 
Sun’‘s Johnson: 
Lawrence to HT 


The New York Sun’s Pulitzer 
Prize-winning reporter, Mal- 
colm “Mike” Johnson, was 
signed this week by ‘tenn 
— News ss and other 
employes of the late new: r 
found jobs with magenines, 
business concerns, radio stations, 
agencies, and other dailies, 

David Lawrence's column, 
“Today in Washington,” hes 
been taken over by the New 
York Herald Tribune, 


Mr. Johnson will LA boo = 
April 3, after comple’ 
based on his prize-winning hs 


ries—crime on New York’s wa- 
terfronts. 
Adems to U. S. Steel 
Phelps Adams, on of the 
Sun’s Washi. bureau, hes 
become — it to 
chairman 


assistan‘ the 
of the board of United said. 


States Steel. 

The Sun’s promotion manager, 
Edwin N. Homer, hes been aj 
pointed advertising and 
tion director of the Mohican 
Stores, whose president is 
Thomas Dewart, president 


World-Telegram “oan Sun ad- 
vertising sales staff el = 
ranks were Robert 
department store division: Ri Rob. 
ert Yost and Mark Owens, re- 
tail sales staff. 

Adrian W. Fredericks, who 
was with the Sun for 24 years, 
has joined the advertisin: X. 
partment of Financial 
magazine. Chuck Millici, of “the 
national advertising department, 
has become a salesman for Sta- 
tion WMGM. John Hurley hes 
joined Picard advertising 
agency. A score of YE ad 
staffers have gone to the W-T-S. 

New in the W-T-S advertising 
promotion department are: Wil- 
liam J. Thompson, assistant pro- 
motion manager of the Sun, 
copy; August Mosca, of Travel- 
Time and Newsweek magazine, 
artist; Melvin G. Marden, of 
Trans-Caribbean Airways, re- 
search, 

Evan Reynolds, Sun art direc- 
tor, has become art director un- 
der Lawrence Merahn, editorial 
promotion manager £ the 
World-Telegram-Sun. r. Mer- 
ahn was the Sun’s circulation 
manager. 

Sun Reporter Mortimer Davis 
is now doing general reporting 
for the New York Mirror. 

A bureau to aid still-unem- 
ployed Sun editorial employes 
in — jobs continues to 
function in the Sun building. 
Harvey Call, head of the bureau, 
estimated that a half dozen 
copyreaders, eight reporters and 
most of the sports and photog- 
raphy staffs have not yet found 
employment. 

Sun executives are still knee- 
deep in problems of straigh their 
assets. A 24-unit, = —_ 
Hoe préss from the 
plant was sold to by Would. 
Telegram-Sun, but is not yet 
in operation. It will be installed 
in the W-T-S main plant. 

The new combined paper, = 
printed in five plants, only thi 


week caught up with its dead- 
lines, to N. S. 


Mac- 
neish, W-T’S business manager. 
Plates are cast from mats at the 
main W-T-S plant and delivered 
to the paper’s other two plants; 
mats are sent to the New York 
Times and the uptown Sun plant 
for press operations there. 

Catching Up with oe 
Mr. Macneish said 
is now os at oie old a Geen, 
and “ on 


Cir- 
Wal- 


The New York Times said it 
was printing in excess of 150,000 
copies a day for the W-T-S in 
three editions. 

The W-T-S" ‘continued its pro- 
mate drive through weekly 
pd in the Times, Herald Trib- 

and a large number of 
subucben Mr. Macneish 
In addition’ it is employing 


W-T-S executive 


spot ra 
Lee B. Wood, 


ap- editor, sent a note to all depart- 


, BR and Sun, in- 
stead of “and The Sun.” The 
extra “The” continues in the 
Sun logotype. 

s 


Friday 13th 


Is Happy Day 
On Little Tab 


Yonxers, N. Y.—Friday the 
13th brought Po but | ae 


antries to the city room of a 
little morni: tabloid in this 
city just no of the border 


of New York City. 

On that morning, the staff of 
the 16-page Daily Times re- 
laxed under a shower of com- 
pliments from Editor-Publisher 
Norman H. Orr. The paper hi 
scored a half-hour news beat 
on the finding of child run- 
aways, Josephine Leech, who 
had been m ans a week, = 
the first, exclusive picture of 
the — 

per climaxed its cover- 
ak with a four-page spread 
of the girl’s discovery in a near 
by Mount Vernon movie thea- 
ter. But it was the picture by 
Don Palmieri that electrified 
the staff. 

When Palmieri hustled into 
the office with his plates at 
7 p.m. (an hour after The child 
was found) City Editor-News 
Editor Jim Russell threw the 
switch for an extra. At 8:15, 
the Daily Times was on the 
stands, a Palmieri’s shot 


ay ae” 
plastic cut made on a 
Fairchild machine was attached 
to the stereo plate to save 

time. 
New York City newspapers, 
Po gy Press and Agee 
» the picture. The 
sie Daily ews played it on page 


«Palmieri got his picture by 
sticking close to Yonkers de- 
tectives who traced the girl to 
the theater. 
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s 
C. M. Morrison 
s s 
s 
Dies; Ex-Editor, 
iJ s 
State Official 

PHILADELPHIA—Charles Munro 
Morrison, former banged of the 
Philadelphia Ledger and Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth in 
the administrations of , 3. 
Pennsylvania Republican gov- 
errors, died Jan. 14. He was 68. 

‘One of the state’s best known 
newspapermen and political 
leaders, Mr. Morrison Lae mr 
his post in October because of 
a heart ailment. 

Born in a “4. ~~ in Jef- 
ferson o—_Z, = L. . Morri- 
son was a high school principal 
before beginning his n 2 ed 
career in 1909 on the. St. is 
(Mo.) Republic. He filled many 
positions there, then joined the 
thie Louis Globe-Democrat 


He became oe editorial 
writer of the Public Ledger in 
1921, also serving the same 
capacity from 1934 to 1928 for 
the New York Eveni Post. 
ema that period, the Cy- 

K. Curtis owned both 
BF 


Mr. Morrison — Sate of 
the editorial pa; and associ- 
ate editor of the ‘Public Ledger 
and the Evening Public Led; = 
from 1926 to 1929; en! ed 
1 30, then editor un 1°1934, 
then editor of ‘the Evening 
Ledger, —— \s discontinued 


by the Philadelphia = juirer 
1934, “ es 


Mr. Morrison was editor and ¢Tal 


president of the Evening Ledger 
when it folded in 1942. He then 
directed publicity for Senator 
Edward Martin when he ran 
for governor. 

e former —_— a ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth in Mr. Marti’ 's cabi- 
net. He was named to the same 


ad post when Gov. ad H. Duff 


was elected and Mr. Martin 
went to Washington. 

One of his outstanding jobs as 
a reporter in St. Louis was the 
expose of a gang of cattle men 
who were shipping diseased live 
stock from Illinois to Missouri. 

ter many other reporters, 
including those from Chicago, 
had failed to uncover the gang, 

r. Mo m went into Illinois 
and after an extensive investi- 
gation, broke the story. 

The gang nearly cornered him 
in a hotel one night, but he es- 
caped the back way, walked the 
railroad tracks to another town, 
where they were not a 
for him at the station, and got 
away with the story. The whole 
gang was later sent to the Peni- 
tentiary at Leavenworth. 

a 


Hill in Publicity Job 
INDIANAPOLIs, Ind. Herbert R. 
Hill, ee r_manegin ng a — 
the India ews, 
been named A onisltcity , we. 
for the Republican State Com- 
mittee of Indiana. He was with 
the News 1916 until last 
summer, is @ graduate of Butler 
University and attended Colum- 
bia University. 





Young Will Judge 


on 
dorf-Astoria in New York City. 


1,500 Honor 
Nick Kenny, 
‘Uncle Cheer’ 











years ago ing 
girl was mentioned in 
or column, and | 


showered on the Die Now, a 
CHEER UP CLI paragraph 
mentioning people A... are 


shut-ins is a ouer fen 

“Doctors have a “me 
about the therapeutic value of 
those letters,” says Mr. Kenny. 
“They will Fan a kid had — 
all interest in getting well, but 
when hg came, the 
youngster away 
putting up a fight. One man 
died before he had a chance 
to read his letters. But a rela- 
tive wrote that he died with a 
smile on his lips, with the 
jets? spread out all over his 


Earlier, “Uncle Nick,” aware 
Lad the plight of radio-struck 
ungsters —. so to New 
oy and find the going m in is 
decided to hold rod tions in his 
own office for them. 


are too big or too humble for 
us,” says “From 
Madison Square 
a of a little synagogue, 
bi to raise $15 to pay a coal 


estimates that he’s audi- 
toned about 80,000 people in 
20 years. f 
. Kenny writes a four- 
times-a-week —_ column, 
“Nick Kenny, S and 
a three-a-week or column, 
Unto Day.” He also writes 


en, to @ 


songs with hie Brother Charlie. 
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Anniversaries In 1950; 
Book Debunks Gunmen 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard 


Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia Univ.. N. Y. 


SCHOYER’S VITAL ANNIVER- 
SARIES FOR 1950. Vol. III. Com- 
piled by Will and Maxine Schoyer. 
eitiched by Will Schoyer & Co., 

Ross Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 32 

— 
FORTY-FIVE years ago tomor- 

row, according to this anno- 

tated compilation of 700. anni- 
versaries for 1950, Russian Cos- 
sacks mowed down hundreds of 
peasants gathering to petition 
the Czar for civil rights. It was 

— Sunday” in St. Peters- 

ty-five years ago tomor- 


Association of 
‘was formed in Cincinnati, O. 

One hundred years ago yes- 
terday, the clipper ship How- 
‘qua set one of the great records 
of sailing history. It completed 
the voyage from Shanghai to 
New York in 88 days. 

d 70 years ago next Thurs- 
day, at Ft. Little Rock, Ark., 
a_son was born to the former 
Mary Pinckney Hardy of Nor- 
folk, Va. and her husb: 
Gen. Arthur MacArthur. They 
named the boy Douglas. 

Maxine Schoyer, veteran re- 
er of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
un-Telegraph and the Christian 
Science Monitor, and her hus- 
band, of copyreading, 
and advertising experience, 
‘have issued their third annual 
‘volume of carefully indexed 
ne anniversaries. 
._—— Vol. 3 is for 1950. 
per anniversaries list- 
w ‘a lude the centennial of 
the Deseret News, Salt Lake 
‘City, Utah, founded by the 
Mormon church; the centennial 


“75th anniversary of the Chicage 
Daily News which ~— asa 
‘penny paper, and the 70th anni- 
-versary of the Kansas City Star. 

In years ago, Jo- 
‘hannes Gutenberg of Mainz, 
first used movable 
1850, the organization 
of Journeymen Printers of the 
‘United States launched what is 
— the International Typo- 
‘graphical Uni 


'N. Y. Newsman Writes 


The 


From Pinkerton Files 
DESPERATE vax Psd James D. 
Horan. New . P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 296 pp. ~~ y 


When, for a $10,000 reward, 
Bob Ford killed his confederate, 
Jesse James, in 1882, the Kan- 
sas City Journal in a front-page 
headline wept, “Goodbye, 
Jesse!” The St. Joseph (Mo.) 
‘Gazette bannered it: “Jesse By 
Jehovah!” 

Accounts of the assassination 
ran for columns. No present- 
‘day metropolitan newspaper, 
writes James D. Horan, as- 


sistant city editor of the New 000. 


York Journal-American, in this 
fascinating book of early Amer- 


50 


ican gunmen, could have cov- 
ered the story more completely 
and more competently. 

Mr. Horan has used previous- 
ly-sealed Pinkerton files to tell 


the story of the James gang in 
Missouri; Jim, Bob and le 
Younger; and Butch Cassidy 


and his Wild Bunch who oper- 
ated in Wyoming in the cattle- 
war days of the ‘90s. 

A few months after Jesse’s 
murder, his brother Frank 
walked into the office of Gov- 
ernor Thomas T. Crittenden of 
Missouri and surrendered. His 
surrender was important news 
throughout the nation. In New 
York, Mr. Horan records, it was 
on page 1 in Dana’s Sun and 
Pulitzer’s World. In the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Republican a 
front page headline implied the 
perhaps strange—perhaps not 
so strange— Missouri attitude 
toward the James boys. The 
Republican’s headline read: 
“He Came In!” 

After a famous trial in which 
a battery of defense attorneys 
included some of the finest 
criminal lawyers in the coun- 
try, Frank was acquitted, and 
there was a Pn al of applause 

rs.” 


from the 
What Mr. Horan does 
quite clearly explain is that the 
ide, though by no means uni- 
sympathy for the — 
ioe grew out of the intense eo 
Di ind — pol 
uri for 20 years 


ames d 
fought for the Confederacy. 
Wrong ut not too 


of 
be construed as champi- 
ons of those who fancied them- 
= wronged. 

bvioualy No one can justify 

9 yg Fa ¥ iblic sym- 
cae for it. ran pic- 
tures these eA as enemies 
of society = they were. He also 


paints a cture of the 
y & welttead etective work 
0! 


ertons 
It is i teresting, and of some 
journalistic significance, how- 
ever, to examine the vagaries 
of public opinion when sizable 
ions of it Sodom Oe wgggne 
colored bandi' tler and 
Mussolini too het in their brief 

day misguided approval. 
e 


Deal for Station 
Woonsocket, R. I. — Negotia- 
tions are under way for the sale 
of Station WWON by Garo W. 
Ray and associates, to the Woon- 
socket Call, for a geported $70,- 
Represent inf the news- 
paper in the negotiations is An- 
drew Palmer. 








Herb Caen signs to write column 

for the San Francisco Examiner 

as Publisher Clarence Lindner 
watches. 


Herb Caen to Move 


Column to Examiner 

San Francisco — Herb Caen 
has signed a contract to join the 
San Francisco Examiner, effec- 
tive Sunday, Feb. 5. His last 
San Francisco Chronicle column 
was to appear Jan. 20. 

Mr. Caen’s Examiner column 
will run daily except Saturday. 
A contract was signed Jan. 16 
with Clarence Lindner, publish- 
er, representing the Examiner. 

r. Caen became a radio col- 
umnist on the Chronicle in 1936 
and two years later started a 
gossip column which has run 
daily except Sunday, except 
during the writer's 1942-46 
service in the Army Air Force. 

s 


New Weekly Starts 


At Los Alamos, N. M. 

Los ALamMos, N. M.—Publica- 
tion of the Los Alamos News 
began Jan. 12 at the New Mex- 
ico atomic community. Publisher 
of the new weekly is Marcus 
Griffin, also publisher of the 
Tucumcari (N. M.) American 
Leader. Editor of the paper is 
John Alexander. 

The News is the third Pp on 
at the Los Alamos installation. 
The first paper was published 
while the community was 
under control of the military. 
The second Los Alamos weekly, 
started after the AEC took over 
operation of the community, 
ceased ae recently. 


Prelate Pleads Code 


On Sex and Crime 

Boston — An attack on the 
news judgment of editors was 
delivered here by Archbishop 
Richard Cushing, at a meeting 
of 450 members of the Nocturn- 
al Adoration Society. 

The Catholic prelate struck 
out at the prominence of sex 
and crime news in the daily 
press, and urged the establish- 
ment of “some sort of code” 
that would take the emphasis of 
press coverage from such sub- 
jects. 

“Surely,” he said “some sort 
of code is possible in featuring 
these ‘newsworthy’ dispatches 
from Hollywood, Switzerland, 
Stromboli and the sex trials.” 





ANPA Objects 
To Press Rates 
In Paris Code 


Wasuincton—Another objec- 
tion to provisions drawn up by 
the Paris International Tele- 
graph Conference was ex- 
pressed this week when Cran- 
ston Williams, general manager 
of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Associati on, pre- 
sented ANPA’s views to the 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission. (E&P, Jan. 14, p. 24) 

Mr. Williams devoted most of 
his statement before the FCC 
hearing to the proposal which 
would fix press rates at one- 
third of ordinary commercial 
rates. 

Asks Private Agreements 

ANPA, he said, requests FCC 

to “counsel the American car- 
riers most strongly to do oe 
utmost between now and Jul: 
1, 1950, to negotiate private 
agreements with the maximum 
possible number of foreign ad- 
ministrations to the end that 
press rates remain divorced 
from commercial rates 

(The Paris Regulations, 
drawn up last + eee become 
effective July 1.) 

Mr. Williams said that with 
the Paris provision on press 
rates, “any country can deliber- 
ately isolate itself from the 
rest of the world by the simple 
means of increasing the unified 
commercial full rate to exorbi- 
tant and astronomical heights, 
all in the name of the need for 
increased revenue, 

“There is a _ limit to what 
even we in the United States can 
pay for news,” he added. “The 
alternative would be the in- 
creased use of air-mail to the 
detriment of the cable and ra- 
dio-telegraph services.” 

Charges ‘Encroachment’ 

He said that a definite rela- 
tionship between press rates 
and commercial rates usurps the 
Commission’s — wa 1 
ers, adding that 
“should not My “_ en- 
croachment of the Commission’s 
rights for continued and com- 
plete freedom of action with 
er wa to press rates and regu- 


lation: 
witnesses who pro- 
tested the re; tions were 
Fred E. Meinholtz, — of 
communications for New 
York Times, r Kelley Griffith, 
counsel for Press Wireless, Inc. 
Wayne Coy, FCC chairman, 
indicated approval of: Mr. Wil- 
liams’ suggestion that the U.S. 
press 


State Department “will be the 
final arbiter as to what reser- 
vations” the U. S. will make. 


Berry Quiz Revived 


WASHINGTON—Investigation of 
the mingled financial affairs of 
the Printing Pressmen’s Union 
and its long-time president, 
George Berry, will be resumed 
over the nancies of the House 


Labor Committee chairman, 
Rep. John Lesinski, Michigan 
Democrat. 
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An Added Service for Editor & Publisher Subscribers 


The NEW 1950 Edition of 


The International 
Year Book 


To Be Published January 31, 1950 


The New 1950 Edition of the Editor & Publisher 
International Year Book will bear the date of 
January 31, 1950. Now in its 30th year of pub- 
lication, the Year Book has won international 
reputation for its coverage of the daily news- 
paper field. 
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Thousands of Changes Make Previous Editions Obsolete 
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HOW TO GET YOUR COPY 


In accordance with a custom of many years, the new INTERNA- 
TIONAL YEAR BOOK for 1950 will be reserved exclusively for 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER subscribers. 


If your name is NOT on our subscription list, send your subscrip- 
tion at once (see rates below). 


If you are a subscriber whose subscription is due for renewal, please 
send remittance promptly so that your name may be on our paid 
list before January 31st. 


Every subscriber of record as of January 31st will automatically re- 
ceive a copy of the YEAR BOOK as a part of bis subscription. 
Extra copies of the YEAR BOOK may be purchased by subscribers 
only at $2 per copy, postpaid, provided orders are placed in January. 


ACT TOD AY! Only enough copies are printed to meet our 

= requirements on record as of January 31st. 
Subscription Rates: EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 52 weekly 
issues, plus the 1950 YEAR BOOK, $5 a year in the United 


States; $5.50 to Canadian addresses; $6 to addresses in other 
countries. 


New York 18, New York 


1700 Times Tower, Times Square, 








Yale Offset Daily 
continued from page 11 





graduates have the opportuni’ 
to learn the Vari-type photo-off- 
set process, and some have done 
so. 


rver. 
One “x say whether the 
process is the answer to mod- 
ern printing qublone yd even 
whether it will continue to be 


employed at the Yale Daily 


ews. One a, however, is 
‘ari-type photo-offset 
is still o1 a freshman. 


Vari-type ind oto-offset in- 
amu Ga Ge ae 


In the case of the News, the 
attempt was made to adapt 
Varitype and photo-offset to the 

per’s needs on a permanent 
— Although it was hoped 
that the new method would im- 
prove the appearance of the pa- 
per, the general if unconcious 
aim was to simulate the letter- 
Press appearance. At the same 
time it was hoped that the bene- 
fits of the process in time, lower 

could be reaj 


To obtain these results the 
daily procedure was synchron- 
ized to the demands of the ma- 
chinery. Some of the problems 
encountered were local ones, 
pertinent to the particular oper- 
ation of a six-day-a-week col- 
lege tabloid. 

The gathering of news was lit- 
tle affected. 


small offset prints only two 

Pages a run. At present, all copy 

for the first two pages must be 

completed by 8 p.m.; the last 

story must be written by 1 a.m. 
No Advertiser Proofs 

The process unfortunately 
makes it almost impossible to 
offer the advertisers proofs of 
their ads before publication. 

One Vari-type machine begins 
clicking during the afternoon, 
composing “early stories,” and 
the printed matter in ads. 
7 each night two other Vari- 
typists start, usually finishing 
about 2 a.m. 

The time required to “set” 
type is about the same as re- 
quired on a linecasting machine. 
Experience has shown that the 





lected, placed in a wens galley 
stick and to- 
gether). The poet signa- 
ture may be set in Photo-type 
but more often it is clipped from 


gt) A DF 


Art work may 
either be drawn on the page 
form or drawn elsewhere and 

. Sometimes proofs of en- 
graved halftones must be 
“pasted in” but normally space 
is left to insert the halftone it- 
self later. 

Headsetting Is Slow 

ant headlines are set in lead 
type by hand and proofs are 
taken. One man sets heads 
— 9 p.m. until about 1:30 


*"Headsetting in lead and in 
Photo-type require the same 
gmount 4 pag A pan are slow. 

eads se le a. sharper. 
The Photo-type allows 
flexibility in cine layout 
and ba ~ gn. A font of Photo- 
type tive! 


relatively expensive, 
A from $8.50 to $10.50, and 
can be used only once. 

ae need 7 until 2, page forms 
are pasted, the work being done 
by another paste-up She 
is Nee each dummy as soon as 

ads are completed. The 
Vari-typed stories, which have 
been corrected by the Vari- 
typists, are assembled and 
= on the dummy. lines 

Errors are hited 

out” with ‘paint. Division lines 
are drawn with black ink. Space 
is left — news photographs 
are to be inserted. After the 
Page is proofread and correct- 
ed, it must be photographed. 

The photographer starts 
night at 9. First the individual 
photographs are shot on the 24- 
inch ATF Standard Precision 
camera. The halftones are kept 
in negative form. Then as the 
Page forms are completed they 
too are photographed. The half- 
tones are “stri in” on the 
Page negative with scotch 
The negative is “opaqued,” that 
is, unwanted light spots are 
painted black. 

The next step is that of plate- 
making, which is also done by 
the photographer. The com- 
pleted page negative is held 
firmly against a zinc plate, 


t which has been treated with al- 


bumin solution and lacquor. A 
super-bright arc lamp burns the 
printed part of the page, which 
is transparent on the negative, 
onto the plate. It is then inked 
and immersed in water to com- 
Plete the developing. To prevent 
aaiadion, it is coa with gum 


female Vari-typists turn out arbic. 


copy about as fast as composi- 
tors do, 16 to 18 inches per 
hour or about 15 inches of cor- 
rected copy. The big saving in 
costs here is found in Bn pay 
scale for Vari-typists. They are 

Paid from $45 to $50 a week, or 
at Bt the jevel of office typists. 

Ads are composed on a heavy- 
paper page form, in the late af- 


Collating Must Be Simplified 

This part of the operation— 
the photography and the plate- 
making—is considered the key- 
stone of the process. The com- 
Position is made ready for the 
offset press. One skilled crafts- 
man, the photographer, and an 
apprentice photographer, “strip 
in,” “opaque,” and make the 


plates. Although many parts of test 
this step are centesdeed by 


the equipment makers, fue 
has been oo trial-and- 
error department in 
moving a sharper repro- 
ductions. 


q Two opposing pages 
etched into each plate. The 
















































































Pressman is given the first plate 
about midnight and finishes be- 
tween 3 and 6. The press is a 
Webendorfer Chief, which rolls 
off 5,000 impressions an hour. 
The press run is slow; make- 
A time, however, is_ brief 

g from 10 to 15 minutes 


after the first p 

The fold and collating 
crew amt about 5 am. One 
man and a helper operate the 
collating machine. First the 
sheet is folded vertically. Then 
the four collators and the helper 
insert the inner pages, by hand. 
Finally the completed newspa- 
per is folded twice more, hori- 
zontally, for distribution. 

This phase of the operation 
must be simplified before Vari- 
type photo-offset can have 
broad application for the 
newspaper with its limited staff. 


Printing Industry 
Changes Foreseen 

WAsHINGTON—New techniques 
in the printing industry will 
gain ground despite any oppo- 
sition which may be made by 
union leaders or members of 
the craft, Dr. Luther H. Evans, 
Librarian of Congress, warned 
this week in an address to more 
than 300 card holders attending 
a luncheon in observance of 
Printing Week. 

Resistance to offset work in 
some areas of production is a 
losing fight, e government 
official told the gathering spon- 
sored by the Graphic Arts As- 
sociation. However, he said by 
way of reassurance, letter press 
— is certain to enjoy a 

ong usefulness “despite inevit- 
able technological a 
which bring changes. 

Dr. Evans counselled the 
printers to be open-minded on 
the displacement of methods 
they have =: over the years. 


Prizes for 3 — 
Harrissurc, Pa.— W. P. Has- 
tings, general manager, Milton 
Evening Standard, won_ first 
prize of $200 in an editorial con- 
in conjunction with 1949 
ceiebration of Pennsylvania 
Ww Second prize of $100 
went to Robert A. Bates, editor 
and co-publisher of the Mead- 
ville Tribune. John J. Mc- 
Sweeney, editor, Wilkes-Barre 
Times - Leader- Evening News, 
won the third prize of $50. 


Rural Press Urged 


To Use Columns 

Satt Lake Crry—John M. 
Henry, editor of a page of ex- 
cerpts oy newspaper columns 
— the Des Moines (Ia.) Regis- 


er & Tribune, told Utah edi- 
ie last week that “there is 
absolutely no reason the coun- 
try press can’t strengthen its 
editorial influence by using 
more columns.” 

He spoke at the 52nd annual 
convention of the Utah Press 
Association. 

He recounted the results of a 
questionnaire survey sent to 
500 columnists throughout the 
country which showed that 
“ahead of everything else col- 
umnists want to entertain and 
amuse;” they try to be “neigh- 
borly;” and not more than 1 or 
2% will take contributions. 

A. N. ting, Trem 
Leader, was elected association 
president. 

ss 


Warnock and Curtis 
Named for Ford PR 


Cuicaco—C. Gayle Warnock, 
formerly assistant to J. W. 
Clarke, has been appointed pub- 
lic relations manager, Chicago, 
for Ford Motor Co. Mr. Clarke 
has been transferred to Dear- 
born, Mich., as manager of the 
Ford Division’s public relations 
department. 

Walter G. Curtis, formerly 
director of public relations for 
Illinois Chamber of * Commerce, 
has been named assistant public 
relations manager, Chicago of- 
fice of Ford. He was previously 
editor of the National Publisher. 
monthly magazine of National 
Editorial Association. 

* 


Clinic Serves 44 

Puttman, Wash.—First anni- 
versary of Better Newspaper 
Clinic, serving ag aig a 
State weeklies, finds the unique 
advisory service well estab- 
lished and serving 44 newspa- 
pers. 


se 

Larger Type Used 

Etmma, N. Y. — The Elmira 
Star-Gazette, a Gannett newspa- 
per, has introdu Times Ro- 
men, cast on an 8% point on 
compared with the 71% 
formerly used. 
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Frank R. Kent 
Feted; 50 Years 
On Sunpapers 


Battrmore, Md. — Frank R. 
Kent marked a full half cen- 
tury of unbroken service with 
the Baltimore Sunpapers on 
Jan. 15. 

On Saturday, the 14th, mem- 
bers of the staff who had 
worked with him during some 
part of this time, gave him a 
buffet luncheon, and on Mon- 


publishers of the Sunpapers, 
= Mr. Kent at lun- 


The staff gave him solid sold 
cuff links engraved with 
initials and the officers and ea a 
rectors gave him a silver julep 
service. 

Resolution Adopted 


At a meeting of the board of 
directors, the following resolu- 
tion ‘was passed: 

“Whereas, Frank Richardson 
Kent joined the staff of the Sun 
on Jan. 15, 1900, and 

“Whereas, as reporter, as 
managing editor, as Washington 
correspondent and finally as 
special political writer, he filled 
each of his several capacities so 
brilliantly that the prestige of 
the Sun was constantly en- 
hanced, and 

“Whereas, in recent years, 
his writings, — in many 
newspapers standing, have 
achieved for. him a_ national 
reputation for political sapience 
and_journalistic isso. an 

ereas, the Sun has in- 
evitably shared in the ever in- 
creasing prestige of her faith- 
ful staff member; therefore, be 


it 

“Resolved, that the officers 
and directors of the A. S. Abell 
Co. express to Mr. Kent their 
—— of his long and 

distinguished service to them 
and to the Sunpapers, together 
with the hope that he be spared 
many years to add to his own 
laurels and to their pride in 
their association with c 

Started as Police Reporter 

Mr. Kent was born in Balti- 
more on May 1, 1877, and is a 
nephew of the late Francis As- 
bury Richardson, for many years 
Washington correspondent for 
the Sun. Mr. Kent began his ca- 
reer as a newspaperman on the 
Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer-Sun. 
He joined the Baltimore Sun as 
a police reporter. Subsequently 
he was city hall reporter and 
—_ political writer. 

m 1902 Mr. Kent covered 
- "eater sessions of the 
Maryland Legislature. In 1910 
he went to Washington as cor- 
respondent and a year later was 
made managing editor of the 
Sun and Evening - in which 
post he served until 1921, when 
he went to a as its first 
regular staff Sereentees in 
the English capital. 

At this time he was anne 
a vicepresident of the Abe 
company, and on his return [ 
Baltimore, he began to write a 
daily article on politics for 
Page 1 of the Sun which later 
became the column known as 





Frank R. Kent accepts gift from 


Baltimore Sunpapers’ officers. 
Seated, Hamilton Owens, editor- 
in-chief. 


“The Great Game of Politics.” 
This was widel: dicated un- 
til he went into semi-retire- 
ment two years ago. Since then 
he has been writing once a 
week for the Sunday Sun. 

At the luncheon, Mr. Kent 
said he became convinced 50 
years ago that newspapering 
was the best business to 
and he still held that view after 
half a century of * 

His son, Frank Kent, Jr., 
is a member of the’ ‘Washington 
Bureau of the Evening Sun. 


4 Ads Improve 


Newspapers, 
Readers Say 


Newspaper advertising got a 
good po} Roby br. Geo vote —e a re- 
cent 


poll Gal- 
lup’s mericen Trstieate ot Pub- 
an Opinion. A fe... of bat 
ewspaper readers survey 
by the Institute’s new “time- 
place” method of area or prob- 
ability sampling, thought ad- 
vertinng adds interest to news- 
papers. 

Women, though, were better 
newspaper advertising fans 
than men. (80% of women and 
66% of men voted in the amen 
corner). Eliminating the sex 
factor, and substituting age dif- 
ferentials showed young adults 
between 21 and 30 are the age 
group most in favor of news- 
paper advertising. (80% aged 
21-29 think it adds interest, but 
this decreases to 64% for 50 
and over). 

Radio commercials are much 
less popular, it turned out. 
total of 44% thought advertis- 
ing adds to radio’s_ interest, 
while 38% said “it takes away 
from interest.” (12% said it 
makes no difference and 6 
had no opinion.) 

A total of 64% thought ad- 
vertising adds to the interest of 
magazines. 

The question on newspapers 
was put to readers of all types 
of papers, daily or weekly, re- 

gardless of whether they were 
sibecribers rs. 
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CSNR Record 
Broken by Store 
Ad in Pa. Daily 


A department store advertise- 
ment in the Nov. 16, 1949 issue 
of the Chester (Pa.) Times at- 


tracted the highest readership 
qevomingeates of any a 
mal or local— measured 
date in the Continuing Study 
of Newspaper Reading, the - 
vertisi; Research Founda’ 
with publication of 


addition, 19 other ads 
ranked among the leaders in 


osed 





their categories for all studies 
to date either on the basis of 
per cent or from the 


scores 

ye of the Size-Equaliz- 
ndex, which takes into 

consideretion the size of an 

ad as well as its per cent score. 

188, Ch one other study—No. 

icago Sun-Times (E&P, 

7, p. 15)—has had more 

ian “study leaders.” In that 

a, 21 ads ranked among the 

top 10 in their respective cate- 
gories. 

The scores for women’s read- 
ing of any display, local and 
department store advertising in 
the Chester Times were among 
the highest recorded so far, 
while their score for reading 
any classified advertising was 
higher than the cceneapentngs 
all-study median. en’s read- 
ership of local and Ln Done 
store advertising was above 
average, while their score for 
reading any display advertising 
equalled the corresponding all- 


> 

ve average scores also 
were tallied for men’s and 
women’s readership of comics, 
radio programs or news, and 
society news or pic 

The surveyed issue was a 32- 
page Wednesday evening news- 
— 

'wo national and five local 
ads placed on ali-study lists of 
10 highest scoring ads—percen- 
tagewise—in their respective 
enous. 

In addition, one national and 
13 local ads attained high 
enough Index ratings to rank 
among all-study leaders in their 
groups. These included all 12 
local ads which ran on page 9. 

National Advertising 

The same five national ads 
appeared on both the men’s 

and women’s lists of highest 
scoring national advertisements 
in the surveyed issue. 

An 840-line Packard ad top- 
ped the men’s list with a score 
of 21%. It placed third on the 
women’s roster at 16%. Scott 
Paper Company’s generously il- 
lustrated 980-line display of its 
products topped the women’s 
list at 30%, and placed fourth 
on the men’s at 

Speare Brothers “department 
store ad, which blanketed the 
back page, attained the highest 
score percentagewise of any 
advertisement—local or nation- 
al, Ln ne of category— 
measured to date in the Con- 
tinuing Study. Featuring men’s, 
women’s and —— ‘wearin wens 
it scored 


en—93 % 
Until this study, the highest 





Christmas in Oct. 

Marquette, Mich—The Jour- 
nal, evening daily, published 
a 60-page Dec. 24 Christmas 
Edition which contained 7.690 
inches of advertising, mostly 
holiday greetings. 

Five salesmen, with average 
experience of two years on the 
paper, started selling the 
greeting copy in October. 





been the Thal- 


News Readership 

Local news dominated the 
men’s and women’s lists of 
highest scoring general news 
stories. Nine of the men’s top 
10 stories were local; nine of 
the 11 on the women’s list also 
were. The women’s con- 
tained 11 items because of a 
tie for 10th place. 

Topping both Hsts was 
front-page story telling an 
local veterans planned to do 
with their bonus. It attracted 
52% of.the men and 45% of 
the women. 

A front-page feature sto 
about mothers and their - 
dren teaching classes in local 
schools attracted more women 
reader: 2%—than any of the 
“spot news” stories. It also 
caught the attention of 31% 
of the men. 

Two pictures illustrating a 
story about a raid on a horse- 
race betting establishment at- 


tracted the most attention 
— men. They scored 72% 
an 


illustrated the 
about mothers and their - 
dren teaching school. n° at- 
tracted 76% of the women. 

Top ranking icated col- 
x. 4 among e readers was 
Drew Pearson whose 
Go-Round” on the editorial page 

scored Men—38%. Amon 
women, the syndicated a 
ogy column by ® Stella was tops 
with a score of 21%. 


Host to Orphans 


CARE reported this week 
that 4,000 orphans in Germany 
enjoyed a stmas dinner 
which William F. Maag, Jr., 
publisher of the Youngstown 
(O.) Suasiee had arranged 
through a $1,000 purchase of 
CARE ham pao a 
a 


Del-Mar-Va Elects 


Wroincron, Del.—At the an- 
nual meeting of Del-Mar-Va 
Press Association, W. Wright 
—— of the Seaford News- 

Leader was elected 5 

Richard I. Rinard, Wilmington 

News-Journal, vicepresident, and 


Norman H Easton 
Star-Democrat, 
urer. 
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New Barriers 
To Press Shown 
In AP Survey 


More than one-fourth of the 
world’s populated area has cen- 
sorship or other restrain 
against the free flow of news, 
the latest of the Associated 
Press semi-annual 
— th 

nce the previous survey, the 
AP found that new barriers 
against freedom of information 
erected, and no ma- 

jor one has been torn down. 


surveys 


Burma, Egypt, Indo-China. Is- — 


Japanese Newsmen Feted in N. Y. 


rael, Iran and the Soviet Union 
blue-pencil outgoing dispatches. 

Changes noted since the last 
survey include: 

Greece Relaxes Censorship 

GREECE — censorship relaxed 
slightly. No restrictions on out- 
going copy, but domestic press 
still under the government’s 
eye. 

Soviet Unton—censorship has 
grown more severe. 

PoLtanp—decree issued in Oc- 
tober providing prison terms for 
any persons “divulging informa- 
tion which in the interests of 
People’s Poland should be kept 
secret.” Decree’s broad provi- 
sions subject to government’s 
interpretation. 

‘CZECHOSLOVAKIA — four West- 
ern correspondents expelled 
this month. - Fhe cmt but 
news sources ng up—man: 
Czechs afraid to talk to rod 
eigners. 

Aa—Communist regime re- 
stricted news coverage to re- 
porters from countries recog- 
nizing it. U. S. news agencies 
and papers have no coverage of 
Communist China except from 
such sources as broadcasts and 
the Tass agency. 

Burma—Censors have tried to 
restrict foreign correspondents 
to news officially released by 
the government. 

NDONESIA—new constitution 
of the United States of Indo- 
nesia guarantees press freedom, 
but country is under martial 
law. Opinion is that new re- 
gime will be more lenient to 
criticism than the Dutch were, 
but will not abandon complete- 
ly indirect means of pressure 
such as control of newsprint and 
machinery imports. 

Syrra—censorship has ended. 

N—censorship still ex- 
ists, but transmission of news 
stories is rarely stopped. 

Controls Tighten 

South Arrica—In November, 
a government official told for- 
eign correspondents that their 
reports might be censored if 
they were unfavorable. 

‘A—some newspapers 
forced to close. A new “law of 
disrespect” makes it risky for 
press to carry news that might 
be considered disrespectful to 
the government. 

CoLumBia—press under strict 
control before and during elec- 
tions of Nov. 27. Censorship re- 
stricted flow of news to out- 
side world. 

Countries where dispatches 
are subject to irregular or in- 
formal censorship are: the Do- 
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JAPANESE newspapermen at- 
tending the American Press In- 
stitute, were entertained by the 
United Press at a luncheon in 
the University Club, Jan. 17. 
The Japanese are visiting the 
United States on a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 
General MacArthur’s headquar- 
ters provided travel expenses. 

are (left to right) 


Hugh Baillie, U.P. president; 
Toichiro Takamatsu, Mainichi, 
Tokyo; Joseph L. Jones, U. P. 
vicepresident. 

United Press representatives 


in the group seotine are Earl 
J. Johnson, vicepresident and 
general news manager; Jack 
Bisco, vicepresident and gen- 
eral business manager; Robert 

. y, executive assistant to 
the president; Joe Morgan, New 
York day bureau manager; Le- 
roy Keller, general sales man- 
ager; Larry Rutman, editor and 
general manager, United Fea- 
ture Syndicate; Wendel Burch, 
assistant foreign manager; Mer- 
ton T. Akers, Don Dillon and 
John Dittrich. 

With them are Floyd Taylor, 
director, American Press In- 





stitute; Masaji Furuhashi, Jiji 


Press, Tokyo; Keiya Gokan, 
Yukan Kyoto Press, Kyoto 
City; Hiroshi Ide, Nagasaki 
Minyu Press, Nagasaki City; 


Hideaki Kawako, Osaka Shim- 
bun’s Tokyo office; Hakuei Ogi- 
hara, Nihonkeizai Shimbun, 
Tokyo; Kunio Sumi, Hokkaido 
Shimbun’s Tokyo office; Mori- 
hisa Takagi, Shin Osaka Press, 
Osaka City; Ken Yamaguchi, 
Nishi-Nippon Newspaper Co., 
Fukuoka City; Shinnosuke 
Maki, Yomiuri Shimbun, Tokyo, 
and Tokushi mura, Mai- 
nichi, Tokyo. 





minican Republic, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicara- 


gua. 

Others with one or more types 
of control over the press _in- 
clude Bulgaria, Eastern Ger- 
many, Hungary, Peru, Portugal, 
Rumania, Spain, Venezuela, Yu- 
goslovia. Other Latin-American 
and Middle Eastern countries 
impose censorship from time to 
time, in tion with chang 
in eee or threatened 
revolts. 


Great freedom is granted to 
the press and foreign corre- 
spondents in the United_ States, 

mce, Scandinavia, Switzer- 
land, Italy and most of the 
British Commonwealth. 


Milwaukee ‘Papers 
Build on Chevy Ad 


Mr.wavkee, Wis.—In addition 
to the 10 column ad announcing 
the 1950 Chevrolet, both the 
Milwaukee Sentinel and Mil- 
waukee Journal carried special 
four-page local sections. The 
sections followed the same for- 
mat of that made up by the 
Sentinel service department in 
1949. This year the format was 
produced by Cramer - Krasselt 
Co., Milwaukee advertising 


agency. 

The first page of the “Chevro- 
let Section” was devoted to 
reading material and _illustra- 
tions. The inside double-truck 
was display advertising of the 
new model, plus pictures of 
dealers, etc. The fourth page 
was an Admiral T-V tiein with 
Chevrolet, signed by the local 
distributor. 

For Sunday, the Sentinel sold 
another double-truck, signed by 
Chevrolet dealers of Wisconsin 
and Upper Michigan. 









Langer Bill 
On Liquor Ads 
Faces Delays 


Wasuincton—While the pro- 
vosed Federal ban on alcoholic 
beverage advertising was the 
first of the controversial sub- 
jects before Congress to reach 
the hearing stage, it may be 
one of the last to get to the 
floor for debate—assuming it 
progresses to that point. 

Scores of witnesses testified 
at three-day hearings which 
ended Jan. 14 but their testi- 
mony is likely to constitute less 
than one-half the record which 
ultimately must be examined 
by committee members and 
counsel. Briefs, new and sup- 
plementary statements may be 
submitted up to Jan. 24, after 
which the thousands of words 
will be edited and sent to the 
Government Printing Office for 
publication in printed reports. 

That, said Sen. Edwin C. 
Johnson of Colorado, committee 
chairman, will take several 
weeks; several additional weeks 
will be required for examina- 
tion of the constitutional ques- 
tions raised by advertising, pub- 
lishing, radio, liquor manufac- 
turing and other groups. 

Assuming this timetable holds, 
the committee will not receive 
the issue for discussion earlier 
than mid-March—and the de- 
bate at that point will be bitter 
and protracted. If a majority 
declines to report the bill it is 
likely to be forgotten for this 
session; if a favorable report is 
submitted, it then must fight for 
place on a calendar which by 


that time will be crowded with 
“must” legislation. 

Among those testifying in op- 
position to the bill was Isaac 
W. Digges, general counsel of 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, who saw in it “marked 
legal defects.” Like other op- 
ponents, he pointed out that the 
bill “addresses itself to com- 
modities which lawfully may be 
sold in interstate commerce.” 

The theory that advertising of 
such products might be prohib- 
ited, he said, “could be extended 
by similar argument to all to- 
bacco advertising, all drug ad- 
vertising and possibly to a host 
of other commodities.” 

Spokesmen for the United 
States Brewers Foundation 
characterized the Langer bill 
as “a prohibition measure.” 

Henry E. Abt, testifying as 
president of Brand Names Foun- 
dation, said liquor adve 
ing, as a brand-identification 
practice, assures product con- 
sistency and free competition 
and thus protects the consumer. 


N. Y. Times 5c 

The New York Times has 
boosted its city newsstand 
price from three cents to a 
nickel, effective Jan. 23. In 
announcing the rise, the Times 
cited “continued increasing 
costs in all phases of the oper- 
ation of this newspaper,” and 
pointed out that the new price 
“will be the same as that of 
other standard-sized newspa- 
pers in New York and gener- 
ally throughout the country.” 
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Henry J. Allen Dies; 
Governor, Publisher 


Wicuira, Kan.—Henry J. Al- 
len, chairman of the board of 
the Beacon Publishing Co., for- 
mer United States. Senator 
from Kansas and one-time Gov- 
ernor of the state, died at his 
home here Jan. é after a long 
illness. He was 

Mr. Allen, Ah many years a 
Republican leader in Kansas, 

been considered for the 
icepresidential nomina- 


oover in both of his presiden- 
tial campaigns. 

Edited Topeka Paper 

He was owner and publisher 
of the Wichita Beacon from 
1907 until sale of controlling 
interest to the present manage- 
ment in 1928, but continued as 
chairman of the board until 
his ——. In 1936 he became 
part-o and editor of the 
Top — (Kan) State Journal, 
slling his interest in 1940 to 

ar Stauffer, present publish- 
er. 

Born on a farm near Cory, 
Pa., Sept. 12, 1878, he was 
taken to Kansas by his parents 
when he was five. He attended 
Baker University at Baldwin, 
but left school in 1891 to be- 
come a cub reporter on the 
Salina Republican. 

Joined Bristow 

In_1894, Mr. Allen bought the 
Manhattan Nationalist, and ed- 
ited it for two years. He then 
joined his former Salina Re- 
publican boss, Sen. Joseph 
Bristow, in ownership and pub- 
lication of the Ottawa (Kan.) 

Herald, a weekly. They changed 
the Herald to a daily, then 
joined in purchasing and com- 
bining Salina newspapers as 
the Eveni Journal, 

When . Bristow retired, 
the two men_ divided their 
property, Mr. Allen getting the 

M ristow the 


Herald, and r. 
Journal. Mr. Allen purchased 
the Parsons Daily Sun, Fort 


Scott Daily Republican and a 
Garden City weekly, which he 
changed to a daily—the Eve- 
ning Telegram. 

He sold the Ottawa Herald 
in 1907 to R. A. Harris, father 
of the present owners and pub- 
lishers. He sold the Parsons 
Sun to the late Clyde M. Reed, 
and sold his other two news- 
papers, closing out all other in- 
terests to concentrate on the 
Wichita Beacon in 1907. 

Campaigned Against Saloons 

He immediately started a 
campaign against the open sa- 
loons that were running in de- 
fiance of Kansas’ prohibition 
law, and finally drove them out. 
He led a successful fight for 
the city-manager form of gov- 
ernment in Wichita. 

Mr. Allen was an intimate 
friend of William Allen White, 
editor of the Emporia Gazette, 
and the two worked as a team 
assaulting strongholds of preda- 
tory interests. Together they 
bolted the Republican party in 
1912 when the GOP convention 
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refused to re-nominate Teddy 
Roosevelt for president. 

When the Bull Moosers 
formed their own party organi- 
zation in Kansas in lo1a, Mr. 
Allen was nominated for gov- 
arty finished a 
by 1916 Mr. Al- 
fold back in the Republican 


ogether, Mr. Allen and Mr. 
white went to France as YMCA 
representatives after the United 
States entered World War I. 
Out of their experiences came 
the White book, “The Martial 
Adventures of Henry and Me.” 

In Argonne Controversy 

Mr. Allen established the 
Home Communication System 
for the Red Cross—the bureau 
that kept soldiers in touch with 
the home folks. He — 
against Army censorshi 
lations, and gained nat tlonwid de 
fame in a controversy wi 
War Department over pam 
of the Argonne campaign. 

While in France, Mr. Allen 
was elected governor of Kan- 
sas. His Industrial Court Law, 
later declared unconstitutional 
by the United States Supreme 
Court, caused organized labor 
to lead a desperate but unsuc- 
cessful a against his re-elec- 
tion in 1 

Arrested White 

The law also caused a 
temporary breach between him 
and William Allen White. 

en Mr. White in 1922 in- 
stalled a sign in his newspaper 
office window stating he was 
“50% for striking rai men,” 
Mr. Allen ordered his arrest 
under the law, charging encour- 
agement of lawlessness. 

The incident created a furor, 
Mr. White’s trial was delayed 
for months, and finally the 
case was dropped. The friend- 
ship between “Henry and Me” 
‘was resumed. 

Mr. Allen was appointed to 
the U.S. Senate in 1929 to fill 
an unexpired term, and became 
the yay yt ty spokes- 
man for the White House dur- 
ing the first two years of the 
Hoover regime. But he was de- 
feated when he later ran for 
the Senate on his own. 

Stumped for Landon 

During the ‘20’s, Mr. Allen 
toured the Near East as an of- 
ficial delegate for trustees of 
the Near East relief fund. Dur- 
ing a world-tour in 1926, he 
became acquainted with Benito 
Mussolini, and remained a per- 
sonal friend for many years. 

His last big political —-* 
was during the 1936 presiden- 
tial campaign when he anew 
the country for Alfred Landon. 

During World War II he was 
a leader in the “Bundles for 
Britain” and “Save the Chil- 
dren Foundation” projects. For 
his services he was decorated 
in 1946 by King George VI. 

Mr. Allen is survived by his 
wife, Mrs. Elsie Muzman Allen; 
a daughter, Mrs. Julius Holmes, 
and three grandchildren. 





Obituary 





ALL LITTLEPAGE, 54, re- 
oun weleren police reporter for 
the San Antonio (Tex.) Light, 
and prior to that with the San 
Antonio Evening News, recent- 
ly. He had ae in 1946. 

KENNETH S. Wenv.er, 51, for- 
mer pone A ay editor of the 
San Antonio (Tex.) Light, re- 
cently, £ a Antonio hos- 
pital. had been with the 
State 7 ake Control Board 
since leaving newspaper work. 

Henry B. Sim 65. 
credit er ¢ ¢. the Albany 
(N. for 20 
years, Jan. 16, ot "his home in 
Ancram, Col umbia ia County, one 
day after he had retired. 

Cuartes H. WHITAKER, m1, 53, 
publisher of the Clinton (Mo.) 
Daily Democrat, Jan. 15, of a 
self- Tnfticted bullet wound, 
shortly after he was told of 
the death of his wife, KaTuer- 
INE WHITAKER, 53, who had as- 
sisted him in publishing the 
paper. Mrs. itaker died 
after an operation. 

Morris ACKERMAN, 66, out- 
doors editor of the Cleveland 
(O.) Press, Jan. 16, at Sebring, 
Fla. He was author of one of 
America’s first newspaper col- 
umns on outdoor ac 
fishermen and hunters—it ap- 
peared in the =. ‘Cleveland 
Sunday Leader in 

Joun M. poten be 7. former 
editor of the old Niles (0O.) 
News, Jan. 16, at Belle Glade, 
Fla., where he was on the Belle 
Glade Herald editorial staff. He 
had worked for the old Warren 
(O.) Chronicle, Warren Trib- 
une and Youngstown (O.) Vin- 
dicator and Telegram. 

Joun A. BRENNAN, 77, man- 
aging editor of the Yonkers 
(N. Y.) Daily Record, Jan. 13, 
at a Poughkeepsie hospital. He 
began his career years ago 
as a reporter for the old 
Yonkers Herald, = i the 
Daily Record staff in 2. 

GEORGE whan all _ 
76, dean of Warren County 
newspapermen, Jan. 13, at his 
home in Washington, N. J. He 
had worked on the 


Washington (. ‘3 Star for 35 
years and 

for the New ‘York Hen Trib- 
une and Newark (N. J.) News. 


As ‘publisher he succeeded his 
father, the late THomas AHERN, 
who founded the paper in 1885. 
Grace V. Ketty, art critic 
for the Cleveland (O.) Plain 
Dealer for 23 years and a pone 
artist herself, Sen. 10, 
long illness. 


a vicepresident and 
McKim Advertising, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Jan. 7, following a short 
illness. At one time he was on 
the old New York World edi- 
torial staff. 

Lee Evans, 66, New York 

correspondent for the Cincin- 
nati (O.) Enquirer, Jan. 17, at 

a Manhattan hospital. He was 
Enquirer city editor from 1933 
to 1943, and prior to that was 
financial og i“ the 
newspaper business in as 

for -. Cincinnatt 

pone 

Water J. Woon. val 79, on 
time editor of the ‘Columbus 
(Ga.) Ledger, Jan. 11, at_his 
home in Columbus, — 7 


Iiness. He started as 
reporter in 1891, a worked 
on the a oy es er- 
Savannah 

Jackson (Teen) Whig. With 
his brother he established the 
Industrial Index in 1906; was 
once publisher of Southeast 
Livestock Journal. 

Wru1am Foreman, 43, be- 

lieved to be the last man ‘hired 
on the New York World before 


— 


bu 
lanta (G 
New Orleans (La.) Times-Pic~ 


ayune. 
Everett Jonn Grapy, 52, ex 
utive visspuouhiont and a direc- 
aah Lm 4 ¥ - “ye at 
ve! agency, Jan A 
= after 


short illness. He joined the 
agency in 1920 as a copywriter. 
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Circulation 





NOTICE! 
IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A POSITION 
IN ANY OF THE FOLLOWING FIELDS: 


You Will be Interested in the Following Services: 


4-time consecutive insertion ad stating mgs qualifications 
que oend Oo ee (Details of rates appear at 
beginning of the Section.) 


3. ot Site ional stration is to more 
find Tad he Ot von ae ecking. THERE 18 NO 2 yon Tas 
DDITIONAL SERVICE. 


E & P PERSONNEL SERVICE 
1475 Broadway, Suite 1700 
Tel.: BRyant 9-3052 


New York 18, N. Y. 








Weeklies Sell 
Classified for 
Des Moines R-T 


Des Mores, Ia.— The first 


M. Brown, R & 


manager 
ons your, the R&T —— 
newspa! 
= an to receive classified 
ads for the R & T, and to re- 
=e Bo ge for these ads. 
concerned received 
IB . the gross revenue as 
their consideration. 

= ae sae « of the ~ vom 
of operation, according 
Brown, the idea has yielded 
more than 5,700 insertions, 
totaling 18,572 lines. The aver- 
age order was for eight lines, 
and the average number of in- 
sertions per order was three 
times. 

Mr. Brown reports that in 
contacting the weeklies, only 
four fs gp were re 

and o one newspaper whi 
entered into the agreement 
dropped out during the year. 

Most of the publishers of the 
weeklies, Mr. Brown said, 
found that the service was a 
distinct asset to them, enabling 
them to perform a community 
service and giving them a 
source of revenue at no cost, 
since the Register yg 
furnishes necessary ionery 
e. The service will 
be continued, and may even be 
enlarged, during the coming 
year. 


Local Magazine idea 


Creates Traffic Jam 


ATLANTA, Ga.— — of the 
heaviest traffic jams in the his- 
tory of U. S. othe 41 fol- 
lowed publication of an article 


in the local Ma ine of the 
Atlanta Journal, 
The article, by Andrew 


Sparks, with pictures by Guy 
Hayes, described the new Alla- 
toona Dam about 50 miles from 
Atlanta and suggested a pleas- 
ant hour’s trip. 

On that Sunday, the highway 
patrol reported “a long, slow 
procession that started shortly 
before noon and was still 
jammed after darkness settled.” 

“Everybody in the South 
must have read the magazine 
story,” wrote a reader, who 
tried to see the dam. 

a 


Commercial Staff 
To Vote for Agent 
MILWAUKEE, Wis.— An 
aminer for the National Labor 
Relations Board has set a bar- 
gaining agent election among 
125 commercial employes of the 
Milwaukee Sentinel for Jan. 30. 
The Petition was a by Mil- 
ye Guil 
which now s editorial 
loyes oe “fhe Sen Sentinel. The 
AFL om Workers Union, 
which — > epedeente the com- 
mercial employes, agreed to the 
election. 


36 











CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


NEWSPAPER—BROKERS 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 





WESTERN DAILIES, WEEKLIES 
ws fe 
1046 Washington, Denver, Colorado 





SITUATION WANTED 
with 


Order) 
1 time—$.50 per line 
*4 times—$.40 per a 
HELP WANTE! 

ALL OTHER CIASSIFIGATIONS 
1 time—$1.00 per line 
*2 times—$.90 per line 
*4 times—$.80 per line 
*For consecutive insertions of same 
copy. 


g 


3 Sines minimum. 


Count 6 letter 
Ads with —ahe pimeeee and/or type of 
8 pt. caps an on agate 


is oi pty : tines per colump 


four words for box number. 
No a 


There is = additional charge of 15 
cents for the — of a box number on 
each order. age charges incurred 
for ? ae PACKAGES will be 
a 


Forms close Wednesday noon. 





WHEN ANSWERING BLIND ADS 
olease co Lee as follows: Box 
Number, oh 9 gs 147£ 
Broadway, wor 


‘ork DO 
NOT SEND ORIGINAL MATERIAL 


NEWSPAPER—BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS 
Tax and all other purposes. 


446 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


opapenass DAILIES, WEEKLIES 
omic 8570 Frances Avenue 
enice, Oalifornia 


THIS 29-year-old agenc 
the basis of a square 
and seller. 














operates on 
aairiee buyer 
Fei Agency, Box 192, Mt. 
Pleasant’ Michigen = 
CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 
Daily meg el Properties 
W. H. Glover Co., Ventura, California. 
Ager I PAPERS: oe 
Service. Successors to had ae Knox, 
218-19 Journal Bldg., ina, “Sane 


ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with profitable records on fair terms 


. R. GABBERT 
3987 Orange St., Riverside, Cal. 


PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota Newspapers. erman Koch, 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa. 


SOUTHERN NEWSPAPERS 
sot Beperieganee 18° 
ewspaper properties since 

L. PARKER LIKELY 


Ww a P 














PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


1949 GROSS $107,750. 
Big Southern weekly, established 
1870, unopposed in college | ss ~ - 
county seat, ha 

last year from Advertising of $28, ‘916, 

from Job Printing $42,071, from 
Subscriptions $4 573 and from BSta- 
tionery and ice Supplies of $32,189, 

ABO circulation 2,200, copies. ‘Pub- 
— s salary $7,5 ae i 
Miehle presses, 3 ye — au- 

jt 2 folders, 36” cutter 
and the usual. Will sell Fin or with- 
out stationery and office supplies de- 
- Down $25,000 in 
either case. Price for all $85,000, 
pine Ty erage $15,000 for stock 
at inventory. Price without 
Stationery ana Office Supplies Depart- 
ment $75,000, including without extra 
cost about $3, 500 worth of job — 


and newsprint. Ten employes, a 
whom will stay if wanted. Form 








8 cols., 20 in., 12 ems, 12- oa 6 pages. 
Subscriptions $2.50 and 
mediate possession. MA BROS., 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA SEMI-WEEKLY 
Potential mg” Re ago in city 
of 10,000 wide trade area. 
In heart of D seh “diversified agricul- 
tural section balanced by strong in- 
dustrial re: Plant equipment is 
ar above rage. cated in new 
building on reaveratie long term lease. 
Price $80,000, cash down $25,000. 
Full details to qualified buyers. 
ARTHUR W. STYPES 





Newspaper Broker 
625 Market Street 
Room 619, San Francisco 


ESTABLISHED weekly newspaper 
within 15 miles of Newark, N. J. Own 
plant. $35,000 annual gross. ood 0 
portunity. $33,000 complete price. Ts. 
terested principals only. Write Box 
4917, Editor & Publisher. 


NEW ENGLAND 
unopposed ge semi-weekly 
newspaper, 4,000 ABO circulation, 
grossing $95,000. Established 1859. 
‘own of 5.509 #2 of am Ty ns, 

a : 8 cols., 2 

2 ems, B12 Be. ees ublican. "sab: 
scriptions § $3.50. a fag Bice ° 
er Miehle 
ertical, i Michie Pony, Mt. off- 
set, jobbers, ears plant, 1949 
~ EF ile, 12 abel Bg sein 

lish: 


down will handle. 
$1 pees. MAY 8., 








aa. 





PROSPEROUS local magazine. 5M 
circulation in delightful seacoast area. 
Will provide excellent living for work- 
ing publisher. 000, terms. 
SHORELINER MAGAZINE, 
Guilford, Conn. 





OREGON UNTY SEAT. Selling 
below $15,000 handles. — 
L. Stoll, 4958 ‘Melrose Ave., Los An- 
geles 27, jal. 





QUIOK sale needed for small county 
- weekly in Michigan. $7,000 
own. 


Len Feighner Agenc 
Box 192, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 





Times 








kk Let me help = find a sound 
Beggar’, in_ the Arthur W. 
ed 625 Market St., San Francisco 





ann ae size operr & contact 


gma 
Pablichers 9 Many Yea: 
P. 0. Box 527, San Femanto,. Calif. 





FLORIDA and Southeastern dail 
and —— newspapers bought an 
sold. The R. H. Berg Co., Melbourne, 
Florida. 


SUMMER TRAVEL publication cover- 
ing 8-county area heart Midwestern 
vacationland. Grossed total $14,000 
past two seasons. Advertising con- 
tracted full-season Lag No plant, 
ar by. Year’s in- 
publication period, 
to enjoy area’s famed 
plenty fishing, outdoors. Ideal as 
meal ticket for free-lancer. Publish- 


er’s other interests force sale. Price 
peo Lapel a down, bal. out of earn- 
yments to = you. Box 


4964, Balter & Publis! 
TWIN WEEKLIES, New Jersey, o 








Mountain States & Southwest 
DAILIES OR WEEKLIES 
E. Mohler 


Ra: & Associates 
312 , en Bldg., 


Denver, Colo. 


MAY ae 7 ag Binghamton, N. Y. 
Established 1 Newspapers bought 
and sold --# sg publicity. 








seaside-rural area galy 4 
miles from Times Square. ms- 
chine shop, heavy job printing. ° Sell- 
ing account of health. Sac fice at 
. pg Box 4988, Editor & Pub- 





WRITE FOR LATEST LIST of news- 
er Properties for Sale. MAY 
BRO 8., Binghamton, N. Y. 





SPEOIALIZING IN SOUTHERN 
in town of 25,000 


paper now published. 
county seat weeklies in Mississippi, 
Louisiana, —, Pa nom ran 
$16,000 to $65,000. Several exclu- 
sive. Need cael flat bed web 
presses. Top prices guaranteed. 

sell your surplus equipment if in good 
condition. Everything confidential. 
J. B. Snider, Bay St. Louis, Miss. 





PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


BUY OR LEASE—daily newspaper by 
two young, aggressive men ea 
versed in all departments. Not m 





cash, but an ex ee that proves 
unquestioned abi succe op- 
a Box 4928, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





COUNTY SEAT weexty ar srossing 2% $40,- 
000 or more wanted in Great Lakes 
area. Ample finances. Box 4953, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


HAVE OLIENTS for good weekly and 








small daily Mountain states. i- 
fied buyers. Replies confidential. tod 
E. Mohler & Associates, 312 Bosto 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

500 a ge ys ioe 
Galleys 3%” Lots 
of 100, "$30.00. Thomes - 


Company, Inc., Stamford, Connecticut. 





MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Tubular, Rotary and Flatbed 
JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC. 


11 West 42 Street 
New York City 18 





We have a large list oe da used 

equipment in our files. us your 

requirements. You will save money. 
CROSS FILES 


211 Marion Bldg. 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


48-PAGE GOSS six i Newspape: 
Press. High speed. Cut-off 23 9/10". 
Plate diameter 1: 15”. Equipped with two 
Goss folders. Tabloid attachment. AO 
motor drive. Paper roll width 83” or 
16%”. Overall length 26’ 9”. Oan 
print black and Ke a on most 
runs. Can be inspected in operation 
daily. Available tor ,- a4 February 
or March. Attractively priced. 
Contact Newspaper Division. 
Turner Printing Machinery, Inc., 2680 
Payne Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
Phone TOwer 1-1810. 
Branches—Chicago—Detroit 








INTERTYPES, big A&O 
Intertype, model ©; 42 em; 
Miehle and Duplex Flatbed Press 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
Marshall ,&. Jefferson Streets 
P P y 








GENERAL ELEOTRIO—40/3 HP. 
pa Motor full automatic ey 
s° drive. A. 3 phase 
80 © epele. Complete with control panel, 
resistors, nine push button stations. 
Now in operation. Can release about 
Ave ist. Box 4915, Editor & Pub- 

sher. 





TUBULAR 24-PAGE PRESS 
Has upper former, A C drive, faa 
casting outfit. Will sell as 16 pees. 
will sell top 8 page decks. pper 
former. 

GEORGE 0. OXFORD 
Box 903 Boise, Idaho 


FOR SALE: 16 page Hoe press 2—8 
page decks with collect runs. All 
stereotype = including 
roller availab Press now in 
use to be re laced by larger unit now 
on order, w price. Terms if de- 
Chet Write Box 4870, Editor’ & Pub- 
sher. 





mat 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





STEREOTYPE Ea 
kinds. New Hall Form Tables and 














‘‘Dural’’ light-weight N 
FOR SALE Also “Oylinder & Job Brees, | 
Folders | and Power Cutters (both new 
r vn i 5 x “a ne Ly 1. 
UNITS omas W. Company, Ine. 
, On Sood West 42nd ot a. 18. 
soni rinpoued. Ua ax - 2 type, ~ 
Stereotype Equi EXPANSIO) Hoe 
21%” aoe seargaia, ~ ng 
HOE SI a 2 PAGE ler control. Daily World, Wenstehes, 
2 plate wide, 224” cut-off, AO Drive, Wash. 
Complete Stereotype 
FOR SALE: Pony Miehle, Bee} 
GOSS OCTUPLES—4 UNITS Model X Intertype, $950 
a1 = pal ond =, cut-offs, ob cutter, $480; $500; 0 & P 23- 
lecker types or or | inch cutter, ‘Turner saw, new, 
Comics ‘or Straight” Black, Complete | $2 rt Collins, 


Stereotype Equipmen 


wx pba OR, ETUTG 
‘attern, - 
Double Folders, AO Dri; Ac Deives ~ heaaaiaaa 


GOss AND DUPLEX FLAT BED 
PRESSES 


STEREOTY: ‘MENT 
Wood Junior ian Pos 2 Hand Shav- 
ers, Tail Ou’ Hon 


cooled 1 Mat ch hold, Box, 
umn Flat Oastin; 
Onipeing Blocks, Flat Routers. a 


GALLEY PROOF PRESS 
Modern, High-speed Wesel with Motor 


BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 FIFTH AV: = 

NEW YORK 18, Y. 
Telephone—BRyant a 182 
Cable Address: Shuipress New York 





ROYLE ROUTER in < working 
condition. = 2 oe. regular serv: 

ice in photo: a crtment wy up 
to present. "Sane yauitad ~t for stereo 
work, New one costs $1,7 This 
one may be had for ao0. 00 cash, 
f.0.b. Newport News. The Daily Press, 


Inc., penpers News, Va. 


100 H.P. G.E. press drive 2E196 com- 
plete ri control board but without 
push button stations. Available about 
April ist. uthern Oolorprint Cor- 
poration, 7108 Virginia Avenue, New- 
port News, Va. 


INTERTYPE—used only 6 months, 
available through merger, 4 maga- 
sines, electric pot, quadder, bi 

count, with or without mats, Trews: 
ecord, Neenah, Wis. 


MOTOR generator set 150 H.P., 
A.0., motor, 100 K.W., D.O. generator 











together with resistances, rheostat 
and control panel and ae 
Available about April 1st. Souther: 


Colorprint Corporation, 710: 
Ave., Newport ners s, Va. . Virginia 





24-PAGE SCOTT Speed King, com- 


Plete with all “aap? ppm equipment 

Avail- 
able about July 1, 1950. If you need 
& good press here’ = vom ar oppecranlty 


chases. 


to buy at right 
‘arner, President, 
ver, Ohi 


“pally Reporter, 





HAND 
bular metal pot and pump. Kem: 
urner, Goss 72-D flat shaver. 
0. Oxford, Boise, Idaho. 


PLATE Finishing blocks, bales 


berse 





OHIO Newspaper has 82 page Dupl 
Quad age Ee, and stereotype ceulpunant 


for sa ” cut off. Can be seen 

running alt. Available in 15 

mnt Box 4881, Editor & Pub- 
rr. 





OUTLER HAMMER 40/3 H.P. two 
r press 


motor full automatic newspa 
drives and control panels, 22 
60 cy. AC 
Push button” stations. 
able, now available. Two are f 
pate e type, 1, equipped to parallel; two 


Each arive will 
eingle width, 16-page tubulars, 


v. 8 ph. 


complete with resistors and 
Used, service- 
‘ace- 


arallel. 
decks 
or 





$275. Long Publ. Oo., F 
Colorado. 


FOR SALE—TWO SOOTT h pte 
folders, right and left, 23%" cut 

in excellent condition. Also one Cut- 
ler-Hammer drive, 40 h.p. motor with 
5 h.p. inching motor, magnetic brake, 
control board and stations. Ready for 
use. The owe & The 











Ay OR $41 —-. by ag with on 
Dail: cash, lease 
iy Aanemae, give fi ai 1 detail are first letter. Box 4886 


WANTED TO BUY—Used Tu- 
ae two te = press motor. 
Le vavailable, and and price. O. E. Bart- 
leti e Free o. 
WANTED 


mn cut-off. 

No. 4702, Editor & Publisher. 
deck rR. 16 
bular_ Press. 


W. 

a Duplex 

ae 5 Production 
Macon, 


Saaen 
mpany, 
Georgia. 


Pony — 
roller, Si 
mer 


Reker 
WANTED Duplex Flatbed Press Mod- 


el E for cash on floor. Box 4908, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





mtopiate, Cored 2 Mat 
Qutler-Ham. 

per Coy 3,800 Ib. metal 
Box 4889, Editor & Pub- 








i 220 Our MOTOR 8 
ELP., 220 volt motor, 
kw. D0. generator, complete with 
yo gt sat controls. Avail 

Southern Colorprint — 
poration 7108 Virginia Ave., Newpo: 


ews, 
REID _iino magazine RAOK. 
$75.00. pv al Dunlap, 454 West 
12th Street, Erie, Ponnayivanis. 

WHEN you want to buy or sell an: 
thing in the graphic arts fi field ALL 
WAYS remember Printers Trouble 
Shooter, New Haven, Conn. 


WHY PAY MORE! Immediate = 
livery on L & B Heavy Duty News 

per Turtles in any quantity. wOast 
a merge top, tubular steel le: 








d ‘‘X’’ cross brace. Height 
you specify with half inch adjustm 
up or down t! h cast 


. Same wheel and fork, 
with Durex wheel aring, $62.50. 
With 5-in 1 wheel 


ch Darnell stee! in 
ball bearing, swivel steel fork, $71.50. 
With 5-inch Darnell rubber wheel in 
ball bearing, swivel sir fork, $74.50. 
All prices 7S. Shi; oe as- 
jt 


sembled and crated. cus- 
tomers in "om of § every state in 
the Union. North Carolina 


dailies are us L 7. 
Write for literature or order direct 
from _this “ 
SALES COMPANY 
113 West Market Street 
Elkin, North Carolina 


NEWSPAPER PRESS ENGINEERS 


LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 
NEWSPAPER PRESS EREOTORS 














Di 1 Moving—Erecting 
Newspaper Conveyor “Installations 
ervice Nationw' 


ide 
738 N. Victory Blvd.. Burbank, Oalif. 
ee moving, 
ntire plants. 
a i taintenance, service nation- 


LORENZ PRINTERS 


MACHINISTS COMPANY 
3626 — 31 St., Long Is aaa Oty 1, N.Y. 
STillwell 6-0098- 


MASON-MOORE- TRACY, Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 

Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 


We will move, erect or repair presses 














ment, dismantled, moved, erected, 
and i. distance serv 


CASEY Te ING 
& RIGSING CO., Ine. 


E. P. WALLMAN AND COMPANY 
Printing Baesinery 
Bought Sold 
Erecting ar f epoitding 





STER nb: gt The 
OLOR PRI TING 00. 
Welates 91, Saneulient. 


28 wat ah St.. New Bk , &% &. 
one: SPring 7-1 740° 
NeWwSsP Piven PLANTS allied 4 


660 Bergen St., Brockiya 17, Ww. Y. 
Tel.: MAin 2-2281 





Get more for your varpins Me gad 








CORRESPONDENTS AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 





OXFORD 
nomics, Brit: 
Artill in 


completed U. 
tour. 


and Eco- 
aged 


jum India. 
lecture and debate 


UBLISHER 
BUSINESS MANAGER 
See our ad on page 42 





cles, interviews, — 
Editor & 


France long stay, 8 

rch. “Desive assignments for arti- 
Box 4921, 
Publisher. 








FEATURES 


“*WHO’ 8 THIS  MANT"® Unigqui quis 
bio; phies of 





We have a long list 
our files. Send us your list. 
CROSS F 
211 Marion Bldg. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


LINOTYPES—INTERTYPES 
LUDLOWS—ELRO: 
D. C. ARMSTRONG & Co. 


317 N. Broad St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
WANTED ove BUY: Single or double 


Hoe or folder, whet A 2in 





—— es 
Ltd 


‘Feat reader 
mse for one month free. Books 
. 4708 Cass Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. 











Cut-off. oe No. 4700, 

lisher. 

WANTED—FLATBED AND ROTARY 

PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. All 

kinds < nae oe canipment. Lino- 

type and Intertype 

RICHARDSON-S SOVDE ¢O.. 

Ave. 8. 

ia Mina. 


ANTED—used Form-O-Scerch cen- 
witessl scorcher or Sta-Hi. Full de- 
scription and price te E. A. Olson, 
Star-Beacon, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


S Press single wie At? pages 
wide). 13 inch print diameter, 
21% inch cut-off or deck? for same. 
Give full details and prices. 1042 
Editor & Publisher. 


INC. 











ses Pa. MOon-O-Type Model A 
eas, _peotenabty with Stereo- 


or E 


type equipm 
We need aon _—— immediately. 
Advise Details 
NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
_, Marshall ts ~~ i ¥ 
P 


P 





WANTED HEAVY DUTY mat roller 





for newspaper. Brooklyn Weekly, 
ond | Surf Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

BOOKS 





SURE WAY TO BOOST 
YOUR USED CAR LINAGE 
— 101-page book, ‘‘How to Write 


ed Oar Ads that Bring More. Buy- 
al oy methods, 





one idea for 2-week cam: 
$20, 000 worth of cars. 
OWARD PARISH Olassified Adver- 
eine Service, Daily News Tower, 
Miami 32, Fla. 


BUSINESS—O”PORTUNITIES 
PARTN 








ERS wanted for cooperative 





North Church Street 
Rockford 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for January 21, 1950 





Tilinois 


printing, publishing and bookselling 





enterp! ise. Box 581, Peoria, Illinois 


SALES MANAGER 
Opportunity to head 
Expanding New Division 


If you are not over 40 years of age and 
have a good record as an organizer 
and producer of sales of equip- 
ment to publishers and c 

printers; if you have a good working 
knowledge of printing and engraving, 
a 30 year old concern offers you an 
excellent opportunity to head up an 
expanding new sales division. Top 
consideration will be given to a man 
who is tired of waiting for a chance 
to move up from the $2 spot in top 
flight sales organization in the print- 
ing equipment field. Give details of 
education and experience and state 
salary desired in first letter. Our 
employees know of this ad. Box 4951, 
Editor & Publisher. 








exclusive 
—— 


erien*e. 
ews-Tri- 


GENERAL manager for 

county seat daily — 
Must have good references, 
monet ing ¢ 


ao and 
i blisher, 


ive details to 
bune, Mader: a oalit. 
WANTED rea ONCE man — 
operating well gl —_— oy a} 
printing plant. ust 
reliable. “ Paya required. 
opportun lor man a 
solteit, men . Apply Box 4949, Edi- 
tor re Publisher. 


HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 








DISPLAY ADVERTISING SALES- 
MAN Wanted by afternoon daily to 
fill vacancy on four man staff. 

nent position for capable person 
perienced in preparing layouts, 
and servicing accounts. Give oan 

ence, references, m: 

reason for wanting to make change. 
Leader Call, Laurel, Mississippi. 


57 





HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 


HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 


HELP WANTED—PROMOTION 





ADVERTISING MANAGER—Opening 
within mee Bi se Kansas-Oklahoma 
area, town thousand, » Com- 
mission, must know ere. selling, 
national, have be- 
tween 26-36, now em mplaved refer- 
a ddress Box Editor & 


DISPLAY SALESMAN WANTED 
We have an opening for a topflight 
salesman who has n xperi- 
ence but the ability to handle the 
largest retail accounts. A a 
layout and retail 


edge of copy 
required. To such a man 





chandising 
we offer a permanent position on one 
os! the finest smal] newspapers in ~ 
antry. Give a full resume of 
‘qualifications in your first letter br 
address Robert I. Peele, Adv. Mgr., 
News-Journal, Mansfield, Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED advertising salesman 
for combination daily in 
a markets in the South. pore 
excellent bonuses m- 
missions. College ante 30-8 35. 
Prefer man now working on daily in 
Southeastern United States. Write all 
— to Box 4960, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





OPENING on small afternoon 
s*- person to handle general 
news, reporting and writing, and 
= ae some wire copy work. 
pening located in town of about 
0,000 population in the heart of the 


nara bluegrass. 

Write stating salary requirements 
and specific past experience, names 
and places. e Paris Daily Enter- 


prise, Paris, Ky. 


OPENING FOR right man, 28 to 382, 
as assistant editor of midwest farm 





agazine. farm reared, jour- 
nalism grad, and able to Yc a 
Speed raphic. Knowledge of m 

zine typography and layout helpfal. 
Prefer man = a Le t least five years 
newspa) ce. Some travel. 


exp 
Give full} ae data in — jeter, 
and if possible, some samples Z" — 
writing. Box 4927, Editor ib- 
lisher. 

ED—Intelligent, aggressive edi- 
tor capable complete re: iP midwest 
——- and Sund ay sta midwest 





IDEA aS 4 AND agin OF PRO- 


MOTION anted by na- 
tional fe in Washin on, th 
y pu 


C., issuing ag and mont: 
agg Must have editorial judg- 

ent, understanding of business 
seensiaben, and ability to produce wide 
variety of promotion material. Age 
85 to 40. Opportunity for advance- 
ment for person who can meet re- 
Sork, Be and who is willing to 
work Salary Send complete —— 


e 
= and experience parcel y "ts 
Box 4900, Editor & Publisher. 








SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
ATTENTION PUBLISHERS 
IF YOU BELIEVE your editors 

should: 


Cores your area completely 
and accurate ly 5 
2—*‘‘Sell’’ its news in a forceful 
and brief manner 

3—Follow your policies expli- 
citly; 

74 _-Hola costs as low as is con- 
sistent with quality work; you may 
be interested in a young, 2-man team 
with 20 years of combined experience 
which gy Ge an outstanding 

ail 





HELP WANTED— 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


small iy. e is a sparkplug 38; 

nm bold, incisive — citing 
and presentation ; the 
atc! aaa bg rovides steady, 
matu are ready ani 





UBLIO RELATIONS MAN 
with on daily newspaper experi- 
ence plus some radio script writing. 
Industrial blic relations experience 
valuable. Job requires working suc- 
cessfully with ess and radio in 
community of 150,000. Must have 

y 








SALARY and opportu- 
salesman who ae a 
ve-average copy and lay- 
ee in ladies ready 2B 


poet ag elpful. Outstanding news- 
paper in city + 80,000. Contact pe = 
ayne a NAEA 


EXO! 

nity for 
prepare a 
= 





WOMAN with farm background, 
sound home economics and journalism 
training for Upper Midwest farm pa- 

In reply state whether farm 
reared, college major and minor, ex- 
perience and salary a Box 
4880. Editor & Publisher. 





3-24 Edgewater-Beach Hotel, 
Chicago or write fully to Wausau 
(Wis.) Record-Herald. 
EXPERIENCED CLASSIFIED Man- 
. er for a healthy daily in the To00 00 

class. Write full details. Box 4956, 
Editor & a 


ESTABLIS) 











YOUNG man to cover news and sports 
on semi-weekly. Must be experienced, 
love the work and have enough en- 
thusiasm to get a kick out of a scoop. 
—Journal, Waseca, Minn 





HELP WANTED—MECHANICAL 


daily. Salary 

roving ‘ worth. ; ureter available, 

rite inecludin: references. x 8 to 85. 
4934. Editor & Publish pt AY 


and initiative to develop 
own public relations program. Prefer 

For large Illinois manu- 
facturer. Write facts on personal his- 
tory, experience, education and refer- 
ences. Box 4931, Editor & Publisher. 


able ‘to “assemble, on and direct a 
superior newsstaff and to produce a 
large volume of work. All — con- 
neeatia. Box 4928, Editor Pub- 
isher. 


ASSISTANT PUBLISHER and 
TROUBLE SHOOTER AVAILABLE 
to assist overburdened owner, pub- 
lisher or general manager cut costs 
and build paper. Broad chain and 
other newspaper experience, adminis- 
trative and technical. gy 
grad. Salary secondary 

tunity. Box 4906. Editor & Publisher, 








LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 





PATIO HOUSE 


Bring Pag writing problems to 

hattan’s CREATIVE ‘CENTER. 

Lectures, Open Forums, Consultation. 
Fiction, Plays, Radio, Se ring 

Research, Translations, MS Typi 

225 E. 51st St., N.Y.C, 22. PL. 93-6082 





tion daily oa oO0r ABC in BR nora 
ern city 50,000 (plus several other 
publications) offers situation with 
excellent future to experienced retail 
copywriter-salesman, age 30-40 who 
can produce 1200-1500 inches weekly 
and meet deadlines. Weekly salary 
and advancement fits individual pro- 
duction. Address Box 4869, Editor 
& Publisher. 





MAN who can SELL advertising in 
worthwhile established medium, who 
wants to live in Los Angeles and can 
earn and be satisfied with $100 per 
week. Box 4885, Editor & Publisher. 





HELP WANTED—CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION MANAGER—An ex- 
perienced man to promote and in- 
¢rease circulation for a daily newspa- 
per in New York City. Give c 





SPLENDID OPENING 
FOR GOOD OPERATOR 


Union plant, recently remodeled, 
equipment in first class shape. Ex- 
cellent working conditions and front 
office relationship. Paid holidays, va- 
cation, other advantages. County 
seat town of 20,000. 


Write The 
ADVERTISER-TRIBUNE 
Tiffin, Ohio 





details and 

Box 4944, Editor & ‘Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED Circulation personnel 
for. positions Suburban-State Man- 
ager, City Supervisor, State Super- 
visor, and 6-day mail-Sunday deliv- 
ery Supervisor. Permanency, Fature 
and adequate compensation Prhasia 
men qualifying. Age limitation 40. 
Give full details on background, per- 
sonal and business, state salary ex- 
pected with first letter. Address Box 
4878, Editor & Publisher. 








MAN, 30 to 40 years of age experi- 
enced building daily and Sunday cir- 
culation. Write in confidence Box 
4965, Editor & Publisher, giving age, 
education, experience, reference, cur- 
rent earnings. 

WANTED: Young experienced circu- 
lation manager to work on growing 
small Southern daily. Give experience, 
qualifications, and expected salary, 
Box 4833, Editor & Publisher. 








HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 


CITY editor on new western Ken- 





tucky daily. Prefer recent college 
grad. ee unity for ment man. Box 
i928, Editor & Publisher 





EDITOR—to handle writing and pub- 
lishing of employee magazine for na- 
tional . Fu- 





MECHANICAL PRESSMAN 
Combination Pressman and Stereo- 


typer, experienced eee Paree” 
color. Metropolitan New York area- 
“Sigh Box 4950, Editor & Pub- 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S AGENOY. Arti- 
cles, Books, Fiction, Plays marketed. 
Bertha Klausner, 130 E. 40 St., N.Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
@ Proven Ability 
nvaluable i 

A record that includes national awards 

for layouts and ideas, has ‘‘put over’ 
a dog paper in two paper market, 
trained on one of America’s great mid- 
dle western papers. Excellent recom- 
mendations. Employed at present. 
Seeking executive ees on paper 

where ‘‘there’s a job to be done.’ 
Address Box 4962, Editor & Publisher. 
“ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
ey in = wes for up to 
00M newspape: ou promo- 
Heoal minded a cavertelag manager of 
25 years experience, excellent record. 
complete knowledge all departments. 
Age 44, family, now employed in 11th 
year at present position. Prefer south 
or midwest location. Salary plus bonus 














PRINTER: Weekly newspaper, pub- 

lication and commercial office experi- 

ence on an ae layout and Dial 
0) 


up of y, and follow throu; Tro- 
duction, TTestomer contact. 2 
Unusual opportu- 


eee Plant. 
Only thoroughly experienced 


need en: Box 4941, Editor & Pub- 





WANTED: ENGRAVER — Midwest 
daily, 45,000 circulation, has immedi- 
ate and permanent opening for experi- 
enced man capable of operating one- 
man shop. Good salary. Union mem- 
bership not required. Shop has latest 
of equipment. Write Box 4958, Editor 
& Publisher. 





HELP WANTED—PROMOTION 


ALL ’ROUND experienced promotion 
writer also able to write some retail 
copy for leading midwest newspaper. 
Age 30-40. Poe for advance- 
ment. Send complete biography and 
resumé of experience. No samples of 
work a ee. Salary $5,000 
or mo 
Box 4963, Editor & Publisher. 











ture opportunity for broader 
communications work. Decking — 
nalism graduate with 2-5 years ex- 
perience in newspaper, magazine, or 
public relations work. Midwest loca- 


EXPERIENCED ALL AROUND Pro- 
motion Manager for daily and Sunday 
of 50,000. Prefer man now working 





tion. Box 4930, Editor & Publisher. 
58 


Personal interview ap- 
preciated. Write Box 4819, Editor & 
Publisher. 

ENERGETIO WOMAN, Senior Staff 
Member of a Advertising of 
Ty. paper, de a oes as Adv 
tis: ¥ 
years experience in an’ phases of field. 
32 years old. roven record. South 
preferred. Can give a advertising 
a ‘‘shot in the arm. Make me an 
offer. Box 4922, Editor & Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED, sober, productive 
advertising man, open connection New 

















Jersey, New York or nearby. Box 
4895, Editor & Publisher. 
THOROUGHLY experienced, settled, 


aggressive, advertising salesman seeks 
connection in Middle East, or South. 
Excellent production record, built on 
oral and written presentation ages 
to better class accounts. Best o 
erences relative to ability, chackaben 
and cooperation. Box 4910, Editor & 
Publisher. 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPERIENCED AD MANAGER 
would channel results of initiative 
and ambition in his own direction. 


MANAGING EDITOR, 35, fine record 
small city, thorough] experienced 
metropolitan, nationa magazines, 
seeks change, chance for administra- 
tive position with daily. West or 
south. Box 4926, Editor & Publisher. 


TREASURER OR OONTROLLER 
New York CPA with excellent record 
of success in handling difficult and 
complex accounting, financial manage- 
ment and cost problems now avail- 
able for chaltenatns position as treas- 








urer or controller. Thoroughly ‘‘at 
home’’ with taxes. Age 42, married. 
Will relocate. Best of newspaper and 
ee references. ite J. Hoost, 
7 Erwin St., Sayville, N > 
SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 





CARTOONIST, 29, desires interview 
from humorous writer who has story 
but needs artist in order to produce 
comic strip. Box 4800, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





CARTOONIST 
EDITORIAL—Desire position on Eas- 
tern paper. ay sent on request. 
Box 4911, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENOED in editorial and 5 
cartoons, retouching and layouts. mail 
combine with what have you. 

liams, 45 Graylock Terrace, Pittsfield, 
Mass. 








SITUATIONS WANTED— 





CIRCULATION 
ASSISTANT hr PR 
seeking promotion 
Further 2 sean ee here. 


Age 35—Family man—10 years ex- 
perience. Can direet or perform any 
part of Circulation work, including 
ABC reports. Good references, includ- 
ing the Boss here. Available on rea- 
sonable notice to present employer. 
Write Box 4830, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER (33) ag- 
gressive, well qualified in all phases, 
with outstanding record of achieve- 
ments, desires change to a medium 
sized daily now or in_the near fu- 
ture. Good organizer. Excellent char- 
acter. Good references. No drinking. 
Write Box 4899, Editor & Publisher. 








SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 
JOHN D. STANARD, Drawer 1566e, 


Chattanooga 1, Tenn. Ph: 83-1546W. 
Travels Southern States regularly. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


ABLE, accurate i editor, copy 
reader, 45, capa swinging oD 
sports, all other ser assignments, 
20 years on top-flight papers; exc 




















in a newspaper promotion department. 
Box 4957, Editor & Publisher. 








Wishes to per interest in small aay | 
and explod Box 4858, Editor 
Publisher. 


lent health, habite. Best References. 
Box 4883, ‘Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for January 21, 1950 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 

















GENERAL ASSIGNMENT REPORT- 
Experience, one year on Texas, 
Kansas dailies. College grad. Now 
general and beat man for large Kan- 
sas daily. Want afternoon dsily job 
in midwest. Box 4896, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

HELL-ON-WHEELS REPORTER 
Just released by Uncle. All beats, 
Met = Ga = Fane 85, N. E. 

etrope tan c any- 
re—Looking for action. Box 4529, 
Editor & Publisher. 


IS THERE anywhere in America a 
er that will hire brilliant, talented, 

formed, —— skeptical, clear- 
thinking, a experienced report- 
er? Age 28. Can guarantee above at- 
peng Aggy Reap tt I used to 


Pee th I’ve overcome 
oy eral ing, will therefore work = 
low salary. 


— Please excuse this unorthodex 
~ 2 Box 4947, Editor b- 
isher 




















MAGAZINE—Interested BS start in 
this field. BA this mon saioring 
in magazine journalism, . lish 

“og ._ a, id ar- 


gle. Box 4924, 
Editor & bit x, 


NEWS EDITOR, now in 19th month 
on first class suburban wee a by - 
o get off desk and onto daily to 

feature writing, assignment AK 
or sports writing, single, 26, B.A. 





~ 


Syracuse Univers: ty yl journalism 
training, write Box 4936, Editor 
Publisher. 





OUTDOOR WRITER 
EXPERIENCED, thorough knowledge 
hunting, fishing, Sage Se aaa ‘Seeks 





r position. 
Also experienced guacral reporting. - 
beats, featur en 

4912, Editor ‘* Publisher 


PLEASE, could a western publisher 
give my Daddy a job on small daily? 
A recent Journalism graduate he has 2 
vears part time experience, is 24 years 
= = wants to start supporting me 
‘ommy. rite Gus August, 
9057 “Fall Road. Downey. Oalif. 


PUBLICITY Writer, 








intelligent be- 


SMALL DAILY EDITOR 
Wants reporting job on 15M-80M 
daily or wire bureau. 4 years experi 
ence nag <a oe be ag 18 
present job. 
use camera. wien jou. 
honors. References. 
mediately. Box 4836, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


TEN MILLION WORDS sold -—* = 
lance writer-photographer: — 
fiction, trade, radio. Want pth 
location with trade or general periodi- 
eal, Age 36; Photo snd de- 
tails sent on request. Box 4954, Edi- 
r & Publisher. 
TYPIST, expert; assist editor; 
to write. Box 4945, Editor & 
lisher. 
WRITER-EDITOR-TEACHER 
= ee ——a metropolitan 
pom yas irection college student 
pas lication an teaching. k to sell 
self in challenging job. Box “4ea8. 
itor & Publis 
YOUNG MAN; i d i 





flair 
Pub- 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MISCELLANEOUS 








ARY 15, 1950 
Ad- 


AVAILABLE FEBRU. 
pes oh Circulation a 
vei 


bor re- 


anager, 
lations. ee nae ae about me- 
chanical department to get out a = 


printed news 
man for sm 


ery 
oF medina size daily. 


Proven record of accomplishments. 


Will start at any one job, 
all as mentioned above. Box 
Editor & Publisher. 


or direct 
4888, 





COMPOSING ROOM EX 


(Union) offers expert know-how and 


services that guaran 





per, “a or weekly, 
ex 
years on cit; x, 
ly pa) ers b iat — com 





rewriting, features, oe coll 
graduate; now I 
Fhange. Box 4832. Editor % Publisher. 
YOUNG newspaperman, five and 
a half years experience o ‘New York 
city dally, available because of merg- 
Reportorial, pan soem and 





Sone assistant College 
A.B. and Comes adusis School St 
a M.S. Middle hoo nag a 


soy Btates mete 
4935, itor & Publisher. 

YOUNG woman desires reportorial 
position, 15 months experience, social 
reporting, Fac mol office work. feature 
writing. niversity graduate. Ref- 
erences upon request. Wri Box 
4940, Editor & Publisher . 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


COMPOSING ROOM SUPERINTEN- 
DENT. Thorough knowlege all 
phases. Cost conscious. Proven exec- 
utive. Good personnel relations. Com- 
plete knowledge union law. Box 
4894, Editor & Publisher. 

LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR, 


























degree, 6% 
trious and ——— seeks post on 

medium sized daily. Available im- 
mediately. Alfred O. Haynes, 432 E. 
Oliver, Owosso, Mich. 





— ae a training, | a) models; ee mark-up, det 
Box 4864, Editor & Publisher. ies, weeklies, sabe ah Ops; jn § 5 4, 
RECENT BA. Wants to write, even- | union. Qualified take c: ar e- 
tnally editorial. Guts and brains. No | Sired. Write Box 4873, aitor  & 
ren Good investment to right | Publisher. 
an. Write fully. Box 4844, Editor | WORKING foreman Cg apc 
& Publisher. seeks job with opportunity to pur- 
REPORTER—EDITOR, age 82, AB chase interest. Box 4857, Editor & 
years experience, indus- Publisher. 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MISCELLANEOUS 








REPORTER since 19381, editor since 




















a ALL ARO ter, rewriteman, 
Ss six years a MT and metropolitan daily, 
ditors wire ecrvies experience; 7; m 
— ite, thor- 
pletely ng eg pecialty: ater. Box 4788, 
Ea tor & Publisher. 
»rcefal 
AVAILABLE, Experienced newsman, 
expli- 5 years newsp pepe ay news and 
publicity. Married, Jersey vet, 
8 con- 27. Seek abllty-challengin job in 
a may New York, New Jersey. Will travel; 
a team like hard work; proves J modest, rea- 
prience sonable salary. Box 4948, Editor & 
anding Publisher. 
ig 8 
writ: A-1 EXPERIENCE and background, 
a& sea- two years major Rear service, = year 
steady, daily, one year trade. Economics and 
dy and law schooling, but versatile enough to 
irect a write successful fashion copy: ab- 
duce a licity. Knows make-up. able 
es con- rsonal interview New York now. 
s Pub- x 4851, Editor & Publisher. 
"] BOOK and MUSIC. a ¢, Conadion, 
a fairly broad porn 
LAB: >. knowledge; years “ae ce ; 
, pud ctraight ES pam unsolicited 
t costs references. Box 4861, Editor & Pub- 
in and lisher. 
dminis: 
iversity BUSINESS PAPER Editor—writer— 
oppor photographer, formerly editor national 
blisher. trade weekly, sold to more than 
record media in 1949, wants staff position or 
rienced special assignments. en, 
gazines, 58 Demarest, Newark, N. J. 
Test. “ = a experienced news man, 
blisher. editor-columnist. Dependable 
—<—$—— wath ye background of report- 
,OLLER ing and desk work on dailies. Em- 
; record ployed, but desire a change. Avail- 
alt and able. Box 4871, Editor & Publisher. 
manage- 
y avail- 
eee: COMING HOME 
married. 
per and U.S. WIRE SERVICE BUREAU CHIEF 
Hoost, in Europe 1945-49, also large 
radio and magazine writing 
experience, seeks responsible 
> editorial post April or May 
Ist. Top-flight references. 
Age 38, married, veteran. 
nterview g * " 
as story Box 4929, Editor & Publisher. 
— 
‘a 
COMPETENT, married 
sharp, ——— Bg desires moran 
ing or copy College goo 
request capable o editing weekly. 
. r 715 E. Ann, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
nd sport COPYREADER, 15 years on telegraph 
ts. Will desk of metropolitan daily, three on 
. Wil- universal desks, wants chance to use 
ittsfield, news judgment; good world and na- 
tional affairs background ; accurate re- 
porter; able reviewer of arts. Box 
= 4942, Editor & Publisher. 
DESKMAN- tei heniaae 27, thes 
years 
Manager with future on canal dally or weekly. 
AGER. Available immediately. Ed ussell, 
ed here. 1013 W. Green, Urbana, Ill. Phone 
rears eX 77-1492, 
form an) 
aeiioe EDITORIAL connection desired with 
s, includ- substantial paper wishing to make in- 
4 creased use editorial page for informa- 
employer. tive discussion international questions 
Publisher. troubling Americans; also needing 
——<— general editorial assistance. Prefer 
(33) ennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
1) phases, Delaware, Maryland. Moderate com- 
achieve Peasation, because of other income. 
| medium ditorial reference. Write 
near fa- Sturgeon, 15 Park Avenue, Ambler, 
ent —_ a. 
rinking. ri 
: EDITORIAL writer and political re- 
r. 
Publishe porter, 31, seeks position as either or 
—$—— both. Married, sober, veteran, _ 
— souri graduate. Box 4918, Editor & 
| Publisher 
er 1566e, EDITOR—6 years on Chicago weekly 
:3-1546W. paper, national trade magazine. oes 
regularly. Boe tg single. Box 4946, Editor 
18. 
DITORIAL ‘DITOR-Reporter. Long experience 
dailies, weeklies. Write” Box 4939, 
itor, <opy copy Editor & Publisher. 
inging on 
signments, EDITOR 15 years better dailies. De- 
Ts; exc wendable, versatile, personable. Busi- 
rer a experience. Available now. Box 
1e' 4961, Editor & Publisher. 
21, 1950 

















1938, veteran, now managing editor 
of b ial _weekly—wants bigger 
opportunity. Fitted also for trade 
journalism. ae man. Box 4937, 
Editor & Publish 


Sareea SuneEOaRAaEa wants 
job on small daily or large weekly. 
College graduate, 22, single. Some ex- 
persenes aa pa thiolate on daily, 
ave new aes Apply Box 4920, 
Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER with 77 years experi- 
ence on geen afternoon daily 
wishes job smaller Ramanenees 
Box 4933, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER. young, B.S. in Journal- 
sm. Have some small town daily ex- 
Mn Also rewrite and sports. 
Will go anywhere if proper opportu- 
nitv presents itself. Box 4893, Editor 
& Publisher. 


REPORTER, experienced city hall, 
nolice, sport. Some photo. Employed. 
Seek spot west coast or monntain 
daily. Box 4867, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS and news writer wants job 
on medium-sized east or midwest 
daily. 2 years’ experience also in- 
elndes desk. rewrite. No’ 

es daily. Box 4848, Editor & 
nh 


SPORTSWRITER an sports editor— 




















8 years cabecleuee. * —e 
Welte L. M. Zezzo, Locust 8 ’ ditard. 
a. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for January ‘a, 1950 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN A-1 experi- 
ence and background, seeks position 
on daily newspaper Twenty-five 
years newspaper experience. xcel- 
lent unsolicited references. Charles 





Wilkins, 220 Cherry Street, Evans- 
ville, Indiana. 


arantee mo mer-eoees 

results. Box 4952, Editor & Publisher. 

IF YOU want to convert your pe hee = 
to m 


Derlenced a Bo md 
ave been pub hnhing 8 : week. 


tsouufncturer, of offset oan <a Box 


4919, Editor & Publisher. 





TWO young men, capable be Seating ad 


and mechanical depart 


offer 
services to good small daily - op- 


gr” to 
4859, Editor & Publis! 


urchase Seseceat exists. 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


HIXPERIEN 
Excellent references. 
4767, Editor & —- er. 


CED photo; her-writer. 
x Des . Bera 








a ph h 


b 





wit 
medium dailies. 
perfect health, sober, married, 
two children. Mature judgment 
go anywhere. P. 0. 
bus 16, Ohio. 


Fourteen years 
th ani 
Highest _ Se 


will 
Box 225, Colum. 





PHOTOGRAPHER — Young, single 


with 


icture ideas. Have own 


Graphic and complete darkroom —_- 


Six 
licity experienes. 
or locate anywhere in the wo 
cellent references. Box 4847, 
& Publisher. 


years ae aper and poi 
Willing to travel 


rid. Ex- 
Editor 





SITUATIONS WANTED—PROMOTION 





PROMOTION TEAM: Two men, ex- 
erts in New York, Washington, Hol- 
lywood promotion and va na Avail- 
able anywhere for big or little cam- 


paigns in industrial, 
ment fields. 
lisher. 


labor, entertain- 
Box 4959, Editor & Pub- 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 





PUBLIC Relations Man, 32, —_ po- 


sition, Stanford University gr 
ears 
P. Wagner, im 

Angeles 37, Calif. 


5 
, magazine, publicity. “Witte 
Vagn i we 41 Place, 





CLASSIFIED DISPLAY 


CLASSIFIED DISPLAY 














From the staff 
of the 


NEW YORK SUN 
top workers, steady and skilled— 


all news, editorial, art 
and photographic jobs. 
Write or Wire Sun Editorial Employees Union 
Box 4863, Editor & Publisher 
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By Robert U. Brown 


THERE sEEMs to be a storm 
brewing in W: m over 
whether = not Pando ge “the 
cerning acture of the 
Hydrogen Bomb should be 
cussed in public. 

you could have 
knocked us over with a feather 
when the H-Bomb hit the head- 
lines this week. Five years ago, 
if anyone had even mentioned 


in the jug. We 
top level de- 
cisions on the H-Bomb were just 

as top secret, but maybe Wash- 


ington is ess in its 
a ag decisions. 


Laurence, New 


make an 
more powerful than the A-Bomb, 
lanned as a aa 
counteraction against the 
that Russia has s detonated an — 
Bomb. If so, it sounds like a 
ood idea—make Russia remem- 
we're still ahead of them in 
weapons = at the same time 
build up the morale of our al- 
lies which may have been damp- 
— by the Russian atomic de- 


out of the bag, for better or 
worse. now could — 
foster rumor and speculation 

——-> American rr who 
now a that a bomb which 
can destroy areas of 100 to 150 
miles is conceivable. 
They and the country will 

a lot better off if the subject is 
kept in the open, they are com- 
pletely informed, and they know 
a future warfare ght be 


e. 

We only wish all the peoples 
of the world could be similarly 
informed. a 

NEws LETTERS, interoffice 
memos, weeky logs and house 

organs seem to be the order 
= pe deay—all designed to let 

ndustry, an association or a 
oe a know what 
is goin; 

Dave , executive editor - 
the Portland’ (Ore.) Journal, 
hitched on to the trend and for 
some time now has been issuing 
a bulletin titled “FYI” for the 
staff. It’s mimeographed, inter- 
larded with humorous sketches 
and is issued when the spirit 
moves him. 

Mr. Eyre might use the space 
to comment on the need for light 
stories when news is dull and 
make a few suggestions calling 
on the for the use of a 
little imagination and ingenuity. 
He is apt to comment on the use 
of pictures, large or small, or 
commend e staffer for a well 
done, or discuss anything else 
the staff ought to know about 
or might be interested in. 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


It’s a swell idea if handled 
with the same light touch Mr. 
Eyre applies so well. It’s a way 
to keep the staff interested and 
on its toes. Incidentally, it is 
also an outlet for the exec or 
the m.e—or anyone else who 


wants to it—to get a lot of 
things off chest which he 
might not be able to without a 


full-scale staff meeting. 


We aways get a kick when 
we hear of the indestructibility 


ntly. 
three stories about three fa- 
miliar names of Memphis news- 
turdivant, Ah]; 
Millett—which ere still fa- 
miliar around the Memphis Pub- 
lishing Company. 

The page out ‘of the old edi- 
tion turned up when W. O. 
Sturdivant, national advertising 
maneger, was thumbing through 


a scra} k which belonged to 
his ny? the late John W. 
Woodley Sturdivant, who was an 


poe oh _ the advertising firm 

of Bn gh asey & Co. 

ank Ahlgren, now editor of 

the e Commercial Appeal, was an- 

nounced in Fay edition as the 

ging oo of the 
ing 


wet. litical editor of the Press- 
mitar in 1928, told of a radi- 
carte he had taken in journal- 
fom back in 1916, when he was 

editor of the Memphis Press. 
The story goes that Mr. Millett 
wanted to run a one-column 
cut on Page One of a 16-year-old 
se who was almost seven feet 
It was right at the — edi- 
tion deadline. The make-up edi- 
tor yelled that the cut was too 
long, and that there wasn’t time 
= gd out other parts of the 


Porat him off just above the 
knees and continue him on Page 
Four,” Mr. Millett ordered. 

So the notation below the pic- 
ture of the young man on Page 
One read: “Continued on page 
four.” And on Page Four was 
the remainder of the youth. The 
whole town laughed. 

“T’ve been ikidded about that 
ever since,” says Mr. Millett. 
“They say I had no license to 
ampuene’ Mr. Millett is — 
= editor of the Pres: 


tar. 
The late Mr. Sturdivant was 
described on the page as guest 
of honor at a dinner given by 
advertising men, in Chi cago. 


For a BUCK you, too. can be a 
“member of the press.” 

The old “press card” racket is 
popping \ up again. 

W. Rockwell Clerk, radio edi- 
tor of pom Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Post-Telegram, on t the latest lit- 
erature in the mail. 

For $1 a gentleman in Great 
Falls, Mont. (why should we 
give his name and a plug?) will 
mail you two “Press” plates for 
your car and two “regulation 
press cards.” 





E & P CALENDAR 


lan. 23-25 — Newspaper 
adie Executives Ln a 


Jan. 


meeting, C Fawford Hotel, 
Carl: Isbad, N. 

Jan. a Bd York State 
Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, winter meeting, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Feb. 1-2—Pacific North- 
west Newspaper Assn., an- 
nual meeting, Portland, Ore. 

eb, . 3-4—Interstate Ad- 
vertising Managers’ Assn., 
winter meeting, Hotel Penn 
Harris, Harrisburg, Penna. 

Feb. 5-7—Southern News- 
paper Publishers Associetion 
Mechanical Conference, 
Western Division, Texas Ho- 
a Fort Worth. 

Feb, 9-11—Alabama Press 
sn., 79th annual conven- 
tion, "Montgomery, Ala. 

Feb, 9-11—New York Press 

.» annual meeting, Hotel 
Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. 
¢ Feb, 10—Newspapers Ad- 
vertising Executives Assn. of 
the Carolinas, meeting, Sir 
Walter Hotel, Raleigh, N. C. 





. “Enjoy all the courtesies gen- 
erally shown members of = 
press,” the literature says. 
cards are even called ‘ veacist® 
whatever that is. 

There is consolation in the 
fact that not many real newspa- 
permen will fall for it. Those 
suckers who do will soon find 
out the cards aren’t worth the 
paper they’re printed on. 

« 


Income Data Asked 
By Newspapers 


Wasuincton—Addressing the 
Advertising Club of hae 
ton this week, Dr. Phil > = 
Hauser, acting director o the 
Bureau of the Census, suggested 
the editorial and advertising 
offices of newspapers should 
“get together.” 

Dr. user was replyin; 
editorial criticism of the a 
sus Bureau’s plan to ask citi- 
zens questions as to their in- 
come, when the_ population 
enumeration is made this year. 

“The editorial pages of the 
newspapers have not always 
seen eye to eye with their = 
ness offices,” he qui 
some of these pages that try . 
find mysterious reasons why we 
tried to include income ques- 
tions would only turn to their 
own business offices, they would 
find requests were made to in- 
clude these items.” 

The Census Bureau has a 
file of communications from 
newspaper business offices ask- 
ing that income data be gath- 
ered as a basis for marketing 
surveys. 









Bingay Suffers 
Critical Burns 
At Banquet 


Detroir—Malcolm W. Binge, 
editorial director of the D 


ae 
night, 


Free Press was critically b 


Tuesda: 


given an- 
nually by _ the 
Detroit Chefs 
an i% Pastry 


ner, 


Bingay 


Associa- 
tion and the Detroit” Federation 
of Musicians, neared its end, 
four chefs were preparing cafe 
diablo, a mixture of brandy and 
liqueurs with coffee. The guests 
were seated around a U-shaped 
table, with the coffee table in 
the center. 

Suddenly the mixture ex- 
ploded tuto the faces of the 
guests. Mr. Bingay and Judge 
Joseph A. Gillis of Recorder’s 
Court were most seriously 


burned. 

Mr. Bingay’s injuries were 
most critical, including second 
and third degree — on face, 
hands, neck and ch 


Dr. Kenneth Babcock _ 
tor of = hospital, said: “For 
24 to 48 hours, it will be 


and tuck for Mr. Bingay. 
swallowed some of the flame 
and has a serious lung condi- 
tion’.’ 

It was also pointed out that 
Mr. Bingay’s condition was 
made more critical by the fact 
that a kidney operation 
August made it harder for his 
body to fight ig toxic effects 
of serious burn: 

At last report ‘he was slightly 
—_— but still in an oxygen 
ent. 


Gen. Arnold's Death 


Ends Writing Career 

Gen. Henry H. (“Hap”) Ar- 
nold, who "died ofa heart con- 
dition Jan. 15 in Sonoma, Calif. 
after serving in World War II 
as commander of the Army Air 
Forces, had been a columnist 
since retirin ng. 

Recently McNaught —_ 
distributed a series of 
ticles in which General } x 
gave his views on the armed 
services dispute. 

After retiring to his Valley 
of the Moon cattle ranch in 
1946, he wrote a weekly col- 
umn a the Sonoma Index- 

bune, a weekly paper, pub- 
lished by * Walter L. Murphy. 

The night before his death, 
the 63-year-old General attend- 
ed a Sonoma dinner party in 
honor of Mr. Murphy’s birth- 
day. There, he made what 
turned out to be his last pub- 
lic statement, to Frank H. Bar- 
tholomew, a vicepresident of 
the United Press. He advoca 
a halt on the flow of American 
-m lies into Russia as a means 

ringing Stalin into line. 
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What Life Insurance 


brought you in 1949 


A Report on how an important Main Street 





institution benefits all America 


More Money jor an fo you and your > eee 





Every day in 1949, an average of 
$4.1 million in death benefits was 
paid out to widows, children and 
other beneficiaries of life insurance 
policyholders. A testimony to 
American thrift and foresight! 


To living policyholders themselves, 
more than $5.5 million was paid 
daily. Half of all life insurance bene- 
fits paid in 1949 was for such — 
as college for the youngsters, retire- 

ment, travel, financial emergency. 








As more men and women used life 
insurance to protect their families, 
or for retirement and other “living 
benefits,” the average life insurance 
protection among insured families 
rose to more than $6000. 


-More money Ar Worx for you on Main Street 





And as more folks used life insur- 
ance, more life insurance assets 
went to work in 1949! This was part 
of the $59.3 billion behind your 
policies, invested on Main Street 
until needed . . . helping all America! 


This money helps build the com- 
munity, extend electricity, expand 
factories, and helps to make jobs 
in other ways. To do this, life in- 
surance companies put $3.8 billion 
more money to work in 1949 alone! 


Nearly half these “working dol- 
lars” went for better housing. Helped 
folks buy or build homes, improve 
farms. The average of all life insur- 
ance company home mortgage loans 
amounted to only $5000! 









More folks making their own SECURITY. wie 


By their own thrift and 
initiative ... and by their own 
free will . . . 80 million men 
and women are using life in- 
surance as a means of making 
their own security for the 
future. Altogether in 1949, 
their policies added up to 213 
billion dollars of protection. 


And since it helps people do 
so much for themselves, life 
insurance is used by more and 
more people every year. 


That’s why today the busi- 
ness has grown to 584 indi- 
vidual life insurance compa- 
nies. These companies compete 
actively . . . in the forward- 
looking American way .. . to 





America’s growing needs for 
self-made security. 

As new families come along 
in 1950, many will buy life 
insurance for the first time. 
Other folks will increase the 
life insurance they have. As a 
result, the new year will see 
life insurance helping even 
more people to make 
own security . . . on their own. 

Yes, life ieemsenes is 
a growing service! It 
enables millions of folks 
to take care of their own, 
in the self-reliant Ameri- 
can way. 
Helping folks make the most of life 


are America’s 150,000 
trained lite insurance agente! ta! 



















Life Insurance is an open book 


Here is the kind of security 80 million 
Americans made for themselves in 1949 
through life insurance: 

®@ 4 out of 5 families were protected by one or 
more life insurance po 

® The policies they held totalled $213 billion 
of insurance. 

© Guaranteeing this protection were assets of 
$59.3 billion . . . invested, earning interest for 
the policyholders, aiding America’s growth. 

® $1.5 billion was paid out in death benefits. 

®@ $2 billion—more than half of all payments— 
was paid to policyholders during their lifetime. 
Directly and indirectly, life i serves 
every American, every day of the year. The Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance—60 E. 42nd St., N. Y.17,N.Y. 








Lire INSURANCE—Zejping American families to help themselves 





ASHINGTON, D. C., long one of the nation’s richest and 

most stable markets, has added over two and one- 
half million dollars monthly to its government payrolls. 
Federal and District employees in Washington, now earn 
approximately 80 MILLION dollars every month—much 
more than Washington’s war-time highs! The average 
Federal worker now earns over $3900 per year. 


1F YOU WANT TO GET YOUR FULL SHARE of sales in Washing- 
ton, make certain the Washington Daily News is on your 
list. In every study made in the past 15 years of voluntary 
sales of newspapers at government newsstands, the News 
is the preferred newspaper. And most important, over 
65%* of these are taken home by the buyer. Add to this, 
61% carrier delivery, and you have over 87% of total 
News circulation reaching the home in the evening. 


*Henry J. Kaufman Study, Sept., 1947 


SCRIPPS-HOWA 


NEW YORK . World-Telegrom & The Sun 
CLEVELAND . 2220 2 « « « Press 
PITTSBURGH . . oo 2 + © © Press 
SAN FRANCISCO .... - - - News 
INDIANAPOLIS . ~~... + « « Times 


CINCINNATI. . «+ + + + Post 
KENTUCKY ......- Post 
Covington edition, Cincinnati Post 
KNOXVILLE . . . News-Sentinel 


General Advertising Department, 230 Park Avenue, New York City 


cece. Citizen 








THIS HIGH HOME PENETRATION coupled with the News’ 
easy to read, eye-size page means a big bonus of reader 
circulation. Even small-size ads do a hard-hitting sales 
job in the News! 


THEORY? NOT AT ALL! The Continuing Study of News- 
paper Reading No. 121 (the first tabloid study conducted) 
shows the News above the all-study readership medians 
in every display advertising classification! If you haven’t 
seen this eye-opening study, ask your Scripps-Howard 
representative for a look. : 


YOUR EFFECTIVE READER COVERAGE in Washington is not 
complete without the News. News’ circulation is at an 
all-time high of 120,079, over 96% concentrated in the 
rich city zone. 


+ Rocky Min. News 
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